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TO THE 
Right Honourable my very good Lord! 
THE 
Duke of Buckingham his Grace, 


LORD HIGH-ADMIRAL 


OF | 
ENGLAND. 
| S* 
Excellent Lord, 

Olomon ſays, A Good Name is 4 
precious Oyntment ; and, I aſſure 
my ſelf, ſuch will Tour Grace's Name 

be with Pofterity ; for your Foxtune and 
Merit, both have been Eminent , and You 
have planted things that are like to laſt. 1 
do now publiſh my Eflays 3 which, of all 
my other Works, bave been moſt current: 
For that, as it ſeems, they come home to 
Men's Buſineſs, and Boſoms. TI have en- 


larged them both in Number and Weight; 
A 2 ſo 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


ſo that they are indeed « New work. I 
thought it therefore agreeable to my Af- 
feAion, and Obligation to Your Grace, to 
prefix your Name before them, both in Eng- 
liſh and Latin: For I do conceive, that the 
Latin Volume of them, (being in the Uni- 
verſal Language) may /aft as long as 
Books /aji. My Inſtauration I dedicated 
to the King ; my Hiſtory of Henry the 
Seventh (which I have now alſo tranſlated 
into Latin) and my Portions of Natural 
Hiſtory 70 the Prince. And theſe I dedi- 
cate 10 Your Grace,being of the beſt Fruits, 
that, by the good increaſe which God gives 
.to.my Pen and Laboars, | could yield. God 
lead Your Grace by the hand. 


Your Graces moſt obliged 


and Faithiul Servant, 


Fr. St. ALBAMN. 


Elogies on the Illuſtrious Author. 


Ben. Johnſon, in his Diſcoveries, p. tor. 


"Here happened in my time, one Noble Speaker 
[Lord Verulam| who- was full of gravity in his 
ſpeaking. His Language (where he could ſpare or 
aſs by a jeſt) was nobly cenſorious. No Man ever 
Boks more neatly, more preſtly, more weightily, or 
ſuffered leſs emptineſs, lefs Idleneſs in what he uttered. 
No member of his Speech but conſiſted of his own gra- 
ces. His Heafers could not cough or look afide from 
him withaqut loſs. He commanded where he ſpoke ; 
and had his Judges angry and pleaſed at his devotion. 
No Man had their affe&tions more in his power. The 
fear of every man that heard him, was, leſt he ſhould 
make an end: Ad afterwards, Lord Egerton, the Chan- 
cellor, a great and grave Orator, ec. But his Learn- 
ed and able, (though unfortunate) Succeſſor, [Lord 
Bacon| is he, who hath filled up all members, and per- 
formed that in our tongue, which may be compar'd or 
prefer'd, either to infolent Greece or haughty Rome. In 
jhort, within his view, and about his times, were all 
the Wits born, that could honour a Language or help 
ſtudy. Now things daily fall; Wits grow downward, 
and Eloquence goes backward : So that he may be 
nam d and ſtand as the mark and «xy of our Language. 
4nd a little after, My conceit of his Perſon was ne- 
yer increaſed toward him, by his place or honours. 
But I have and do reverence him for the greatneſs that 
was only proper to himſelf,- in that he ſeem'd to me e- 
ver by his work, one of the greateſt Men, and moſt 
worthy of admiration, thatthad been in many Ages. 
In his Adverſity I ever prayed, that God woutd give 
him ſtrength, for greatneſs he could not want. Neither 
- could 


could T condolein a wordor ſyllable for him; as know- 
ing no Accident could do harm to Vertue, but rather 
help to make it manifeſt. 


a 


A. Cowley, in his Poem to the Royal Society, after 
ſome refietions upon the State of Philoſophy 
aforetime, goes on. 


Yr fer exalted Spirits this latter Age has ſhown, 
That labour'd to aſſert the Liberty 
(From Guardians, who were now Uſurpers grown) 
Of rh Old Minor ſtill, Captiv'd Philoſophy 

But "tas Rebellion call'd to fight 
For ſuch a long oppreſſed Right. | 
BACON at /aft, a mighty Man, aroſe, 

Whom a wiſe King and Nature choſe 

Lord Chancellor of both their Laws, 
Znd boldly nndertook the injur'd Pupils cauſe. 


JIL. 


Authority, which did a Body boaſt, | 
Though twas but Air condensd, and Balk'd aboiit; 
Like ſome old Giants more Gigantic Gboſt ; 
To terrifie the Learned Rout 
With the plain Magick of true Reaſons Light, 
He chac'd out of our ſight, 
Nor ſuffer d Living Men to be miſled 
By the wain ſhadows of the Dead : 
To Graves from whence it roſe, the conquer d Phantome fled 3 
He broke that Monſtrous God which ſtood 
In midſt of th Orchard, and the whole did claim, 
Which with a uſeleſs Sithe of Wood, 
£nd ſomething elſe not worth a name, 
( Both waſt for ſhew, yet neither fit 
Or to Defend, or to Beget ; | 
| Ridiculous 


% 


Ridiculous and ſenceleſs Terrors! ) made 
= Children and ſuperſtitious Men afraid. 
The Orchards open n0w, and free ; 
r BACON has broke that Scare-crow Deity; 
y Come, enter, all that will, 
Behold the rip 'ned Fruit, come gather now your fill. 
Net till, methinks, we fam would be 
Catching at the Forbidden Tree, 
We would be like the Deitte, 
When Truth and Falſhood, Good and Evil, we 
Without the Sences aid within our ſelves would fee ; 
For *tis God only who can find | : 
All Nature in his Mind. 


IV. 


From Words, which are but Piftures of the Thoupht, 
(Though we our Thoughts from them perverſly Sew) 
To Things, the Minds right Obje@, he it brought, © 
Like fooliſh Birds to painted Grapes we flew z 
He ſought and gather d for our uf the True ; 
HAnd when on heaps the choſen Bunches lay, 
Hepref them wiſely the Mechanic way, 
Tit all their juyce did in oneVeſſel joyn, 
Ferment into a Nouriſhment Divine, 
The thirſty Souls refreſhing Wine. 
Who to the Life an exatt Piece would make, 
Muſt not from others Work a Copy take ; 
No, not from Rubens or Vandike ; 
Much leſs content himſelf to make it like. 
Th Id zas and the Images which lie 
In his own Fancy, or his Memory.” 
No, he before bis fight muſt place 
The Natural and Living Face ; 
The real Obje muſt command 
Each Fudgment of his Eye, «nd Motion of his Hand, 


V. 
From theſe long Errors of the ay, 


| tn which our wandring Predeceſſors went, 

And like th' old Hebrews many years did ftray 
In deſarts but of (mall extent, 

B A C ON, lJike Moſes, led us forth at Iaft, 
The barren Wilderneſs he paſt, 
Did on the very Border ſtand, 
Of the bleſt promis'd Land, 

And from the Mountains Top of his Exalted Wit, 
Saw it himſelf, and ſhew'd us it. 

But life did never to one Man allow b 

Time to Diſcover Worlds, and Conquer too ; 

Nor can fo ſhort a Line ſufficient be 

To fathom the waſt depths of Natures Sea: 
The work he did we ought admire, 

And were unjuſt if we ſhould more require 

From his few years, drvided twixt th Exceſs 

Of low Affliction, and high Happineſs : 

For who on things remote can fix his ſight, 

That's always in a Triumph, or a fight 2 


A. Cowley. 


ESSAYS 
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SSAYS. 


Of Truth. 


HAT is Truth? faid jeſting Pilate, and would 

\\ / not ſtay for an anſwer. Certainly there be 
that delight in giddineſs, and count it a Bon- 

dage to fix a Belief ; affedting free-will 

in thinking, as well as in a@ting. And though the 
Sets of Philoſophers of that kind be gone, yet there 
remain certain diſcourſing Wits, which are of the ſame 
Veins, though there be not ſo much Blood in them, as 
was in thoſe of the Ancients. Burt it is not only the dif- 
ficulty and labour, which men take in finding out of 
Truth ; nor again, that when it is found, it impoſeth up- 
on Mens thoughts, that doth bring Lyes in favour ; but 
a natural, though corrupt Love, of the Lye it ſelf. One 
of the later Schools of the Grecians examineth the matter, 
and is at a ſtand, to think what ſhould be in it, that 
Men ſhould love Lyes ; where neither they make for 
pleaſure, as with Poets, nor for Advantage, as with the 
Merchant, but for the Lyes ſake. But I cannot tell. This 
lame Truth is a Naked and Open day-light, that doth not 
ſhew the Masks, and Mummeries, and Triumphs of the 
World, half ſo ſtately and daintily as Canclle-light. 
Truth may perhaps cyme to the price of a Pearl, that 
jheweth beſt by day ; but it will not riſe to the prom of 
B a Dia- 


2 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
a Diamond or Carbuncle, that ſheweth beſt in varied 


Lights. A mixture of a Lye doth ever add pleaſure. - 


Doth any man doubt, that if there were taken out of 
Mens minds vain Opinions, flattering Hopes, falſe Va- 
luations, Imaginations as one would, and the like; but 
it would leave the minds of a number of Men, poor 
ſhrunken things, full of melancholy and indiſpoſition, 
and unpleaſing to themſelves? One of the Farhers in 
great ſeverity called Poeſie, Vinum Damonum, becaule it 
filleth the Imagination, and; yet it is but with the ſha- 
dow of a Lye. But it is not the Lye that paſſeth through 
the mind, but the Lye that ſinketh in, and ſettleth in it, 
that doth the hurt, ſuch as we ſpake of before. But 
howſoever theſe things are thus in Mens depraved judg- 
ments and aFections ; yet Truth, which only doth judge 
it ſelf, teacheth, that the enquiry of Truth, which is the 
love-making, or wooing of it : the knowledge of Truth, 
which is the preſence of it: and the belief of 77urh, which 
is the enjoying of it, is the ſoveraign good of Humane 
Nature. The firſt Creature of God in the works of the 
Days, was Light of the Senſe; the laſt was the Light of 
Reaſon ; and his Sabbath-Work ever ſince, is the illu- 
mination of his Spirit. Firſt, he breathed light upon the 
face of the Matter or Chaos; then he breathed light in- 
to the face of Map ; and till he breatheth and inſpireth 
light intothe face of his Choſen. The Poet that beauti- 
fied the Sect, that was otherwiſe inferiour to the reſt, 
{aith yer excellently well: I: is a pleaſure to ſtand upon 
. the ſhore, and to ſee Ships toft upon the Sea; a pleaſure to 
ſtand inthe Window of a Caſtle, and to ſee a Battel, and the 

. adventure thereof below : but no pleaſure is comparable to the 

ſanding upon the vantage-ground of Truth : (an Hill not to 
be commanded, and where the Air is always clear and 
ſerene:) and to ſee the Errors, and Wandrings, and Mi#ts, 
. and Tempeſts in the Vale below : So always thatthis proſpect 
- be with Piry, and not with ſwelling or Pride. Cer- 
tainly it is Heaven upon Earth, to have a Mans mind 
. move in Charity, reſt in Providence, and turn upon the 
Poles of Truth. To 
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Of Trath. 3 
To paſs from Theological and Philoſophical Truth, to 


the Truth of Civil bufinefs, it will be acknowledged, 


even by thoſe that pradtiſe it not, that clear and round 
dealing is the honour of Mans nature, and that mixture 
of falſhood is like allay in Coin of Gold and Silver, 
which may make the Metal work the better, but it em- 
baſeth it. For theſe winding and crooked courſes are 
the goings of the Serpent, which goeth baſely upon the 
Belly, and not upon the feet. There is no Vice that 
doth -fo cover a Man with ſhame, as co be found falſe 
and perfidious. And therefore Mountaigne ſaith prettily, 
when he -enquired the reaſon, Why the word of the 
Lye ſhould be ſuch adiſgrace, and ſuch an odious charge: 
Saith he, If it be well weighed, To ſay that a Man lyeth, is 
as much as to ſay, that he is a Brave towards God, and a 
Coward towards Men. For a Lye faces God, and ſhrinks 
from Man. Surely the wickedneſs and Falſhood, and 
breach of Faith, cannot poflibly be ſo highly expreſſed, 
as in that it ſhall be the laſt Peal, to call the Judgments 
of God upon the Generations of Men; it being fore- 
told, that when Chriſt cometh, He ſhall not find faith up- 
on the Earth. : 


IL 
Of Death. 


M E N fear Death, as Children fear to go in thedark: 
And as that natural fear in Children is encreaſed 
with Tales, ſo is the other. Certainly the contemplation 
of Death, as the ages of fin, and pallage to another 
World, is Holy and Religious; but the tear of ir, as a 
tribute due unto Nature, is weak. Yetin rehgious Me- 
ditations, there is ſometimes a mixture of vanity and ſu- 
perſtition. You ſhall read in ſome of the Friers Books 
of Aortification, that a Man ſhould think with himſelf, 
whit the pain is, if he have but his fingers end prefied 

B 2 or 
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or tortured, and thereby imagine what the pains of Death 
are, when'the whole body is corrupted and diſſolved: ; 
when many times Death paſſeth with leſs pain, than the 
torture of a Limb: For the moſt Vital parts are not the 
quickeſt of Senſe. And by him that ſpake only as, a 
Philoſopher, and natural man, it was well {aid ; ,Pompa 
mortis magis terret, quam Mors ipſa, Groans, and, Con- 
vulſions, and diſcoloured Face, and Friends, weeping, 
and Blacks, and Obſequies,- and.the like, ſhew Death 
terrible. Ir is. worthy. the-' obſerving; that there is no 
paſſion in the mind of. Man-ſo. 'weak, but it mates and 
maſters the fear. of Death: and therefore Death is no ſuch 
terrible Enemy; when a Man hath fo many attendants 
about him}, that can win the combat of him. Reverge 
triumphs over Death ; Love lights. it ; Honour aſpireth to 
it ; Grief flieth. to. it; Fear pre-occuipateth it. Nay we 
read, after.' Otho the Emperor :had flain himfelf, Pry 
(which is the tendereſt of Aﬀections) provoked many. to 
die, out of meer compaſſion. to, their Soveraign, and as 
the trueſt ſort of Followers. : Nay, Seneca adds Niceneſs 
and Saticty;. Copita quandiu eadei faceres ; Mori welle, non 
tantum Fortis, aut Miſer, fed etiam Faſtidioſus poteſt, A 
man would die, though he were neither valiant nor mi- 
ſerable, only upon a wearineſs to do the fame thing fo 
oft over and over. It is no1efs worthy to obſerve, how 
little alteration in good Spirits the approaches of Death 
make. For they appear to be'the ſame Men till the laſt. 
inſtant. Argrſtus Cxſar died in a complement ; Livia, 
Conjugis noſtri reemor, vive, & vale. Tiberius in Diſſimu- 
| lation, as[Taciins ſaith of him; Fam Tibcrium Vires, & 
Corprs, non Diſſumulatio d:{crebaut, Veſpaſian in a jeſt, fitting 
upon the: fiool; Ur pro, Deus fie. Galba with a Sen- 
tence ; Teri, /; ex re jit populj Romani, holding forth his 
neck. Septimius Severus in diſpatch ; Adeſte, /i quid mibi 
reſtat agendum. *And the like. Certainly the Stoicks be- 
ſtowed too much coſt upon Death, and by their great 
preparations made'it .appear more fearful.  Betrer, faith 
he, Yu finem wvite exlreum inter miunera ponat Nature. 


It 
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Of Unity in Religion. 5 
It is as natural to die, as to be born; and to a little in- 
fant perhaps'the one is as painful as the other. He that 
dies in an. earneſt purſuit, is like one that is wounded in 
hot blaod, who'for the time ſcarce feels' the hurt ; and 
therefore a Mind fixt, and bent upon ſomewhat.that is 
good, doth- avert the dolours of Death. - But above all, 
believe it, the ſweeteſt Canticle is, ' Nunc dimittis, when 
a Man hath obtained worthy ends and expeRations, Death 
hath this alſo ; ' that it openeth the Gate to good-Fame, 
and extinguiſheth Envy. 


—Extinitus amabitur idem. 


|: Il, 
Of Unity .in. Religion, 

R #4 being the chief band of Humane Society, it is 

a happy thing when-it felf is well contained with- 
in the true band of Unitz.* The Quarrels and Diviſions 
about Religion were Evils unknown to'the Heathen. 
The reafon was, becaufe the Religion of the Heathen 
conſiſted rather. in Rites and Ceremonies, than in any 
conſtant belief. For you may imagine what kind of 
Faith theirs was, when the chief Doctors and Fathers of 
their Church were Poets. But the true God hath this 
Attribute, that he is a Fealous God, and therefore his 
Worſhip and Religion will endure no mixture or Partner. 
We ſhall therefore ſpeak a few words concerning the U- 
nity of the Church; What are the Fruits thereof, what the 
Bonds,. and what the Means, 

The Fruits of Unity (next unto the well-pleaſing of God, 
which is All-in All) are two ; the one towards thoſe that - 
are without the Church, the other towards thoſe that are 
within. For the former, It is certain, that Hereſjes and 
Schiſms are of all others the greateſt Scanda!s, yea, more 
than corruption of Manners. For-as in the Natural 
Body, a Wound or Solution of continuity, -is wore than 
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a corrupt Humour ; ſo in the Spiritual. So that nothing 
doth ſo much keep Men out of the Church, and drive 
men out of the Church as a breach of Unity: And there- 
fore whenſoever it cometh to that paſs, that one ſaith, 
Ecce ingeſerto, another ſaith, Ecce in penetralibus ; that is, 
when ſome Men ſeek Chriſt in the Conventicles of He- 
reticks, and others in an outward face of a Church, that 
Voice had need continually to found in Mens Ears, Nolire 
exire, Go n0t out, The Doctor of the Gentiles (the pro- 
priety of whoſe vocation drew him to have a ſpecial care 
of thoſe without) ſaith, If an Heathen come in and bear you 
ſpeak with ſeveral Tongues, will he not ſay that you are mad? 
and certainly it is little better, when Atheiſts and pro- 
phane perſons do hear of ſo many diſcordant and con- 
trary Opinions in Religion; it-doth avert them from the 
Church, and maketh them zo fit. down in the Chair of the 
Scorners. Tt is but a light thing to be vouched in fo ſeri- 
ous a matter, but yet it expreſſeth well the deformity. 
There is a Maſter of Scoffing, that in his Catalogue of 
Books of a feigned Library, 1ets down this Title of a 
Book, The Morrice-dance of Hereticks. For indeed every 
Sect of them hath a diverſe poſture, or cringe by them- 
ſelves, which cannot but move derifion in Worldings, 
_ depraved Politicks who are apt to contemn holy 
things. 

Asfor the Fruit tevard thoſe that are within. It is Peace, 
where containeth infinite Bleflings ; it eſtabliſheth Faith; 
it kindleth Charity ; the outward- peace of the Church 
diftilleth into peace of Conſcience ; and it turneth the 
Labours of Writing and Reading of Controverſies, in- 
to Treatiſes of Aortification and Devotion. | 
Concerning the Bonds of Unity, the true placing 'of 
them importeth exceedingly. There appear to be twa 
extreams. For to certain Zelots all ſpeech of pacification 
is odious. Ts it. peace, Jehu ? What haſt thou to do with 
peace ? turns thee behind me. Peace 1s not the matter, but 

following a party. Contrariwiſe certain Laodiceans, and 
lnke-warm perſons, think they may accommodate paints 
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precept that he giveth concerning the ſame, Devira pro- 


Of Unity in Religion. 7 
of Religion by middle ways, and taking part of both, 
and witty reconcilements, as if they would make an a:- 
bitrement between God and Man. But theſe extreams 
are to be avoided ; which will be done, if the league of 
Chriſtians, penned by our Saviour himſelf, were in the 
two croſs clauſes thereof, ſoundly and plainly expound- 
ed. He that is not with us, is againſt us: And again, He 
that is not againF$ us, is with us: That 1s, if the points 
Fundamental, and of Subſtance in Religion, were truly 
diſcerned ind diſtinguiſhed from points not meerly of 
Faith, but of Opinion, Order, or pood Intention. This 
is a thing may ſeem to many a matter trivial, and done 
already ; but if it were done leſs partially, it would be 
embraced more generally. 

Of this I may give only chis advice, according to my 
ſmall model: Men ought to take heed of rendring God s 
Church by two kinds of controverſies : "The one is, 
when the matter of the point controverted is too ſmall 
and light, not worth the heat and ſtrife about it, kindled 
only y contradiction. For, as it is noted by one of 


the Fathers, Chriſt's Coat indeed had no ſeam, but the Chur- 


ches Veſture was of divers colours ; whereupon he ſaith, Iz 
weſte wvarietas fit, ſciſſuranon ſit ; they be ewo things,Uniry 
and Uniformity. The other is, when the matrer of the 
point controverted is great, but 1t 15 driven to an over- 
great ſubtilty and obſcurity, ſo that it becometh a thing 
rather ingenious than ſubſtantial A Man that is of 
judgment and underſtanding, ſhall ſometimes hear ig- 
norant Men differ, and know well within himſelf, that 
thoſe which ſo differ, mean one thing, and yet they 
themſelves would never agree. And if it come fo to 
paſs, in that diſtance of judgment which is between Man 
and Man, ſhall we not think, that God above, that 
knows the heart, doth not diſcern that frail Men in 
ſome of their contradictions intend the fame thing, and 
accepteth of both ? The nature of ſuch controverſies is 
excellently expreſſed by St. Paa!, in the warning and 
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8 Sir Francis Bacon s E/ays. 
anas vocum novitates, & oppeſitiones falſi nominis ſcientie 1 
Men create oppoſitions which are not, andpurt theminto 
new terms ſo fixed, as whereas the meaning ought to. 
govern theterm, the term in effe& governeth the mean- 
ing. There be alſo two falſe Peaces,, or Unities; the 
one, when the Peace is grounded but upon an implicite 
ignorance ; for all Colotrs will agree in'the dark : the 
other when it 1s pieced up upon a dire& admiſſion of 
contraries in Fundamental points. For Truth and 
Falſhood in ſuch things, are like the Iron and Clay in the 
zoes of NebuchadnezZar's Image, they may cleave, but they 
will not incorporate. | 
Concerning the Means of procuring Unity ; Men muſt 
beware, that in the procuring or muniting of Religious 
Unity, they do not ditlolve and deface the Laws of Cha- 
Tity, and of Humane Society. There be two Swords 
amongſt Chriſtians, the Spiritual and Temporal ; and 
both have their due office and place in the maintenance 
of Religion, But we may not take up the third Sword, 
which 1s Mahormet's Sword, or like unto it ; that is, to 
propagate Religion by Wars, or by ſanguinary Perſecu- 
tions to force Conſciences, except it be in caſes of overt 
Scandal, blaſphemy or intermixture of practice againſt 
the State ; much leſs to nouriſh Seditions, to authorize 
Conſfpiracies and Rebellions, to put the Sword into the 
peoples hands, and the like, tending to the fubverſion 
of all Government, which is the Ordinance of God. 
For this is but to daſh the Firſt Table againſt the Second, 
and fo to conſider Men as Chriſtians, -as we forget that 
they are Men. Lucretius the Poet, when he beheld the 
Act of Agamennon, that could endure the ſacrificing of 
his own Daughter, exclaimed ; 


Fantum Religio potuit ſuadere malorum. 


what would he have faid, if he had known of the Maſ- 
facrce in France, or the Powder-Freaſon of England ? 
He wouid have been fey tunes more Epicure and 

| Arheilt 
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Atheift than he was : For as the Temporal Sword is to 
be drawn with: great circumſpetion in caſes of Religion ; 
ſo- it is a thing monſtrous, to put it into the hands of 
the- common people., Let that be left unto the Anabap- 
tiſts, and other Furies. It was great blaſphemy, when 
the Devil ſaid, I will aſcend and be like the bigheſt ; but 
it is greater blaſphemy to perſonate God, and bring him 
in, ſaying, 1 will deſcend and be like the Prince, of Darkneſs ; 
And what is it better, to make the-cauſe of Religion to 
deſcend to the cruel and execrable actions of Murthering 
Princes, Butchery of People, and Subverſion of States 
and Governments? Surely this is to bring down the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt, inſteadof the likeneſs of a Dove, in the ſhape 
of a Vulture or Raven ; and-to ſet out of the Bark of a 
Chriſtian Church, a Flag of a Bark of Pyrates and 4/- 
ſaſſms. Therefore it is moſt necelſary, that the Church 
by Doctrine and decree, Princes by their Sword, and 
all Learnings both Chriſtian and Moral, as by their 
Mercury Rod, do damn and ſend to Hell for ever thoſe 
Fadts/and Opinions, tending to the ſupport of the ſame, 
as hath been already in good part done. Surely in Coun- 
cils concerning : Religion, that Counſel of the Apoſtle 
would be prefixed, Ira hominis non implet juſtitiam Dei. 
And it was a notable obſervation of a wiſe Father, and 
no leſs ingeniouſly confeſſed, That rhofe which held and 
perſwaded preſſure of Conſciences, were commonly intereſſed 
therein themſelves for their own ends. 


IV. 
Of Revenge. 


R <5: is a kind of wild Juſtice ; which the more 
Man's Nature runs to, the more ought Law to weed 
it out. For as to the hr{t wrong, it doth but offend the 
Law, but the Revenge of that wrong putteth the.Law 
qut of Office, Certainly in taking Keverge, a Mar, js 
ut 
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but even with his Enemy ; but in pafling it over he is 
ſuperiour : for it is a Princes part to' pardon. - And $0. 
Homon, 1 am ſure, faith, It 3s the Glory of a Man to paſs by 
an offence, That which is paſt, is gone, and irrecovera- 
ble; and wiſe Men haveenough to do with things pre- 
ſent, and to come: therefore they do but trifle with 
themſelves, that labour in paſt matters. There is no 
Man doth a wrong for the wrongs fake, but thereby to 
purchaſe himſelf profit, or pleaſure, or honour, or 'the 
hke. Therefore why ſhould I be angry with a Man for 
loving himſelf better than me ? And if any Man ſhould 
do wrong meerly out of ill nature why ? yet it is but 
like the Thorn or Bryar, which prick and ſcratch; be- 
cauſe they can do no other. The moſt tolerable ſort of 
Revenge, is for thoſe wrongs which there is no Law to 
remedy: But then let a man take heed, that the Revenge 
be ſuch, as there is no Law to puniſh ; elſe a Man's E- 
nemy is ſtill before-hand, and it is two for one. Some 
when they take Revenge, are deſirous the Party ſhould 
know whence it cometh : this is the more generous. 'For 
the delight feemeth to be not ſo much in doing the 
hurt, as in making the party repent. But baſe and crafty 
Cowards are like the Arrow that flieth in the dark. Cof- 
mus Duke of Florence had a deſperate ſaying againſt per- 
fidious: or negleting Friends, as if thoſe wrongs were 
unpardonable: Yeu ſhall read ( faith he) that ws are coms 
manded to forgive our Enemies ; but you never read, that we 
are commanded to forgive our Friends, But yet the Spiric 
of Fob was in a better tune ; ſhall we (faith he) rake good 
at God's hand, and not be content to take evil alſo? And ſo 
of Friends in a proportion. This is certain, that a Man 
that ſtudieth Revenge, keeps his own wounds green, 
which otherwiſe would heal, and do well : Publick Re- 
verges are for the moſt part Fortunate, as that for the 
death of Czſar, for the death of Pertinax, for the death 
of Henry the Third of France, and many more.- But in 
private Rewenges it 4s not fo. Nay, rather vindicative 
perſons live the life of Witches ; who as they are miſ- 
chievous, fo end they unfortunace. Of 
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V. 
Of Adverſity. 


JF was an high Speech of Seneca, (after the manner of 
the Stoicks) That the good things which belong to proſperi- 
ty are to be wiſhed, but the good things that belong to adver- 
fity are to he admired : Bona rerum ſecundarum optabilia, ad- 
wverſarum mitabilia. Certainly, if Miracles be the com- 
mand over Nature, they appear moſt in Adver/iry. It 
is yet a higher Speech of his, than the other, (much too 
high for a Heathen) It is true greatneſs to have in one the 
frailty of a Man, andthe [ecurity of a God: Vere magnum ha- 
bere fragilitatem hominis, ſecuritatem Dei. This would have 
done better in Poeſte, where tranſcendencies are more 
allowed. And the Poets indeed have been butfie with 
it ; for it is in effe& the thing,: which is figured in that 
ſtrange Fiction of the ancient Poets, which ſeemeth not 
to be without myſtery ; nay,-and- to have ſome ap- 
proach to the State of a Chriſtian : That Hercules, when 
he 2went to unbind Prometheus) by whom Humane Nature 
i5 repreſented) ſailed the length of the great Ocean in an Ear- 
then Pot or Pitcher ; Lively Joſeribing Chriſtian reſolution, 
that ſaileth in the frail Bark of the Fleſh, through the 
waves of the World. But to ſpeak in a mean :. The 
Vertue of Proſperity is "Temperance, the Vertue of Adver- 
ſity is Fortitude, which in Morals 1s the more heroical 
Vertue. Proſperity is the Bleſling of the Old Teſtament, 
Adverſity is the Blefling of the New, which carrieth the 
proater Benediction, and the clearer Revelation of God's 

avour. Yet even in the Old Teſtament, if you liften 
to David's Harp, you ſhall hear as many Hearſe-like 
Airs, as Carols. And the Pencil of the Holy Ghoſt 
hath laboured more in deſcribing the Afidtions of Fob, 
than the Felicities of Solomon. Proſperity is not without 
many fears and diſtaſtes; and Adver/ity is not without 
comtorts and hopes. ' We fee in Needle-works and Em- 
IIS | broyderies, 
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broyderies, it 15 more plealing to have a lively work 
upon a fad and folemn ground, than to' havea dark and 
melancholy Work upon a lightſfome ground.- Judge 
therefore of the pleaſure of the Heart, by the pleaſure of 
the Eye.  Certainly\ Vertue "is :hke - precious. Odours, 
moſt tragrant when they are 'incenſed or cruſhed: For 
Proſperity doth beſt diſcover Vice, but Adverſ/ity doth beſt. 
diſcover Vertue. | | NN 
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Gf Simulation and Diſſimulation. 


D Iſimulation is but a faintkind of Pohcy or Wiſdom;for 
#: it asketh a ſtrong Wit'and a'ſtrong Heart, to know 
when to tell truth, and to. do it. [Therefore it is. the weak- 
er ſort of Politicks; that;are the great;Diſlemblers. 

Tacitus ſaith,” Liwvia:ſeried:well with'the, Arts of ber Hus- 
band-and Diſſimulation of her Son'; attributing arts or Poligy 
© Auguſtus, and Difſimulationitq Tiberius.. And again, when 
Mucianus encourageth Veſpaſian to.'take Arms againſt Vi- 
zellius, he ſaith, We riſe not againſt the piercing Fudgment 
of Auguſtus, nor the extream Cautioi or Cloſenefs of Tiberi- 
us. Theſe properties of Arts, or Policy, and Diſſmulation, 
or Cloſeneſs, are indeed-habits and faculcies, ſeveral, and 
to be diſtinguiſhed. 'For if a man have that penetration 
of Judgmenr,as he can diſcern, what things are to be laid 
open, and what to be ſecreted, and what to be ſhewed 
at half lights, and ro whom, and when (which indeed 
are Arts of Stare, and Arts of Life, as, Tacirus well call- 
eth them) to him ; a habit of Diſſimulation is a hindrance, 
and a poorneſs. But: if a Man cannot attain to that 
Judgment, then it is left to him generally to be Cloſe, 
and a Diſſemblcr. For where a man'cannot chuſe or va- 
Ty in Particulars, there it is good to take the ſafeſt and 
wearieſtway in general ; like the going ſoftly by one-that 
cannot / well ice. Certainly the abieft Men that ever 
were, 
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Of Simulation and Difſimulation. 13 
were,have had all an openneſs and franknefs of dealing, 
and a Name of Certainty and Veracity : but then, they 
were like Horſes;. well- managed ;. for they could tell 
paſling well, when. to ſtop or turn; And at ſuch times, 
when they thought the caſe indeed required Diſjmulati- 
on, if then they uſed it, it. came to pals, that the former 
Opinion ſpread abroad of their good faith, and clearneſs 
of dealing, made them almoſt inviſible... © 
There are three degrees of this hiding and veiling of 
Mans ſelf. The firſt Cloſeneſs, Reſervation, and Secrecy ; 
when a Man leaveth himſelf without obſervation, or 
without hold to be taken what he is, The Second Diſſi- 
mulation in- the Negative, when a. Man lets fall Sigrs and 
Arguments, that he is not that he is. And the third S7- 
mulation in” the Affirmative, when a Man induſtrioufly 
and expreſly feigns and pretends to be that he is not. 
For the firſt of thefe, Secrecy : It is indeed the vertue 
of a Confeſlor ; and - aſſuredly the. Secrer Man heafeth 
many Confeſſions: For who will open himſelf toa Blab, 
or a Babler ? But if a man be pg 1 Secret, it inviteth 
diſcovery, as the more cloſe Air ſucketh in the miore 
open :. And as in confeflion, the revealing is not, for 
worldly uſe, but for the eaſe of a Mans heart ;. fo Se- 
cret; Men-come to the knowledge of many things in that 
kind, while Men rather diſcharge their minds, than im- 
part their minds. In few words, Myſteries are due to 
Secrecy. Beſides (to ſay truth) Nakedneſs is uncomely, as 
well in mind as in body ; and it addeth no {mall reve- 
rence to Mens manners and actions, 'if they be not alto- 
ether open. As, for. Talkers, and. Futile perſons, they 
are commonly vain, and credulous withal. For he that 
talketh what he knoweth, will alſo talk what he know- 
eth not. Therefore ſet it down, that an habit of Secrety 
zs both politick and meral, Andin'this part it 15 good, that 
a Mans face give his tongue leave to Geak: For the dif- 
covery of Mans ſelf, by the tracts of his countenance, 1s 
a great weakneſs and betrayinz, by how much it is ma- 
ny times more marked and believed, than' a 'Mans 
words, For 
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For the ſecond, which is Diſimulation': It followeth 
many times upon Secrecy by a —_— 3 fo that he that 
will be Secret, muſt be a Diſembler ii ſome degree. For 
Ten are too cunning, to ſuffer a man to keep an indif- 
Ferent carriage between both, and to be Secrer without 
ſwaying the ballance on either. ſide. They will ſo beſet 
a Man with queſtions, and draw him on, and pick it out 
of him, that without.an abſurd filence, he muſt ſhew an 
inclination one way ; or if he do not, they will gather 
as much by his Silence, as by his Speech : As for Equivo- 
cations, or Oraculous Speeches, they cannot hold out 
long: ſo that no man can be Secret, except he give him- 
ſelf a little ſcope of Diſimulation, which is, as it were, but 
the skirts-or train: of Secrecy. 

But for the third degree, which is Simulation, and falſe 
profeſſion : That Thold more culpable, and leſs politick, 
except it be in great and rare matters. And therefore a 
general cuſtom of Simulation (which'is this laſt degree) 
is a Vice, riſing either of a natural falſenefs or fearful- 
neſs, or of a mind that hath ſome main faults ; which 
becauſe a man muſt needs diſguiſe, it maketh him pra- 
&iſe Simulation in other things, left-his hand ſhould be 
out of uſe. os 

The great advantages of Simulation and Diſſimulation 
are three. Firſt, To lay aſleep oppoſition, and to fur- 
priſe : For where a Mans intentions are publiſhed, it is 
an alarm to call up all that are againſt them. The ſe- 
cond is, to reſerve to a Mans elf a fair retreat : For if 
a man engage himſelf by a manifeſt Declaration, he 
muſt go through, or take a fall. The third is, the better 
to diſcover the mind of another : For to him that opens 
himſelf, Men will hardly ſhew themſelves averſe, but 
will (fair) let him go on, and turn their freedom of 
ſpeech to freedom of thought. And therefore it is a good 
ſhrewd Proverb of the Spaniard, Tell a Lye, and find a 
Truth ; as if there were no way of diſcovery, but by Sia 
enulation. ”y | 
'Ther® 
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Of Parents and Children. Is 
There be alſo three diſadvantages to ſet it even. The 
firſt, That Simulation and Diſſimulation commonty my 
with them a ſhew of fearfulnefs, which in any buſine 
doth ſpoil the feathers of round Hying up tothe mark. 
The ſecond, That it puzzleth and perplexeth the conceits 
of many, that perhaps would otherwife co-operate with 
him, and makes a man walk alinoſt alone to his own 
ends. The third and greateſt is, That it depriveth'a man 
of one of the moſt principal inftruments for aftion;which 
is Truſt and Belief. The compoſition atid temperature is, 
to have Operineſs in fame and opinion, Secrecy in habit, D/- 
ſimulation in Kaſonable uſe, and a:-power to ſignif there 
be no remedy. | 


VII. 
Of 'Parents and Children. 


T HE joys of Parents are ſecret, and fo are their griefs 
A and fears ; they cannot utter the one, nor they 
will not utter the other. Children ſweeten labours, but 
they 'make misfortunes more bitter : they increaſe the 
cares of Life, but they mitigate the remembrance of 
Death. 'The- perpetuity by generation is common to 
Beaſts ; but memory, merit, and noble works are proper 
to Men : and ſurely a man ſhall fee the nobleſt Works 
and Foundations have proceeded from Childle{ſs Men, 
which have ſought to expreſs the: Tmages of their minds, 
where thoſe of their bodies have failed : So the care of 
poſterity is moſt in- them that have no poſterity: They 
that are the firſt raiſers of their Honſes, are moſt indul- 
gent towards their Children ; beholding them as the con- 
tinuance, not only of their kind, but of their work, and 
fo both Childre and Creatures. 

The difference in affection of Parents towards their ſe- 
ral Children, is many times unequal, and ſometimes un- 
worthy, 
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worthy, eſpecially in the Mother ; as Solomon faith, A wiſe 
Son rejoyceth the Father, but an ungracious Son ſhames the 
Aother, A man ſhall ſee, where there is a Houſe full of 
Children, one or two.of the eldeſt reſpedted, and the 
youngeſt'made wantons ; but in the midft, ſome that are 
3s it were forgotten; who many times nevertheleſs prove 
the beſt. The illiberality of Parents in allowarice towards 
their Children, is an harmful error, makes them baſe, ac- 
Quaitits them with ſhifts, makes them ſort with mean 
company, and makes them ſurfeit more when they come 
to plenty : and therefore the proof.is beſt, when men 
keep their authority towards their Chi/dren, but not their 
purſe. Men have a fooliſh manner (both Parents, and 
Schoot- Maſters, and Servants) in Creating and breeding 
an emulation between-Brothers, during Childhood, which 
many times ſorteth to diſcord when they are men, and 
diſturbeth Families. The Jralians make little difference 
between Childrez and Nephews, or near Kinsfolks ; bur 
ſo they be of the lunip they. care not; though they paſs 
not through their own body. And to fay truth, in Na- 
ture it is much alike matter, infomuch that we ſee a Ne- 
phew ſometimes reſembleth an Uncle, or a Kinſman, 
more than his own Parent, as the blood happens. It 
Parents chuſe betimes the vocations and courſes they 
mean their Children ſhould take, for then they are molt 
flexible ; and ler them not too: much apply themſelves 
to the diſpoſition of their Children, as thinking they will 
take beſt to that which they have moſt mind to. Ir js 
true, that if the affection or aptnels of the Children be 
extraordinary, then it is good not to croſs it : but gene- 
rally the precept is good, Optimum elige, ſuave & facile 
illud facit conſuctudo, younger Brothers are commonly for- 
tunate, but ſeldom or never where the elder are difin- 
herited. 


of 


VIII. 
Of Marriage apd Single. Life. 


E that hath 7/ife and Childre», hath given hoſtages 

to Fortune, for they are impediments to great 
enterpriſes, either of Vertue-or Miſchief. Certainly 
the beſt works, and of greateſt merit for the publick, 
have proceeded from the znmarried or Childleſs Men, 
which both in affection and means have married and 
endowed the publick. Yet it were great reaſon, that 
thoſe that have Children, ſhould have greateſt care of fu- 
ture times, .unto which they know they mult tran{mir 
their deareſt pledges. Some-.there are, who though 
they lead a Single Life, yet their thoughts do end with 
themſelves , and account future times impertinencies. 
Nay, there are ſome other, that account Wife and C21/- 
dren but as Bills of Charges. Nay, more, there are 
{ome fooliſh rich covetous men, that: rake pride in ha- 
ving no Children, becauſe they may be thought fo much 
the richer. For perhaps they have heard ſome raik, 
Such an one is a great rich Man 5 and another except to 
it, ea, but he hath a great charge of Children ; as if it were 
an abatement to his riches. But the molt ordinary caufe 
of a Single Life is Liberty, eſpecially in certain feli-plea- 
ſing and humorous minds, which are fo ſenſible of eve- 
ry reitraint, as they will go near to think their Gird!es 
and Garters to be Bonds and Shackles. Unmarried wer: 
are beſt Friends, beſt Matters, beſt Servants, but not a!- 
ways beit Subjects ; for they are light to run away, and 
almoſt all Fugitives are of that condition. A firgle !7- 
doth well with Churci-1zw : for Charity will hard:y wa- 
ter the Ground, where it muſt firſt Hl a Pool.. it 55 
indifferent tor Fudges and Magiſtrates ; for it they be 14- 
cile and corrupt, you ſhail have a Servant five time; 
worſe than a }/ife. For Souidiers, I find the Genera": 
| E COMING", 
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commonly in their hortatives put men in mind of their 
Wives and Childres. And I think the deſpiſing of Mar- 
riage amongſt the Turks, making the vulgar Souldier 
more baſe. Certainly Wife and Children are a kind of 
humanity ; and Single men, though they be many times 
more charitable, becauſe their means are leſs exhauſt : 
yet on the other fide, they are more cruel and hard 


hearted, (good to make ſevere Inquiſitors) becauſe their 


rendernefs is not ſo oft called upon. Grave natures, led 
by cuſtom, and therefore conſtant, are commonly lo- 
ving Hasbands; as was ſaid of Ulyſſes, Vetulam ſuam pre- 
tulit immortalitati, Chaſt Women are often proud and 
froward, as preſuming upon the merit of their chaſtity, 
It is one of the beſt bonds both of chaſtity and obedi- 
ence in the Wife, it ſhe thinks her Husband wile, which 
ſhe will never do, if ſhe find him jealous. Wives are 
young mens Miltrifles, Companions for middle Age, 
and old mens Nurſes ; ſo as a man may have a quarrel 
to marry when he will. But yet he was reputed one of 
the wiſe men, that made an{wer to the queltion ; When 
a man ſhould marry? 4 young man n0t yet, an elder man 
zot at all, It 1s often ſeen, that bad Husbands have ve- 
ry good Wives ; whether it be, that it raifeth the prics 
of their Husbaz:ds kindneſs when it comes, or that the 
Wives take a pride in their patience; Bur this never fat's, 
if the bad Husbands were of their own chuling, againit 
their Friends conſent ; for then they will be lure to 
make good their own folly. 


IX. 
Of Envy. 


HERE be none of the 4fef#ions, which have been 
noted to facinate or bewitch, but Love and Ev. 
They both have vehemenc wiſhes, they frame them- 
ſolves 
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ſelves readily into imaginations and ſuggeſtions ; and 
they come eaſily into the eye, eſpecially upon the pre- 
ſence of the objects, which are the points that conduce 
to faſcination, if any ſuch thing there be. We ſee like- 
wiſe the Scripture calleth Envy, an evil eye ; and the A- 
ſtrologers call the evil influences of the Stars, Evil Af- 
pets ; ſo that ftill there ſeemeth to be acknowledged in 
the at of Ervy, an ejaculation or irradiation of the Eye. 
Nay, ſome have been ſo curious, as.to note, that the 
times, when the ſtroke or percuſſion of an Ervious Eye 
doth moſt hurt, are, when the Party envied is beheld in 
Glory or Triumph ; for that ſets an edge upon Ervy : 
And beſides, at ſuch times the ſpirits of the Perſon envi- 
ed do come forth moſt into the outward parts, and ſo 
meet the blow. 

But leaving theſe curioſities, (though not unworthy 
to be thought on in fit place) we will handie, What 
Perſons are apt to envy others, what Perſons are moſt ſubject 
to be envied themſelves, and what is the difference between 
publick and private Ewvy. 

A man that hath no virtue in himſelf, ever envierh 
virtue in others. For mens minds will either ized upon 


their own good, or upon others evil ; and who want- 


eth the one, will pray upon the other ; and who fo 
is out of hope' to attain to anothers vertue, will 
{eek to come at even-hand by deprefling anothers For- 
eune. | 
A man that is buſie and inquiſitive, is commonly Ez- 
vious: for to know much of other nrens matters cannor 
be, becauſe all that ado may concern his eſtate ; there- 
fore it muſt needs be, that he taketh a kind of play- 
pleaſure in looking upon the fortunes of others ; nei- 
ther can he that mindeth but his own bulineſfs, find 
much matter for Ezvy: For Envy is a gadding paſlion, 
and walketh the Streets, and doth not keep home, New 
eſt curioſus, quin idem ſit malevolus. 
Men of noble Birth are noted to be exwicus towards 
new Men when they riſe : For the diſtance is altered ; 
C2 and 
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and it is like a deceit of the eye, that when others come 
on, they think themſelves go back. 

Deformed perſons, and Eunuchs, and old Men, and 
Baſtards are envious : for he that cannot poſſibly: mend 
his own caſe, will do what he can to impair anothers, 
except theſe defects light upon a very brave and heroi- 
cal nature, which thinketh to make his natural wants 
part of his honour ; in that it ſhould be ſaid, that an 
Eunuch, or lame man, did ſuch great matters, affe- 


ing the honour of a miracle, as it was in Narſes the Eu-, 


nuch, and Apeſilans, and Tamberlanes, that were lame 
men. 

The ſame is the caſe of men that riſe after calamities 
and misfortunes ; for they are as men fallen out with 
the times, and think other mens harms a Redemption of 
their own ſufferings. 

They that deſire to excel in too many matters, out of 
levity and vain glory, are ever Enwvius; For they can- 
not want work, it being impoſſible but many in ſome 
one of thoſe things ſhould furpaſs them ; which was the 
character of Adrian the Emperour, that mortally cnwvied 
Pects and Fainters, and Art ificers in works wherein he 
had a vein to excel. 

Laftiy, ncar Kinsfolks: and Feliows in Office, and 
thoſe that have been bred together, are more apt. to; Er- 
wy their equals, when they are raifcd : For it doth up- 
braid unto them their own fortunes, and pointeth at 
them, and cometh oftner into their remembrance, and 
incurreth likewiſe more into the note of others ; aud 
/*:yy ever redoubleth from Speech and Fame. C/zs 
I'zwy wos tne more Vie and malignant towards his Bro- 
ther 2b, becauſe when his Sacrifice was better accept- 
cd. there was no body to look on. Thus much for thoje 
that are opt to Enay. 

Concerning theſe that are more or leſs [ubjcf to Froy : 
Ficſt, Perſons of eminent virtue, when they are advan- 
ced arc lets ec ; For their fortune ſeemeth but duc 
utito them ; and no man ezvyeth the payment of a Det!, 


but 
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but Rewards and Liberality rather. Again, Envy 1s e- 
ver joyned with the comparing of a man's ſelf ; and 
where there is no compariſon, no Envy; and therefore 
Kings are not envied, but by Kings. Nevertheleſs it is 
to be noted, that unworthy perſons are moſt exwied at 
their firſt coming in, and afterwards overcome it bet- 
ter; whereas contrariwiſe, Perſons of worth and merit 
are moſt envied, when their fortune continueth long. 
For by that time, though their virtue be the fame, yet 
it hath not the ſame Lyſre; for freſh men grow up that 
darken it. 

Perſons of noble blood are leſs evied in their riſing ; 
for it ſeemeth but right done to their Birth. Beſides, 
there ſeemeth not much added to their fortune ; and 
Envy 1s as the Sun-beams, that beat hotter upon a Bank 
or ſteep riſing Ground, than upon a Flat. And for the 
ſame reaſons, thoſe that are advanced by deprees are 
leſs enwied, than thoſe that are advanced iuddenty, and 
per ſaltum. 

Thoſe that have joyned with their Honour great 
Travels, Cares or Perils, are leſs ſubjze& to Envy : For 
men think that they earn their Honours hardly, and pi- 
ty them ſometimes; and Piry ever heatech Envy : 
Wherefore you ſhall obſerve, that the more deep and 
ſober ſort of politick Perfons in their greatneſs, are e- 
ver bemoaning themſelves, what a life they lcad, chant- 
ing Cuamta patimur, Not that they teel it fo, but only 
to abate the edge of Envy. But this is to be underitood 
of buſineſs that is laid upon men, and not wwch as they 
call unto themſelves. For nothing incretieth Ezvy 
more than an unneceſtary and ambitious engrotling or 
buſineſs ; and nothing doth extinguifh Fzvy more, than 
for a great Perſon to preſerve ali other interior Giticers 
in their full rights and preheminencies of their piaccs : 

or by that means there be ſo many Skreens vetween 
tim and Envy. 

Above all, thoſe are moſt ſubjzet to Frvy which ca' 
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proud manner, being never well but while they are 
ſhewing how great they are, either by outward pomp, 
or by triumphing over all oppoſition or competition ; 
whereas wiſe men will rather do Sacrifice to Exwvy, in 
ſaffering themſelves ſometimes of purpoſe to be croſt 
and over-born of things that do not much concern 
them. Notwithſtanding ſo much is true, That the car- 


riage of greatneſs in a plain and open manner (o it be. 


without arrogancy and vain-glory) doth draw leſs En- 
wy, than if it be in a more crafty and cunning faſhion, 
For in that courſe a man doth but diſavow fortune, and 
ſeemeth to be conſcious of his own want in worth, and 
doth but teach others to Ezvy him. 


Laſtly, To conclude this part ; As we faid in the be-- 


ginning, that the Ad of Envy had ſomewhat in it of 
witchcraft, ſo there is no other cure of Ezvy but the 
cure of witchcroft ; and that is, to remove the Lot (as 
they call it) and to iay it upon another. For which 
purpoſe, the wiſer ſort of great Perſons, bring in ever 
upon the Stage ſome body upon whom to drive the Er- 
wy that would come upon themſelves ; ſometimes upon 
Miniſters and Servants, fometimes upon Colleagues and 
Aſociates, and the like ; and for that turn there are 
ever wanting ſome Perſons of violent and undertaking 
Natures, who, ſo they may have Power and Buſineſs, 
will take it at any colt. | 
Now to ſpeak of publick Exvy. There is yet ſome 
good in publick Envy ; whereas 1n privare there is none. 
For publick Envy is an Oftraciſm, that eclipſeth men when 
they grow too great. And therefore it is a bridle alfo 
to great ones, to keep them within bounds. | 
This Ezvy being in the Latine word Inwidia, goeth 
in the modern Languages by the name of Diſcenten- 
»ext, of which we Jhall ſpeak in handling Sedition. Tt 
15 2 Giſeaſe in a State like to infection ; for as infettion 
ſpreadeth upon'that which is toand, and rainteth it; fo 
when Ervy is gotten once in 4 State, it traduceth even 
the beſt actions thereof, and turnech them into an ill 
PE EE odour. 
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odour. And therefore there is little won by interming- 
ling of plauſible ations. For that doth argue but a 
weakneſs and fear of Emvy, which hurteth fo much rhe 
more, as it is likewiſe uſual in i»f&ions ; which 1f you 
fear them, you call them upon you. 

This publick Envy ſeemeth to bear chiefly upon prin- 
cipal Officers or Miniſters, rather than upon Kings and 
Eſtates themſelves. But this is a ſure ruic, that if the 
Envy upon the Miniſters be great, whe: the cauſe of it 
in him 1s ſmall ; or if the Envy be general, in a manner, 
upon all the Miniſters of an Eſtate, then the Zzwy 
(though hidden) is truly upon the State it felt. And 
ſo much of publick Envy or Diſcontentment, and the dif- 
ference thereof from private Envy, which was handled 
in the firſt place. 

We will add this in general, touching the Aﬀection 
of Envy ; that, of all other Aﬀections, it is the moſt im- 
portune and continual. For of other Afections there 
1s occalion given but now and then. And therefore ir 
was well ſaid, Invidie feftos dies nor agit, For it 1s ever 
working upon ſome or other. And it is alſo noted, that 
Love and Envy do make a man pine, which other Af- 
fections do not ; becauſe they are not ſo continual. Ir 
is alſo the vileſt Aﬀection, and the moſt depraved: for 


- which cauſe it is the proper Attribute of the Devil, who 


is called the envious Man, that ſoweth Tares amongſt the 
Wheat by night : as it always cometh to paſs, that Envy 
worketh ſubtilly, and in the dark, and to the prejudice 
of good things, ſuch as is the heat. 


C——— J 


X. 
| Of Love. 
T HE Stage is more beholding to Love than the Lite 


of Man. For, as to the Stage, Love is even matter 


o: Comedies, and now and thin of Tragedies: but in 
+ L ite 
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Life it doth much miſchief ; ſometimes like a Syrey, 
{ometimes like a Fury. You may obſferve, that amongſt 
all the great and worthy perſons (whereof the Memo- 
ry remaineth, either Ancient .or Recent) there is not 
one that hath been tranſported to the mad degree of 
Love : which ſhew, that great Spirits, and great Puſj- 
neſs, do keep out this weak Pailion. You muſt except 
nevertheleſs, Marcus Antonius, the half Partner of the 
Empire of Reme ; and Appius Cliudius the Decemwir, the 
Law-giver : whereof the former was indeed a Volup-' 
tuous Man, and Inordinate ; but the Latter was an Au- 
ſtere «nd Wiſe Man. And therefore it ſeems, (though 
rarely) that Love can find entrance, not only into' an 
open Heart, but alſo into a Heart well fortified, if 
watch be not well kept. It is a poor ſaying of Epicuris, 
Satis magnum Hlier cilteri 7 weat run ſumus. As if Man, 
made for the contemplation of Heaven, and all noble 
Objects, ſhould do nothing but kneel before a little I- 
col, and make himſelf a Subject, though not of the 
Mouth (as Beaſts are) yet of the Eye, which was given 
him for higher purpoſes. Ir is a ſtrange thing to note 
the Exceſs of this pafiton ; and how it braves the Nature 
and value of things by this, that the ſpeaking in a per- 
retual Hyperbole is comely in nothing but in Love, Net- | 
ther is it meerly in the Phraſe: for, whereas it hath been 

well: ſaid, that the Arch-fiatterer, with whom all the 
petry flatterers have intelligence, is a Man's ſelf ; cer- 
rainly, the Love 15 more. For there wps never a proud 

Man thought ſo abſurdly well of himſelf, as the Lower 

doth of the Perſon Loved : and therefore it was well 

iaid, that #t is 1mpoſſible to Love, and to be wiſe, Neither 

doth this weakneſs appear to others only, and not to the | 
Party Leved : but to the Loved moft of all ; except the | 
Leve be reciprogue: for it is a true rule, that Lowe is e- | 
ver rewarded, either with the reciproque, or with an 
inward and ſecret Contempt. By kow much the more 
men ought to beware of this Palion, which loteth not 
©: cther things, but it ivif, As for the other loites, 
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the Poets Relation doth well figure them ; that he that 
preferreth Helena, quitteth the gifts of Fuvo and Pallas. 
For whoſoever efteemeth too much of amorous affeci- 
on, quitteth both Riches and 71i/dow. This Paflion hath 
his Floods in the very times of weakneſs : which are 
great Proſperity, and great A«w©/ity ; though this latter 
hath beea leſs obſerved. Both which times kindle Lowe, 
and make it more frequent, and therefore ſhew it to be 
the Child of Folly. They do beſt, who, if they can- 
not but admit Love ; yet make it keep Quarter, and ſe- 
ver it wholly from their ſerious Aﬀairs and Actions of 
Life: for if it check once with Buſineſs, it troubleth 
mens Fortunes, and maketh men that they can no ways 
be true to their own Ends. I know not how, but mar- 
tial men are given to Leve ; I think it is but as they 
are given to Fine ; for Perils commonly ask to be paid 
in Pleaſures. There is in a mans Nature a ſecret Incli- 
nation and Motion towards Love of others ; which if 
it be not ſpent upon ſome one, or a few, doth natural- 
ly ſpread it ſelf towards many, and maketh men he- 
come Humane and Charitable ; as it is ſeen ſometime in 
Friars. Nuptial Love maketh Mankind ; Friendly Love 
perfefteth it ; but wanton Love corrupteth and embaſeth it. 


——_——. 


+ Bf 
Of Great Place. 


E N in Great Place are thrice Servants : Servants 
| of the Soveraign or State; Servants of Fame ; and 
Servants of Buſineſs. So as they have no Freedom, ei- 
ther in their Per/ons, nor in their 4&5, nor in their 
Times, Tt is a itrange defire to ſeek Power, and to loſe 


L:h:rty; or to ſeck Power over ethers, and to loſe Pow- 
er over a ens cif. The Riſing unto Place is laborious; 
and by Pains men come to greater Fai: : and it is lome- 
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times baſe ; and by Indignities men come to Dignities, 
The Standing is Slippery, and the Regreſs is either a 
Downfall, or at leaſt an Eclipſe, which is a melancho- 
ly thing. Cum non ſis, qui fueris, non eſſe, cur welis vive- 
7e, Nay, retire men cannot when they would ; n&- 
ther will they, when it were Reaſon : but are impati- 
ent of Privateneſs, even in Age and Sickneſs, which 
require the Shadow : Like old Townſmen ; that will 
be {till ſitting ar their Street Door, though thereby they 
offer Age to Scorn. Certainly Great Perſons had need 
to borrow other mens Opinions, to think themſelves 
happy ; for if they judge by their own feeling, they 
cannot find it: but if they think with themſelves what 
other men think of them, and that other men would 
fain be as they are, then they are happy, as it were by 
report ; when perhaps they find the contrary within. 
For they are the firſt that find their own griefs ; though 
they be the laſt that find their own fault. Certainly, 


Men, in great Fortunes are ſtrangers to themſelves, and ' 


while they are in the puzzle of Buſineſs, they have no 
time to tend their Health, either of body or mind. 71; 
Mors gravis incubat, qui notus nimis omnibus, ignotus mori- 
tur fibi. In Plzcc, there 1s licence to do Good and Evil, 
whereof the latter is a curſe; for in Evil, the beſt con- 
dition is not to Will, the ſecond not to Can. But Pow- 
er to do good, is the true and lawful end of afpiring: 
for good thoughts (though God accept them,) yet to- 
wards Men are littie better than good dreams, except 
they be put in Act ; and that cannot be without Pow- 
er and Place, as the Vantage and Commanding Ground. 
Merit and good Works is the end oi mans motion ; and 
Conſcience of the faine is the accompliſhment of mans 
reſt: for if a man can be partaker of God s Theater; 
he ſhall likewile be partaker of God's Reſt. Et conver- 
ſus Deus, nt aſpiceret opera, que fecerumt manus ſue, viit 
auod onmnia efjent bona nim ; And then the Sabbath. In 
the Diſcharge of thy Place, ſet before thee the beſt Ex- 
amples ; for Imitation is a Globe of Precepts. And at- 
ter 
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ter a time ſet before thee thine own Example ; and ex- 
amine thy ſelf ſtrictly whether thou didſt not beſt ar 
firſt. Negle& not alſo the Examples. of thoſe that have 
carried themſelves ill in the ſame Place : not top ſet off 
thy ſelf by taxing their memory*; but to direct thy felf 
what to avoid. Reform therefore without bravery or 
ſcandal of former Times and Perſons ; but yer ſet it 
down to thy ſelf, as well to create good precedents as 
to follow them. Reduce things to the firſt Infticution, 
and obſerve wherein, and how they have degenerated; 
but yet ask Counſel of both Times, of the Ancienter 
Time what is beſt, and of the Latter Time what is fir= 
teſt. Seek to make thy Courſe Regular, that men may 
know before-hand what they may expect, bur be not 
too poſitive and peremptory ; and expreſs thy ſelf well 
when thou digreſfeft from thy Rule. . Preſerve the righc 
of thy Place, but flir not queſtions of Juriſdiction ; and 
rather aJume thy Right in Sitence and 4? ao, than 
voice it with Claims and Challenges. Preſerve likewiſe 
the Right of Inferior Places ; and think it more Honour 
to dire in chief, than to be buſie in all. Embrace and 
invite Helps and Advices, touching the Execution of thy 
Place: and do not drive away fuch as bring Informati- 
on, as medlers, but accept of them in good part. The 
Vices of Authority are chiefiy four : Delays, Corruption, 
Roughneſs and Fattion. For Delays, Give eaiije accels, 
Keep Times appointed, Go through with that which is 
in hand, and interlace not buſineſs but of neceflity. 
For Cerruption, Not oniy bind thine own hands, or thy 
Servants. hands from taking, but bind the hands of Sui- 
tors alſo fron offering: For integrity uſed, doth the 
one; but Integrity profeſſed, and with a manifeſt dere- 
ſation of Bribery, doth the other ; and avoid not on- 
ly the Fault, bur the Suſpicion. Whoſoever is found 
variable, and changeth manifeſtly, without manifeſt 
Cauſe, giveth ſuſpicion of Corruprion. Therefore always 
when thou changeſt thine opinion or courſe, profeſs ic 
plainly, and deciare it, together with the Reatons that 
| | > move 
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move thee to change, and do not think to ſteal it. A 
Servant, or a Favourite, if he be inward, and no other 
apparent Cauſe of Eſteem, is commonly thought but a 
By-way to cloſe Corruption. For Roughneſs, It is a need- 
leſs cauſe of Diſcontent ; Severity breedeth Fear, but 
Roughneſs breedeth Hate. Even Reproofs from Autho- 
rity ought to be grave, and not taunting. As for Fa- 
cility, It is worſe than Bribery : for Bribes come but 
now and then ; but if Importunity, or id!e Reſpect 
lead a Man, he ſhall never be without, as Soon faith, 
To reſpect Perſons is not good ; for ſuch a Man will tranſ- 
greſs for a piece of bread, It 1s moſt true that was anci- 
iy ſpoken ; A Place ſheweth the Man : and it ſheweth 
ome to the better, and ſome to the worſe : . Ommnium 
conſenſu ; capax Imperii, niſi imperaſſet 5 ſaith Tacitus of 
Galba: but of Veſpaſian he ſaith, Solus imperantium Veſpa- 
(anus mutatus in melius. Though the one was meant of 
Sufficiency, the other of Manners and Afﬀection. It is 
an aſſured Sign of a worthy and generous Spirit, whom 
Honour amends : for Honour is, or ſhould be, the place 
of Vertue ; and as in Nature things move violently to 
their place, and calmly in their place: ſo Vertue in Am- 
bition is violent, in Authority ſettled and calm. All 
riſing to Great Place, is by a winding Stair; and if there 
be Factions, it is good to ſide a Mans ſelf, whilſt he is 
in the Riſing ; and to balance himfeif when he is 


placed. Uſe the memory of thy Predeceſfor fairly and - 


tenderly ; for if thou doſt not, it is a debt will ſure be 
paid when thou art gone. If thou have Colleagues, 
reſped& them, and rather call them when they look not 
for it, than exclude chem when they have reaſon to look 
to be called. Be not tco ſenfible, or too remembring 
of thy Place in Converſation, and private Anſwers to 
Suitors ; But let it rather be ſaid, Fm he fits in Tlace te 
is anotier M::m. 
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IH 
Of Boladneſs. 


| i is 2 trivial Grammar-School Text, but yet worthy 
a wiſe Mans conſideration. Queſtion was asked of 
Demoſthenes, What was the chief part of an Orator? He 
anſwered, A&#io; What next 2 A#ion ; What next a- 
gain 2 Aion ; He ſaid it that knew it beſt, and had by 
nature himſelfno advantage in that he commended. A 
ſtrange thing, that that part of an Orator which is but 
ſuperficial, and rather the vertue of a Player, ſhould be 
placed ſo high above thoſe other noble parts of Inwer- 
tion, - Elocution, and the reſt : Nay, almoſt alone; as if 
it were All in All. But the reaſon is plain. There is 
in Humane Nature generally more of the Fool than 
of the Wiſe ; and therefore-thoſe faculties, by which 
the fooliſh part of mens minds is taken are molt potent. 
Wonderful like is the caſe of Boldneſs in civil buſineſs : 
What firſt 2 Bo[dneſs ; What ſecond and third ? Boldneſs. 
And yet Boldneſs is a Child of Ignorance and Baſeneſs, 
far inferior to other parts. But nevertheleſs it doth faſ- 
cinate and bind hand and foot, thoſe that are either 
ſhallow in judgment, or weak in courage, which are 
the greateſt part ; yea, and prevaileth wich wiſe men 
at weak times. "Therefore we ſee it hath done Wonders 
in popular States, but with Senates and Princes leſs ; 
and more, - ever upon the firſt entrance of Bold Perſons 
into action, than fon after: for Boldneſs is an ill Keep- 
er of Promiſe. Surely, as there are Meuntebanks for the 
Natural Body, ſo are there Meountebarks for the Politck 
Body : Men that undertake great Cures, and perhaps 
have been lucky in two or three Experiments, but want 
the grounds of Science, and therefore cannot hold our. 
Nay, you ſhall ſee a Bold Fellow many times do Mabc- 
met $ miracle ; Manowiet mace the People belicve, _ 
e 
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he would call an Hill to him ; and from the top of it 
offer up his Prayers for the obſervers of his Law. The 
people aſſembled, AMahomer called the Hill to him again | tic 
and again ; and when the Hill ſtood ſtill, he was ne- || th 
ver 4 whit abaſhed, but ſaid, 1 the Hill will not come to | W 
Mahomet, Mahomet vil! go to the Hill. So theſe men, | G 
when they have promiſed great matters, and failed moſt | ac 
ſhamefully, yer (if they have the perfection of Boldneſs) | © 
they will but ſlight it over, and make a turn, and no || 1c 
more ado. Certainly to men of great judgment, -Bold | 3s 
perſons are a ſport to behold ; nay, and to the Vulgar Þ b 
alſo, Boldneſs hath ſomewhat of the Ridiculous. For if | i! 
abſurdity be the ſubject of laughter, doubt you not, | v 
but great Beldneſs is ſeldom without ſome abſurdity. | i 
Eſpecially it is'a ſport to ſee, when a Bold Fellow is out Þ 3 
of countenance ; for that puts his face into a moſt I 1 
ſhrunken and wooden poſture, as needs it muſt: for in ſ C 

i 

i 


baſhfulneſs the Spirits do a little go and come, but with 
Beld men, unon like occafion, they ſtand at a ſtay, like 
a Stale or Cheſs, where it is no Mate, but yet the Game 
cannot ſtir. Bur this laſt were fitter for a Satyr than 
for a ſerious Obſervation. This is well to be weighed, 
That Boldneſs is ever blind ; for it ſeeth not dangers 
and inconveniencies ; therefore it is ill in Counſel, 
good in Execution : ſo that the right uſe of Bold per- 
Fins is, that they never command in Chief, but be Se- 
conds, and under the direqion of others. For in Coun- 
ſel it i5 good to ſee Dangers, and in Execution not to ſee 
thera, except they be very great. 
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XIIL 
Of Goodneſs, and Goodneſs of Nature. 


| Take Geodneſs in this ſence, the affeting of the weal 

of Men, which is that the Grecians call Philanthropia ; 
and the Word Humaority (as it is uled) is a little too Iight 
to 
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to expreſs it. Goodneſs T call the Habit, and Goodneſs of 


Nature the Inclination. This of all Vertues and Digri- 
ties of the mind is the greateſt, being the Character of 
the Deity ; and without it man is a bufie, miſchievous 
wretched thing, no better than a kind of  Vermine. 
Goodneſs an{wers to the Theological Vertue, Charity, and 
admits no exceſs, but error. The deſire of power in 
exceſs cauſed the Ange!s to fall ; the deſire of know- 
ledge in exceſs cauſed Man to fall ; but in Charity there 
3s no excels, neither can Angel or Man come in danger 
by it. The inclination of Goodneſs is imprinted deeply 
in the nature of man ; inſomuch, that if it iſſue not to- 
wards men, it will take unto other living Creatures ; as 
it is ſeen inthe Turks, a cruel people, who nevertheleſs 
are kind to Beaſts, and give Alms to Dogs and Birds : 
Inſfomuch as Busbechins reporteth, a Chriſtian Boy in 
Conſtantinople had like to have been ſtoned for gagging, 
in a waggiſhneſs, a long-billed Fowl. Errors indeed, 
in this Vertue, in Goodneſs or Charity may be committed. 
The Halians have an ungracious Proverb, T ants buon che 
wal niente ; So good that be is good for nothing. And one 


_ of the Doctors of Italy, Nicholas Macchiavel, had the con- 


ftidence to put in writing, almoſt in plain terms, That 
the Chriſtian Faith bad given up good men in prey to thoſe 
that are tyrannical and unjuſt : which he ſpake, becauſe 
indeed there was never Law, or Sect, or Opinion, did 
ſo much magnifie Goodneſs as the Chriſtian Religion 
doth: therefore, to avoid the ſcandal, and danger both, 
it is good to take knowledge of the errors of an Habit 
ſo excellent. Seek the good of other men, but be not 
in bondage to their faces or fancies ; for that is but fa- 
cility or ſoftneſs, which taketh an honeft mind priſoner. 
Neither give the e/op's Cock a Gem, who would be 
better pleaſed and happier if he had had a Barly Corn. 
The Example of God teacheth the Leſſon truly : He 
ſendeth his Rain, and maketh his Sun to ſhine upon the FuſF 
and Unjuſt ; but he doth not rain Wealth, nor ſhine 
Honour and Virtues upon Men equally. Common - 
nefits 
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nefits are to be communicated with all ; but peculiar be. 
nefits with choice. And beware, how in making the 
Portraiture, thou breakeſt the Pattern ; for Divinity 
maketh the love of our ſelves the Pattern ; the love of 
our Neighbours but the Portraiture. Sell all thou haf 
and give it to the poor, and follow me : but fell not all 
thou haſt, except thou come and follow me ; that is, 
except thou have a Vocation, wherein thou mayft do as 
much good with little means as with great: for other- 
wiſe, in feeding the Streams thou drieſt the Fountain. 


Neither is there only a Habit of Goodneſs directed by. 


right Reaſon : but there is in ſome Men, even in Na- 
ture, a diſpoſition towards it ; as on the other ſide, 
there is a natural malignity. For there be that in their 
Nature do not affe& the good of others. The lighter 
ſort of malignity turneth.but to croſsneſs, or froward- 
neſs, or aptneſs to oppoſe, or difficileneſs, or the like; 
but the deeper fort to envy and meer miſchief. Such 
men in other mens calamities, are as it were in ſeaſon, 
and are ever on the loading part; not ſo good as the 
Dogs that licked Lazarus's | aq but like Flies, that are 
{till buzzing upon any thing that is raw ; /anthropi, 
that make it their practice to bring men. to the Bough, 
and yet have never a Tree for the purpoſe in their 
Gardens, as Timon had. Such diſpoſitions are the very 
errors of Humane Nature ; and yet they are the fitreit 
Timber to make great Politicks of : like to knee-Tim- 
ber, that is good for Ships that are ordained to be toſſed, 
bur not for building Houſes, that ſhall ſtand firm. The 
parts and ſigns of Goodneſs are many. If a Man be gra- 
cious and courteous to Strangers, it ſhews he is a Citi- 
zen of the worid ; and that his heart is no Iſland cut off 
from other Lands, but a Continent that joyns to them. 
If he be compatitonate towards the aMlictions of others, 
it ſhews that his heart is like the noble Tree, thart is 
wounded it ſelf, when it gives the Balm. If he eaſily 
. pardons and remits offences, it ſhews that his mind is 


planted above Injuries, fo that he cannot be jhor, It he 
be 
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be thankful for ſmall benefits, it ſhews that he weighs 


. mens minds, and not their traſh. But above all, if he 


have Saint Paul's perfection, that he would wiſh to be an 
Anathema from Chriſt, for the Salvation of his Brethren, 
it ſhews much of a Divine Natute, and a kind of con- 
formity with Chriſt himſelf. | 


XIV. 
Of Nobility. 


WE will ſpeak of Nobility, Firſt as a Portion of an 
Eſtate, then as a Condition of Particulzr Perſons. 
A Monarchy, where there is no Nobi/:ty at all, is ever a 
pure and abſolute Tyramy, as that of the Turks, for Ne- 
bility attempers Severaignty, and draws the eyes of the 
People ſomewhat aſide om the Line Royal, But for 
Democracies they need it not: and they are commonly 
more quiet, and leſs ſubje& to Sedition, than where 
there are Stirps of Nebles. For mens eyes are upon the 
buſineſs, and not upon the perſons ; or if upon the per- 
ſons,it is for buſinels ſake, as thggttteſt, and not for flags 
and pedigree. We ſee the Sw:7Zers laſt well, notwith- 
ſtanding their diverſity of Religion, and of Cantons : 
for Utility is their Bond, and not Reſpets. The Uni- 
ted Provinces of the Low-Countries in their Government 
excel : for where there is an equality, the Conſultations 
are more indifferent, and the payments and tributes 
more chearful. A great and potent Nebility addeth Ma- 
jeſty to a Monarch, but diminiſheth Power ; and put- 
teth Life and Spirit into the People, but preffeth cheir 
Fortune. It is well when Nobles are not too great for 
Soveraignty, nor for juſtice; and yet maintained in 
that height, as the Infolency of Inferiours may be bro- 
ken upon them, befdre it come on too faſt upon the 
Majeſty of Kings. A _—_ Nobility cauſeth Pover- 
- ry 
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ty and inconvenience in a State ; for it is a ſurcharge of 
expence ; and beſides, it being of neceſlity that many 
of the Nobility fall in time to be weak in Fortune, it 
maketh a kind of Diſproportion between Honour and 
Means. 

As for Nobility in particular Perſons, Tt is a reverend 
thing to ſce an ancient Caſtle or Building not in decay; 
or to ſee a fair Timber Tree found and perfe&t: how 
much more to behold an Ancient Noble Family, which 
hath ſtood againſt the Waves and Weathers of Time. 
For New Nebliry is but the A& of Power ; but Anci- 
ent Nobility is the At of Time. Thoſe that are firſt 
raiſed to Nebility are commonly more virtuous, but lefs 
innocent than their Deſcendents ; for there is rarely 
any Riſing, but by a commixture of good and evil Arts, 
But it is reaſon the memory of their Vertues remain to 
their Poſterity ; and their faults die with themſelves. 
Nebility of Birth commonly abateth induſtry ; and he 
that is not induſtrious, enyieth him that is. Beſides, Noble 
Perſons cannot go much higher ; and he that ſtandeth at a 
{tay when others riſe, can hardly avoid motions of En- 
vy. On the other ſide, Nobility extinguiſheth the Paſſive 
Envy from others towards them ; becauſe they are in 
poſleflion of Honour. Certainly Kings that have able 
Men of their Nobiliry, N:c.N find eaſe in employing them, 
and a better ſlide into their buſineſs: for people naturally 
bend to them, as born in ſome ſort to command. 


>< 
Of Seditions and Troubles. 


CRT of People had need know the Kalenders of 
CJ Temp:its irr State ; which are commonly greateſt 
when things grow to equality ; as natural Tempeſ?s are 
greateft about the A quinettis, And as there are Cer- 
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tain hollow blaſts of Wind, and ſecret ſwellings of Seas 
before a Tempeſt, fo are there in States, 


Je etiam cxcos inſkare Tumultus 
Spe monet, Fraudeſque & operta tumeſcere Bella. 


 Libels and Licentious Diſcourſes againſt the State, when 


they are frequent and open; and in like ſort,falſe News 
often running up and down to the diſadvantage of the 
State, and haſtily embraced ; are amongſt the Signs of 
Troubles. Virgil giving the pedigree of Fame, faith, She 
was Siſter to the Gyants. 


Illam Terra Parens ira irritata Deorum, 
Extremam (ut perhibent) Cao Enceladoque ſororem 
Propenuit. 


_ 


As if Fames were the Relicks of Seditions paſt 5 but they 
are no leſs indeed, the Preludes of Seditions to come. 
Howloever he noteth it right, That Seditionus Tumults 
and Seditious Fames, differ no more but as Brother and 
Siſter, Maſculine and Feminine ; eſpecially if it come to 
that, that the beſt Actions of a State, and the moſt plau- 
ſible, and which ought to give greateſt contentment, 
are taken in ill fence, and traduced : for that ſhews 
the envy great, as Tacitus ſaith, Conflata magna 
Invidia, ſeu bene, ſeu male, geſta premunt. Neither doth 
it follow, that becauſe theſe Fames are a ſign of Trou- * 
bles, that the ſupprefiing of them with too much ſeve- 
rity, ſhould be a Remedy of Troubles : for the deſpiſing 
of them many times checks them beſt ; and the go- 
ing about to ſtop them, doth but make a Wonder long- 
wd. | 

Alſo that kind of obedience which Tacitus ſpeaketh 
of is to be held ſuſpegted ; Erant in officio, ſed tamen qut 
moallent mandata Imperantium interpretari, quam exequi z 
Diſputing, Excuſing , Cavilling upon Mandates and 
Directions, is a kind of ſhaking off the yoak, and i | 
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of diſobedience; eſpecially, if in thoſe Diſputings, they 
which are for the dire&ion, ſpeak fearfully and tenders 
ly ; and thoſe that are againſt it audaciouſly. 

Alſo, as Machiav?l noteth well ; when Princes, that 
ought to be common Parents, make themſelves as a 
Party, and lean ro a ſide, it is a Boat that is overthrown 
by uneaven weight on the one ſide ; as was well ſeen in 
the time of Henry the third of France : for firft him- 
ſelf entred League for the extirpation of the Proteſtants, 
and preſently he the ſame League was turned upon 
himſelf: for when the Authority of Princes is made but 
an Acceſtary to a Cauſe, and that there are other Bands 
that tie faſter than the Band of Soveraignty, Kings be- 
Sin to be almoſt put out of poſſeflion. 

Alſo, when Diſcords, and Quarrels, and Factions 
are carried openly and audaciouſly, it is a ſign the Re- 
verence of Government is loſt. For the Motions of 
the greateſt Perfons in a Government, ought to he as 
the motions of the Planets under Primum Mobile (ac- 
cording to the old Opinion : ) which is, that every of 
them is carried {wiftly-by the higheſt Motion, and 
ſoftly in their own Motion. And therefore when great 
Ones in their own particular Motion move violently ; 
and as Tacitus expreſleth it well, Liberius quam ut Im- 
perantium meminiſſent, it 1s a ſign the Orbs are out of 
Frame: for Reverence is that wherewith Princes are 
girt from God, who threatneth the diſlolving thereof ; 
' Selvam cingula Repum. 

So when any of the four Pillars of Government are 
mainly ſhaken or weakned, (which are Religion, Fuſtice, 
Counſel, and Treaſure) Men had need to pray for fair 
weather. 

Burt let us paſs from this part of Predictions ( con- 
cerning whuch, neverthelels, more light may- be taken 
from that which followeth) and let us ſpeak firſt of the 
Materials of Seditions ; then of the Motives of then: ; 
and thirdly, of the Remedies. 


Con- 
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Concerning the Materials of Seditions ; It 15.4 thing 
well to be conſidered : For the ſureſt way to. prevent 
Seditions (if the times do bear it) is to take away the 
matter of them. For if there be fuel prepared, it. is 
hard to tell whence the ſpark ſhall come that ſhall fer it 
on fire. The Matter of Seditions is of two kinds ; much 
Poverty and much Diſcontentment. It is certain, ſo many 
Overthrown Eſtates, fo many votes for Troubles. Lucan 
noteth-well the Srate of Rome before the Civil War. 


Hinc Uſura wvorax, rapidumque in tempore Fanus, 


Hinc concuſſa Fides, &- multis utile Bellum. 


This ſame multis utile Bellum is an afſured and infalli- 
ble ſign of a State diſpoſed to Seditions and Troubles: 
And if this Poverty and broken Eſtate in the better ſort, 
be joyned with a want and necefiity in the mean Peo- 
ple, the danger is eminent and great ; for the Rebel- 
lions of the Belly are the worſt. As for Diſcontentments, 
they are in the Politick Body like co Humours in the 
Natural, which are apt to gather pre-natyral Heat, and 
to enflame. And letno Prince meaſure the danger of 
them by this, whether they be juſt or unjuſt : for that 
were to imagine People to be too reaſonable, who do 
often ſpurn at their own good : nor yet by this, whe- 
ther the griefs whereupon they riſe, be in fact great 
or ſmall: for they” are the moſt dangerous Diſconrent- 
ments, where the fear is greater than the feeling. Dc- 
lendi modus, Timendi non item. Beſides, in great Opprel- 
ſions, the ſame things that provoke the Patience, do 
withal make the courage ; but in fears it is not 1o. 
Neither let any Prince or State be ſecure concerning 
Diſcontentments becauſe they have been often, or have 
been long, and. yet no Peril hath enſued ; for as it is 
true, that every Vapour or Fume doch not turn into a 

torm : So it is nevertheleſs true, that Storms though 
they blow over divers times, yet may fall at laſt : and 
as the Spaniſh Proverb noteth well ; The Cord breaketh at 
the laſt by the weakeſt pull, D 3 'Ths 
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The Cauſes, and Motions of Seditions are, Innovation in 
Religion, Taxes, Alteration of Laws and Cuſtoms, breaking 
of Frivileges, General Oppreſſion, Advancement of unworthy 
Perſons, Strangers, Dearths, Disbanded Souldiers,  Fattions 


grown deſperate. And whatſoever in wy 6. People, 
E. | 


joyneth and knitteth them in a Common Cau 
| For the Remedies; there may be ſome general Pre- 
ſervatives whereof we will ſpeak ; as for the juſt Cure, 
it muſt anſwer to the particular Diſeaſe, and fo be left 
to Counſel rather than Rule. | 
The firſt Remedy or Prevention is, to remove by all 
means poflible that Materia! Canſe of Sedition, whereof 
we {peak ; which 1s Want and Poverty in the Eſtate. To 


which purpoſe ſerveth the Opening and well Ballancing, 


of Trade, the Cheriſhing of Manufactures, the Baniſh- 
ing of Idieneſs, the Repreſling of Waſte and Exceſs by 
Sumptuary Laws, the Improvement and Husbanding 
of the Soyl, the Regulating of Prices of Things vendi- 
ble, the Moderating of Taxes and Tributes, and the 
like, Generally it is to be foreſeen, that the Populati- 
on of a Kingdom (eſpecially if it be not mowet down 
by Wars) do not exceed he Stock of the Kingdom, 
which ſhould maintain them. Neither is the Populati- 
on to be reckoned only by number ; for a ſmaller num- 
ber that ſpend more, and earn leſs, do- wear 'qut an 
Eſtate ſooner than a greater number that- five lower, 
and gather more? Therefore the multiplying of Nobi- 
lity, and other Degrees of Quality, in an over Propor- 
tion to the Common People, doth ſpeedily bring a State 
to Neceflity: and fo doth likewiſe an overgrown Cler- 
gy, for they bring nothing to the Stock. And in like 
manner, when more are bred Scholars than Preferments 
con table DW CIWS 
It is likewiſe to be remembred, that foraſmuch as the 
increaſe of any Eſtate muſt be upon the - Foreigners ; 
(for whatſoever is ſomewhere gotten, is ſomewhere 
loſt.) There be but three things which one Nation ſell- 
Et unto another ; che Commedity as Nature yieldeth 4 
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the Manufature and the VeBure or Carriage : So that if 
cheſe three Wheels go, Wealth will flow as in a Spring- 
tide. And it cometh many times to paſs, that Materi- 
am ſuperabit Opus ; that the Work and Carriage is more 
worth than the Materials, and inricheth a State more: 
as is notably ſeen in the Low Country-men, who have the 
beſt Mines above Ground in, the World. 

Above all things good Policy is to be uſed; that the 
Treaſure and Moneys in a State be not gathered into 
few Hands. For otherwiſe a State may have a great 
Stock, and yet ſtarve. And Money is like Muck, not 
good except it be ſpread. This is done chiefly by ſup- 
prefling, or at the leaſt. keeping a ſtraight hand upon 
the Devouring Trades of Uſury, Ingroſmg, great Paſtura- 
ges, and the like. bx | 

For removing Diſcontentrrents, or at leaſt the danger 
of them, there is in every State (as we know) two por- 
tions of SubjeFs, the Nobleſs and the Commonalty. When 
one of theſe-is Di/content, the danger is not great ; for 
common people are of flow motion, if they be not ex- 
cited by the greater fort; and the greater fort are of 
{mall ftrengrh, except the multitude be apt "and ready 
to move of themſe}ves. , Then this is the Janger, when 
the greater fort do but wait for the troubling of the 
Warers, amongſt the tneaner, that thet: they may declare 
themfelves. The Poets feign, that the reſt of the Gods 
would have bound Fupirer ; which he. hearing of, by 
the Counſel of Pallas, fent for Briareus with his hun- 
dred hands, to come- in tb his aid. An Emblem no 
doubt, to few how ſafe it is for Monarchs ro make ſure 
of the good will of common people. | 

To give moderate liberty tor Griefs and Di{content- 
ments to evaporate (fo, it be without too great Inſo- 
lency or bravery) is a fate way. For he that turneth 
the Humours back, and maketh the Wound bleed in- 
wards, endangereth malizn Uicers, 'and pernicious Im- 
poſthumations, 
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The part of Epimetheus might well become Prometheus 
in the caſe, of Diſcontentments ; for there is not a better 
proviſion againft them. Epimetheus, when griefs and 
evils flew abroad, art laſt ſhut the Lid, and kept Hope 
in the bottom of the Veſſel. Certainly the-politick 
and artificial nouriſhing and entertaining of Hopes, and 
carrying men from Hopes to Hopes, is one of the beſt 
Antidotes againſt the Poyſon of Diſcontentments. And 
it is a certain ſign of a wiſe Government and Proceed- 
ing, when it can hold mens hearts by Hopes when it 
cannot by ſatisfaction; and when it can handle things 
in ſuch manner, as no evil ſhall appear ſo peremptory 
but that it hath ſome out-let of Hope: which is the leſs 
hard to do, becauſe both particular Perſons and Fact- 
ons art apt. enough to flatter themſelves, or at leaſt 
to brave that which they believe not. 


 Alfo the. fore-ſight and prevention, that there be no | 


likely or fit Head, whereunto Diſcontented Perſons may 
reſort, and under whom they .may joyn;- is a known, 
but an excellent point of caution. TI underſtand a fit 
Head to be one that hath Greatneſs and Reputation, 
that hath Confidence with the Dsſcontented Party, and 
upon whom they turn their eyes; and that is thought 
Diſcontented in his own particular ; which kind of Per- 
ſons are either to be won, and reconciled to the State, 
and that in a faſt and true manner ; or to be fronted 
with ſome other of the ſame Party that may oppoſe 
them, and fo divide the Reputation. Generally the 
dividing and breaking of all Factions and Combinati- 
ons that are adverſe to the State, and ſetting them at 
diſtance, or at leaſt diſtruſt among themſelves, is not 
one of the worſt Remedies. For it is a deſperate caſe, 
if thoſe that hold with the proceeding of the State, be 
full of Diſcord and Faction; and thoſe that are againſt 
it, be entire and United. 

I have noted, that ſome witty and ſharp Speeches, 
which have fallen from Princes, have given fire to Se- 
editions. Czjar did himfelt infinite hurt in that __ 
Sylla 
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-Sylla neſcivit Iiteras, non potuit diftare : for it did utterly 
cut off that Hope which men had entertained, that he 


would at one time or other give over his Dictatorſhip. 
Galba undid himſelf by that Speech, Legi 2 ſe militem 
2 emi, for it put the Soldiers out of Hope of the Do- 
native. Probus likewiſe by that ſpeech, Si wixero, non 
opus erit amplins Romano _ militibus: A Speech of 
great deſpair for the Soldiers : And many the like. 
Surely Princes had need, in tender matters, and tickliſh 
times, to beware what they fay ; eſpecially in theſe 
ſhort Speeches, which fly abroad like Darts, and are 
thought to be ſhot out of their ſecret Intentions. For 
as for large Diſcourſes, they are flat. things, and not fo 
much noted. 

Laſtly, Let Princes againſt all Events not be without 
ſome great Perſon, one, or rather more, of Military 
Valour near unto them, for the repreſſing of Seditions 
in their beginnings. For without that, there uſeth to 
be more trepidation in Court, upon the firſt breaking 
out of Troubles, than were fit. And the State runneth 
the danger of that, which . Tacitus ſaith ; Arque is ha- 
bitus animorum fuit, ut peſſimum facinus auderent pauci, plu- 
res wellent, onmes paterentur. But let ſuch Military Per- 
ſons be aſſured, and well reputed of, rather than Facti- 
ous and Popular,holding alſo good correſpondence with 
the other great Men in the State, or elſe the Remedy is 
worſe than the Diſcaſe. 


—_———————— 


XVI. 
Of Atheiſm. 


] Had rather. believe all the Fables in the Legend, and 
the Talmud, and the Alcoranv, that this Univerſal 


Frame is without a Mind. And therefore God never 
wrought 
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wrought a Miracle to convince Atheiſm, becauſe his 
ordinary Works convince it. It is true, that a little 
Philoſophy inclineth Mans mind to Arheiſm, but depth 
in Philoſophy bringeth Mens minds about to Religion, 
for while the mind of man looketh upon ſecond Cauſes 
ſcattered, it may ſometimes reſt in them, and go no 
further : but when it beholdeth the. Chain of them 
Confederate and Linked together, it muſt needs fly to 
Providence and Deity. Nay, even” that School which is 
moſt accuſed of 4theiſm, doth moſt. dethonftrate Retipi- 
on : That is, the School of Leucippus and Demncritus, and 
Epicurus. For it is a thouſand times more credible, thar 
four mutable Elements, and one” immutable fifth Ef 
ſence, duly and eternally placed, need no God, than 
that an Army of infinite ſmall Portions, or Seeds uny 
placed, ſhould have produced this order and beauty 
without a Divine Marſhal. The Scripture faith, The Fool 
hath ſaid in his heart, there is no Ged + it is not ſaid, The 
fool bath thought in his heart : So as he rather faith it by 
rote to himſelf, as that he would have, than that he can 
throughly believe it, or be perſwaded of it. For none 
deny there is a God, but thoſe for whorn it maketh that 
there were no God. It appeareth in nothing more, that 
Atheiſm is rather in the Lip, than in the Heart of Man; 
than by this; That atheths will ever be talking of that 
their Opinion, as if they fainted in it within themſelves 
and would be glad to be ftrengthned by the conſent o 
others. Nay more, you ſhall have Atheiſts ſtrive to get 
Diſciples, as it fareth with other Secs. And, which 1s 
moſt of all, you ſhall have of rhem that will ſuffer for 
Atheiſm and not recant ; whereas it they did truly 
think, that there were no ſuch thing as God, why ſhould 
they trouble themſelves 2 Epicuras 15 charged, that he 
did but difſemble for his credits fake, when he affirmed, 
chere were Bl:fjed Natrres, but ſuch -as enjoyed them- 
ſelves, without having reſpect to the Government of the 
Worid : wherein, they ſay, he did temporize ; though 
in ſecret he thought there was no God; But A 
16 
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he is traduced ; for his Words are Noble and Divine ; 
Non Deos wulgi negare profanum, ſed wulpi Opiniones .Diis 
applicare profanum. Plaro could have ſaid no more. And 
Shough he had the confidence to deny the Admini/tra- 
tion, he had not the power to deny the Nature. The In- 
dians of the Weſt have names for their particular. gods, 
though they have'no nartie for Go; as if the Heathens 
ſhould have had the names of Fupiter, Apollo, Mars, &c. 
but not the word Deus : which: ſhews, that even thoſe 
barbarous People have the notion, hough they” have not 
the latitude and extent of it. So that againſt the Arhei/# 
the very Savages take part with the very ſubcileſt Phi- 
loſophers : The Contemplative Atheiſ# is rare ;_ A. Dia- 
goras, a Bion, a Luc..m perhaps, and ſome others z and yet 
chey ſeem to be more than they are: For that all that 
impugn a received Religion 01 Superſtition, are by the ad- 
verſe part branded with the name of 4rheiſts. ' But the 
great Atheiſts indeed are Hypocrites, which are ever hand- 
ling Holy things, but without feeling ; ſo as they muſt 
needs be cauterized in the end. . The Cauſes of Atheiſnz 
are Diviſions in Religion, if they be many : for any one 
main Diviſicn addeth Zeal to both ſides, but many Di- 
vilions introduce Atheiſm. Another is, Scandal of Prieſts, 
when it is come to that which Saint Bernard ſaith, Nor 
eſt jam dicere, ut populus, fic ſacerdos : quia nec ſic populus, 
ut ſacerdos. A. third is, Cuſtom of Prophane Scoffing in 
Holy Matters, which doth by little and little deface the 
Reverence of Religion. And laſtly, Learned Times, e- 
ſpecially with peace and proſperity : for troubles and ad- 
verſities do more bow Mens minds to Religion, They 
that deny a God, deſtroy Mans Nobility : tor certainly 
Man is of kin to the Beaſts by his Body ; and if he be 
not of kin to God by his Spirit; he is a baſe and ignoble 
Creature. Ir deſtroys likewiſe Magnanimity, and the 
raiſing Humane Nature: for take an example of a Dog, 
and mark what a generoſity and courage he will put on, 
when he finds himſetf maintained by a Man, who to 
him is inſtead-of a God, or fcljor natura:; Which cou- 

rage 
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rage is manifeſtly ſuch, as that Creature without the 
confidence of a better Nature than his own,could never 
attain. , So:'Man, -when he reſteth and aſſureth himſelf 
upon Divine protection and favour, gathereth a force and 
Faith, which Humane Nature in it ſelf could not obtain. 
Therefore as Atheiſm is in all reſpects hateful, ſoin this, 
that it depriveth Humane Nature of the means to exalt 
it ſelf above Humane Frailty. As it is in particular Per- 
fons, ſo it is in Nations. : Never was there ſuch a State 
for Magnanimity, as Rome, Of this State hear what Ci. 
cero ſaith, Quam wolumus, licet, Patres Conſcripti, nos ame 
21us, tamen nec numero Hiſpanos, nec robore Gallos, nec cal- 
liditate Panos, nec artibus Gracos ; nec denique hoc ipſo hujus 
Gentis & Terre domeſtico nativoque ſenſu Italos ipſos & La- 
tinos ; ſed: Pittate ac Religione, atque'hac una Sapientia, quod 
Deorum Immortalium Numine, onmnia regi gubernarique per- 
ſpeximus, onmes Gentes Nationeſque ſuperavimus. 
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XVIL 
Of Superſtition. 


| T were better to have no opinion of God at all, than 
ſuch an opinion as is unworthy of him: For the 
one is Unbelief, the other is Contumely ; and certain- 
ly Superſtition is the reproach of the Deity. Plutarch ſaith 
well to that purpoſe : | Surely (faith he) 7 had rather a 
great deal men ſhould ſay, there was no ſuch man at all as 
Plutarch, than that they ſhould ſay, that there was one Plu- 
tarch, that ould eat his Children as ſoon as they were born; 
as the Poets ſpeak of Saturn. And as the Contumely is 
greater towards God, ſo the Danger is greater towards 
Men. Atheiſm leaves a man to Senſe, to Philoſophy, 
to Natural Piety, to Laws, to Reputation ; all which 
may be guides to an outward Moral Vertue, though Re- 
ligion were not ; But Superſtition diſmounts all theſe, and 

| erecteth 
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erecteth an abſolute Monarchy in the minds of Men. 
Therefore Atheiſm did never perturb States ; for it makes 
men weary of themſelves, as looking no further: And 
we ſee the times inclined to Atheiſm (as the time of A4u- 
guſtus Ceſar) were civil times. But Superſtition hath 
been the Confuſion of many States, and bringeth in a 
new Primum Mobile, that raviſheth all 'the Spheres of 
Government. The Maſter of Superſtition is the People; 
and in all Superſtition, Wiſe men follow Fools, and A - 
2uments are fitted to' Practice in a reverſed order. it 
was gravely faid by ſome of the Prelates in the Cormcil 
of Trent, where the Doctrine of the School-men bare 
great ſway, That the School-men were like Aſtronomers, 
which did feign Eccentricks, and Epicycles, and ſuch engines 
of Orbs, to [awe the Phanomena ; though they knew there ere 
no ſuch things. And in like manner, that the School- 
men had framed a number of ſubtile and intricate 4xi- 
oms and Theorems, to ſave the practice of the Church. 
The Caufes of Superſtitions are, pleaſing and ſenſual Rites 
and Ceremonies : Exceſs of Outward and Pharifaical 
Holineſs: Over-great Reverence of Traditions, which 
cannot but load the Church : the Stratagems of Prelates 
for their own Ambition and Lucre : the favouring too 
much of goad Intentions, which openeth the Gate to 
Conceits and Novelties : the taking an Aim at Divine 
Maters by Humane, which cannot but breed mixture 
of Imaginations : And laſtly, Barbarous Times, eſpeci- 
ally joyned with Calamities and Diſaſters. Swuper/tition 
without a veil is a deformed thing ; for, as it addeth 


{deformity to an Ape to be fo like a Man : fo the fimi- 


litude of Superſtition to Religion makes it the more de- 
formed. And as wholſome Meat corrupteth to little 
Wofms: fo good Forms and Orders corrupt into a 
Number of petty Obſervances. There is a Superſtition 
n avoiding Superſtition, when men think to do beſt, if 
they go furtheſt from the Superſtirion formerly received. 
Therefore Care would be had, that ( as it fareth in ill 


[Purgings) the good be not taken away with the bad, 


whicl1 
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which commonly is done, when the People is the Re: 
former. - * | 


XVIIL._ 
Of Travel. 


'J'£4 V EL, in the younger Sort, .is-2 part of Edu 
cation ; in the elder, a part of Experience. He 
that Travelleth into a Countrey before he hath ſome En- 
trance into the Language, goeth to Schoo! and nat to 
Travel, That young men Travel under ſome Tutor, or 
grave Servant, I allow well, ſo that he be ſuch a on 
that hath the Language, and hath been in the Country 
before, whereby he may be able to tell them, what 
things are worthy to be ſeen in the Countrey where 
they go, what Acquaintances they are to ſeek, what 
Exerciſes or Diſcipline the Place yieldeth. For elk 
young men ſhall go hooded, and look abroad little. I 
is a ſtrange thing, that in Sea-voyages, where there 
nothing to be ſeen but Sky and Sea, men ſhould make 
Diaries ; but in Land-Travel, wherein ſo much is to he 
obſerved, for the moſt part they omit it ; as if Chanda 
were fitter to be regiſtred than Obſervation. Let Dis 
ries therefore be brought in uſe. The things to be ſeen 
and obſerved are the Courts of Princes, eſpecially when 
they give Audience to Embaſſadors : The Courts 
Juſtice, while they ſit and hear Cauſes; and ſo of Con 
ſiſtories Eccleſiaſtick : the Churches and Monaſteris, 
with the Monuments which are therein extant : the 
Walls and Fortifications of Cities and Towns ; and 6 
the Havens and Harbors : Antiquities and Ruins : L- 
braries, Colleges, Diſputations and Le&ures, where any 
are: Shipping and Natives : Houſes and Gardens of 
State and Pleaſure near great Cities: Armories, Arſe 
nals, Magazines, Exchanges, Burſes, Ware-houſes: - 
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erciſes of Horſmanſhip, Fencing, Training of Souldiers, 
and the like : Comedies, ſuch whereunto the better ſort 
— © of Perſons do reſort. Treaſures of Jewels and Robes : 
Cabinets and Rarities. And to conclude, whatſoever 
is memorable in the Places where they go. Afﬀeer all 
which the Tutors or Servants ought to make diligent 
enquiry. As for Triumphs, Maſques, Feaſts, Weddings, 
Funerals, Capital Executions, and ſuch Shews ; Men 
need not to be put in mind of them ; yet are they not 
to be neglected. If you will have a young man to put 
his Travel into a little room, and in ſhort time to ga- 
ther much, this you muſt do. Firſt, as we ſaid, he muſt 
” of Pave ſome entrance into the Language before he goeth. 
one Then he muſt have ſuch a Servant or Tutor as know- 
"try << the Countrey, as was likewiſe ſaid. Let him. carry 

"Wl with him alſo ſomeChard or Book, deſcribing the Coun- 
trey where he Travelleth, which will be a good key to 
his Enquiry. Let him keep alſo a Diary. Let him nor: 
ſtay long in one City or Town, more or leſs, as the 
1 Place delerveth, but not long : Nay, when he ſtayeth 
in one City or Town, let him change his Lodging 
from one end and. part of the Town to another, which 


Re. 


belly 75 2 great Adamant of Acquaintance. Let him ſequeſter 
cl himſelf from the Company of his Countrey-men, and 
Ni diet in ſuch Places where there is good Company of the 
08 Nation where he Travellerb. Let him upon his Removes 
off from one Place to another, procure recommendation 
off] fo fome Perſon of Quality, reſiding in the Place whi- 


ther he removeth, that he may uſe his Favour in thoſe 
things he deſireth to ſee or know. Thus he may a- 
bridge his Travels with much profit. As for the Ac- 
quaintance which is to be ſought in Travel, that which 
1s moſt of all profitable, is Acquaintance with the Se- 
cretaries and employed Men of Embaſſadors; for fo in 
Travelling in one Country, he ſhall ſuck the experience 
of many. Let him alſo ſee and viſit eminent Perſons, 
in all kinds, which are of great Name abroad ; that he 


may be able to tell how the Lite agreeth with the Fame. 
For 
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For Quarrels, they are with Care and Diſcretion to he 
avoided :. "They are commonly for Miſtreſſes, Healths, 
Place; and Words. And let a Man beware how he 
keepeth Company . with Cholerick and Quarrelſome 
Perſons, for they will engage him into their own Quar- 
rels, When a Traveller returneth home, let him not 
leave the Countries where he hath Travelled, altogether 
behind him, but maintain a Correſpondency by Letters 
with thoſe of his Acquaintance which are of moft 
worth. And let his Travel appear rather in his Dif. 
courſe, than in his Apparel or Geſture ; and in his Diſ- 
courſe let him be rather adviſed in his Anſwers, than 
forward to tell Stories : And let it appear, that he doth 
not change his Countrey Manners for thoſe of Foreign 
Parts ; but only prick in ſome Flowers of that he hath 
learned abroad, into the Cuſtoms of his own Countrey. 
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X IX. 
Of Empire. 


T is a miſerable State of Mind, to have few things 

to deſire, and many things to fear, and yet that 
commonly is the Caſe of Kings, who being at the high- 
eſt, want matter of deſire, which makes their minds 
more languiſhing, and have many Repreſentations of 
Perils and Shadows, which makes their minds the leſs 
clear. And this is one reaſon alſo of that effe&t which 
the Scripture ſpeaketh of ; That the King's heart is inſcru- 
table, For, multitude of Jealouſies, and lack of fome 
predominant defire that ſhould marſhal and put in or- 
der all the reſt, maketh any Mans heart hard to find or 
ſound. Hence it comes likewiſe, that Princes many 
times make themſelves Deſire, and ſet their Hearts up- 
on Toys : ſometimes upon a Building, ſometimes upon 
erecting of an Order, ſometimes upon the _— 
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of a Perſon, ſometimes upon obtaining excellency in 
ſome Art or Feat of the Hand ; as Nero for playing. on. 
the Harp, Domitian for Certainty of the Hand with the 
Arrow, Commodus for playing at Fence, Caracalla for dri- 
ving Chariots, and the like. This ſeemeth incredible 
unto thoſe that know not the principal ; That the min 
of Man is more cheared and refreſhed by profiting in ſmall 
things, than by ſtanding at a ſtay in great. e ſee allo 
that the Kings that have been WE Conquerours 1ti 
their firſt years, it being not poſlible for them to go for- 
ward infinitely, but that they muſt have ſonie check or 
arre{t in their Fortunes, turn in their latter years to be 
Superſtitious and Melancholy : as did Alexander the 
Great, Diocleſian; and in our memory, Charles the Fifth, 
and others: For he that is uſed to go forward, and find- 
eth a ſtop, falleth out of his own favour, and is not the. 
thing he was. | 

To ſpeak now of the true Temper of Empire ; It is 4 
thing rare, and hard to keep ; for both Temper and 
Diſtemper conſiſt of Contraries. But it is one thing to 
_ Contraries, another to interchange them. 'The 
Anſwer of Apollonins to Veſpaſian is full F excellent In- 
ſtruttion ; Yeſpaſian asked fini, What was Ner0's over 
thow? He drcead , Nero could touch and tune the Harp 
well, but in Government ſometimes he uſed to wind. the pins 
too bigh, ſometimes to let them down too low.. And certain. - 
it is, that nothing deſtroyeth Authority fo much, as the 
unequal and untimely interchange of Power Preſſed too 
far, and Relaxed too much: LD 
* This is true, that the Wiſdom of all theſe latter Titnes 
in Princes Aﬀairs, is rather fine Deliveries, and Shift- 
ings of Dangers and Miſchiefs, when they are near, 
than ſolid and grounded Courles to keep them aloof. 
But this is but to try Maſteries with Fortune : and ler 
men beware how they wget and ſuffer . matter of 
Trouble to be prepared : for no man can forbid the 


ſpark, nor tell whence it may come. © The difficulties 
12 Princes Buſineſs are many and great; bur the ar” 
is E ET E 
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eſt difficulty is often in their own mind. For it is cont- 
mon with Princes (faith Tacitus) to will Contradicories, 
Sunt plerumque Regum wvoluntates wehementes, & inter ſe 
contrariz. For it 15 the Soleciſm of Power, to think to 
Command the end, and yet not endure the means. 
Kings have. to deal with their Neighbours, cheir Wires, 
their Children, their Prelates or Clergie, their Nobles, their 
Second Nobles or Gentlemen, their Merchants, their Com- 
5ons, and their Men of War. And from all theſe ariſe 
Dangers, if Care and Circumſpettion be not uſed. ' 
Firſt, For their Neighbours : There can no general 
Rule be given (the occaſions are ſo variable) ſave one, 
which ever holdeth, which is, that Princes do keep due 
Centinel, that none of their Neizhbours do over-grow 
ſo, (by increaſing of Territory, by imbracing of Trade, 
by Approaches, or the like) as they become more able 
to annoy them,. than they were. This is area the 
work of ſtanding Counſels to foreſee, and to hinder it. 
During that Triumwirate of King's, King Hetiry the 8th of 
England, Francis the 1/t King of France, and Charles the 
Fth Emperor, there was fuch a Watch kept, that none 
of the '1 hree could win a Palm of Ground, but the 0- 
ther, Two” would fſtraight-ways balance - it, either by 
Confederation, or if need were, by a War; and would 
not in any Wife take up Peace at Intereſt. And the like 
was done By that League, (which Guicciardine faith, was 
the Security of Italy) made between Ferdinando King of 
Naples," Loraizins Medices, and Ludevicus Sfor%a, Poten- 
tate, the one of Florence, the other of Milain. Neither 
is the opigion.of ſome of the School-men to be received; 
That a War'capot juſtly be made but upon a precedent Taju- 
ry or Provog#tion. For there is no queſtion, but a juſt 
Fear of af imminent Danger, though there be no Blow 
given, 15 a lawful Cauſe of a' War. | 
; For their Wives : "There are cruel examples of them: 
Livia is infamed' for the poyſoning of her Husband: 
Ralaxana, Solyman's Wite, was the deſtruction of that re- 
nowned Prince, Sultan Muſtapha,” and © othiefwits _ 
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bled his-Hguſe and Succeſſion : Edward the Second of 
England, MSOueen had the principal hand in the depo- 
ſing and murther.of her Husband. This kind of dan- 
ger is then to be feared, chiefly. when the ves have 
Plots for the raiſing of theirown Children, or elſe thac 
they be Advoutreſles.... _ , 

For their Children : The Tragedies likewiſe of dan- 
gers from them have been many. And generally the 
entring of Fathers into ſuſpicion of their Children, hath 
been ever unfortunate. The deftrugtion of Muſtapha 
(that we named before): was ſo fatal to Solyman's Line, 
as the Succeſſion of the Turks from Solyman until this day, 
is ſuſpected 'to.be untrue, and. of ſtrange blood ; for 
that Sehymus the ſecond was chought to be ſuppoſititious. 
The deſtruction of Criſpas, a .young Prince of rare to- 
wardnelſs, by Conſtantipus the:Great, his. Father, was in 
like manner fatal to his: Houſe ; , for both Conſtartings 
and Conſtance his. Son died violent Deaths ; and Conftan- 
zias his other Son did little 'better, who. died indeed of 
Sickneſs, but after that F#l:anus had taken Arms againft 
him. { The deſftruction.'of . Demetrius, Son to Philip the 
Second of Macedon, turned upon the Father, who died 
of Repentance. And many like Examples there are, 
but few or none where the .Fathers had good by ſuch 
diſtruſt, except it were where the Sons were up in open 
Arms againſt them.;.. as was Se/ymus-the cf againſt 
Bajazet, and the three Sons of Henry the Second, King 
of England. | 

For their Prelates : When they are proud and great, 
there is alſo danger from them ; as it-was in the cimes 
of Anſelmus and Thomas Becket, Arch-Biſhops of Canter- 
bury, who with their Crofiers did almoſt try it with the 
Kings Sword ; and yet they had.to deal with ſtout and 
haughty Kings ; William Rufus, Henry the Firſt, and 
Henry the Second. The danger is not from the State, 
but where it hath a dependance of Foreign Authority ; 
or where the Church-men 'come. .in, and are elected, 
por by the collation of. the King, or-particular Patrons, 

ut by the People. E 2 For 
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For their Nobles : To keep them at a diſtance is nt 


amiſs, but to depreſs them may make a King niore ab- 


ſolute, but leſs ſafe, and lefs able to perform any thing 
that he deſires. I have noted it in my Hiſtory of King 
Henry the Seventh, of England, who depreſſed his Nob;- 
liry ; whereupon it came to paſs, that his times were 
full of Difficulties and Troubles; for the Nebiliry,; though 
they continued loyal unto him, yet did they not co-ope- 
rate with him in his buſineſs ; ſo that in effet he was 
fain to do all things himſelf. 

For their Second Nobles : There is not much danger 
from them, being a Body difperſed. They may ſome- 
rimes diſcourſe high, but that doth little hurt, Beſides 
they are a counterpoize to the higher Nobility, that they 


grow not too potent : and laſtly, being the moſt imme- 


diate in Authority with the Common People, they do 
beſt temper popular Commotions, 

For their Merchants : They 'are Vena porta ; and if 
they flouriſh not, a Kingdom may have good Limbs, 
but will have empty Veins, and nouriſh little. Taxes 
and Impoſts upon them, do ſeldom good to the King s 
Revenue ; for that he wins in the Hundred, he looſeth 
in the Shire ; the particular Rates being increaſed, but 
the total bulk of Trading rather decreaſed. 

For their Commons: There is little danger from them, 
except it be where they have great and potent Heads, or 
where you meddle_ with the point of Religion, or their 
Cuſtoms, or means of Lite. 

For their Me; of Var : Tt is a dangerous State, where 


they live and remain in a Body, and are uſed to Dona- 


tives, whereof we ſee cxamples in the Fanizaries and 
Pretorian Bands of Rome : But Trainings of Men, and 
Arming them in ſeveral places, and under ſeveral Com- 
manders, and without Donatives, are things of Defence, 

and no danger, we 
Princes are like to Heavenly Bodies, which cauſe good 
or evil times ; and which have much Veneration, but no 
Reſt; © All Pxecepts <oncerning' Kings, are in effect com- 
: - prehended 
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prehended in thoſe two, Remembrances, Meyyento quo4 


es Homo, and AMemento qugd es Deus, or Vice Dei; the one 
bridleth their Power, and the other their Will. 
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XX, 
Of Counſel. 


HE greateſt truſt between Man and Man is the 

cruſt of Giving Counſel: For in other confidences 
Men commir the parts of Life, their Lands, their Goods, 
their Children, their Credit, ſome particular Aﬀair : 
but to ſuch as they make their Cowſellors, they commit 
the whole, by how much the more they are obliged to 
all- faith and integrity. The wiſeſt Princes need not 
think it any diminution to their Greatneſs, or derogati- 
on to their Sufficiency,. to rely upon Counſel. God him- 
ſelf is not without, but hath made it one of the great 
Names of his bleſſed Son : The Counſellor. Solomon hath 
pronounced , that in Counſel is Stability, Things will 
have their firſt or ſecond agitation ; if they be not toſ- 
ſed upon the arguments of Counſel, they will be toſſed 
ppon the waves of Fortuve, and be full of inconſtancy, 
doing and undoing, like the reeling of a drunken man. 
Solomon's Son found the force of Counſel, as his Father 
faw the neceſlity of it. For the beloved Kingdom of 
God was firſt rent and broken by -ill Counſel ; upon 
which Counſel there are ſet for inſtruction the ewo marks, 
whereby Bad Counſel is for ever beſt diſcerned, that ir 
was young Counſel for the Perſons, and violent Counſel for 
the Matter. 

The ancient times do fet forth in figure, both the 
incorporation, and v— py conjunthon of Counſel 
with Kings, and the wilſc and politick uſe of Counje! by 
King: ; the one in that they ſay, Fupirer did marry 
Metis, which ſignificth Counſel, whereby they intend that. 

| E 3  *  Soveraignty 
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Soveraignty "is married to Counſel 5 the ather in that 
which followeth, which was thus : They fay,” after 
Fupiter wis married ro Metis, ſhe 'conceived by him, 
and was with Child; but- Fupiterſuffered--her not to 
ſtay till ſhe brought forth, but eat her up; whereby 
he became himſelf with Child, and was delivered of 
Pallas Armed out of his Head ; which monſtrous Fa- 
ble containeth a ſecret of Empire, how Kings are to 
make uſe of their Council of State.” That firſt they ought 
to refer-matters unto them, which is the firſt begetting 
or impregnation ; but when they are elaborate, mould- 
ed, and ſhaped in the Womb of their Council, and 
grow ripe, and ready to be brought forth, that then 
they ſufter not .their Conci! to.go through with the 
reſolution and direion, as if it depended on 'them ; 
but take the matter back into their own hands, and 
make it appear to the World, that the Decrees and fi- 
nal Directions (which, becauſe they come forth with 
Prudence and Power, are reſembled to Pallas Armed) 
proceeded from themſelves: And not only from their 
Authority, but (the more to add reputation to themſelves) 
from their Head and Device. | 

Let us now ſpeak of the Inconweniencies of Counſel, and 
of the Remedies, The Inconveniences that have been 
noted in calling and uſing Counſel, as three :* Firſt, the 
revealing of Afﬀairs, whereby they become lels ſecret. 
Secondly, the weakning of the Authority of Princes, 
as if they were leſs of themſelves. © Thirdly, the dan- 
ger of being unfaithfully Counſe/led, and more 'for the 


good of them . that Counſel, than of him that is Cour: 


ſclled. For which Inconveniencies, the Dodrine of 1raly, 
and practice of France in fome Kings times, hath in- 
troduced Caþinet Councils ; a Remedy worle than .the 
Diſeaſe. | , eh 

As to Secrecy: Princes are not bound to communicate 
all matters with all Courſc/lors, but cxtract and ele. 
Neither is it, neceffary, that he that confſulteth what he 
ould do, ſhould” declare what he will do. Bat tet 
| Princes 
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Of Connſel. 56 

Princes beware, that the unſecreting of their Aﬀairs comes 
not from themſelves. And. as. for Cabinet Counſels, it 
may be their Motto ; Plenus rimarum ſum : One futile 
Perſon, that maketh it his glory to tell, will do more 
hurt, than many that know it their duty to conceal. 
I is true, there be ſome Aﬀairs which require extream 
Secrecy, Which will hardly go beyond one or- two Per- 
ſons beſide the King : Neither-are thoſe 'Coimſels un- 
proſperous ; for beſides the Secrecy, they commonly go 
on conſtantly in one Spirit of Dire&tion without di- 
ſtration. But then it muſt be a prudent King, ſuch as 
is able ro grind with a Hand-mill; and thoſe Inward 
Counſellors had need alſo be wiſe Men, and eſpecially 
true and truſty to the King's ends ; as it was with King 
Henry the Seventh, of England, who in his greateſt bu» 
ſineſs imparted himſelf to none, except it were to Morton 
and Fox. 

For weakning of Authority : The Fable ſheweth the 
Remedy. Nay, the Majeſty of King's is rather exalted 
than diminiſhed, when they are in the Chair of Cour- 
{el. Neither was there ever Prince bereaved of his de- 
pendencies by his Counſel, except where there hath been 
either an over-greatneſs in one Counſellor, or an. over- 
ſtrict combination in divers,which are thingsfoon found 
and holpen. WT 

For the laſt Inconvenience, that Men will Counſel with 
an Eye to themſelves : Certainly, Non imveniet fidem ſu- 
per terram, is meant of the- nature of times, and not 
of all particular Perſons. There be, that are in nature, 
fairhfuf and ſincere, and plain, and dire&, not crafty 
and involved: Let Princes above all draw to themſelves 
ſuch natures. Beſides Counſellprs are not commonly fo 
united, but that one Counſellor keepeth Centinel over 
another ; ſo that if any do Counſe/, out of faction, or 

rivate ends, it commonly comes to the King's Ear. 
ut the beſt Remedy is, if Princes know their Counſellors as 
well as their Connſelſors know them : 
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And” on the other ſide, Counſellors ſhould not be too 
ſpeculative into their Soveraigns Perſon. The true 
compoſition of a Counſellor, is rather to be skill'd in their 
Maſters bufineſs, than-'in his Nature ; ' for :then he is 
like to adviſe him, and'not to feed his humour; It is 
of ſingular uſe to-Princes,-if they take the Opinions © of 
their Count], 'both ſeparately and together. For pri- 
vate opinion is more free, but opinion -before others is 
more reverend. In private, Men are. more bold in 
their awn humours ; and in conſort, Men are more 
obnoxious 'to others' humours : therefore it is good to 
take both. - And of the inferiour ſort, rather in private, 
to preſervefreedom ; 'of the greater, rather in conſort, 
to preſerve reſpet. Ir is vain for Princes to take Conn- 
fel, concerning Matters, iff they take no Counſel like- 


wiſe concerning Perſons : + for 'all Matters arc as dead 


Images ; and the life of the execution of Afﬀairs reſteth 
in the good choice of Perſons. Neither is it enough to 
conſult concerning Perſons, ſecundum. genera, as in an 
Tea or Mathematical Deſcription, what the kind 2nd cha- 
racer of the Perſon ſhould be ; for the greateſt errors 
are committed, and the moſt judgment is ihewn in the 
chaice of Individuals. It was truly ſaid, Opr:ni Conſili- 
avii mortui ; | Books will ſpeak plain when Counſellors 
blanch: -'Fherefore it is good to be converlant in them, 
eſpecially the Books of ſuch as themſclves have been 
Actors upon the Stage. | | IE BEES 
The Councils at'this day in moſt places are but fami- 
Far meetings, where-matters are ratheritalked on than 
debated, And they run too {wift to: the Order ar A& 
ns 1 It 'were better, that in. Cauſes of weight, 
the Matter were propounded one day, and not ſpoken 
rill the next day, Iu notte Conſilinm. - SO was 'it. done 
in the Committion.of Umios berween. England and Scotr 
tsn4d, which was a graye and orderly Affembly. I 
el 2 2 Wn. | commen 
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commend ſet days for Petitions : for it gives bath the 
Cuitors more certainty for their attendance, and it frees 
the meetings for. matters of Eſtate, that they' may Hoe 
agere. In choice» of Committees for ripening Buſineſs 
for the Council, 'itis better to chuſe: indifferent Perſons, 
thanto make:an Indifferency,- by putting in- thoſe chat 
are ſtrong an both ſides. -I commend alſo ſtanding 
Commiſſions ;* 'as far Trade, for Treaſure, for -War, 
for Suits, for ſome Provinces: For where there bedivers 
particular Councils; and.but-one- Council of State, (as it 
is in Spain) they are in effect no more than ſtanding 
Commiſſions ; ſave that they ;have- greater Authority, 
Let ſuch as are to infarm Councils out of their particular 
Profeflions (as Lawyers , Sea-meh , Mint-men., and 
the like) be firſt heard before Committees, and then, 
2s occaſion ſerves, before the Council. - And let them 
not come in multitudes, or:in-a Fribunitious'manner ; 
for that is to clamour Cowncils, not - to inform them. 
A long Table, and a ſquare Table, 'or.Seats-about the 
Walls, ſeem things of Form, but are things , of Sub- 
ſtance ; for at a long Table, a-few at the'ypper | end 
in effect ſway all the buſineſs ; but in the other Form, 
there is more uſe of the | Couyelors Opinions that ſit 
lower.' A King, when he preſides in Council, let him 
beware how he opens his own inclination too. much 
in that which he propoundeth ; for elſe Counſellors will 
bur Sake ho-wihl of him, and inſtead of. giving Free 
Counſel, 1ing him a Song of Placebo. $f 


XX1. 
Of Delays. 


F ORTUNE is like the Marker, where many times 
* "if you can ſtay a little, the-Price will. fall. And 
again, it is ſometimes like S:by/a's Offer, which at firſt 
offereth -the Commodity at fall then. confumerh uy 
| | _ 
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and part, and ftill holdeth up the. Price. - For Occas 


fon (as it is in the Common Verſe) turneth a bald Nod: 


dle, after ſhe hath preſented her Locks im Front, and no-hold_ 
eaken 5' or avleaſt curneth: the handle of the Bottle. firſt 


to be''received, and after the Belly,''which is hard tg 
claſp. © There is' ſurdy-rio greater Wiſdom, than well 


to time the Beginnings and Onſets of Things. Dans. 


gers are no more light; if they once: ſeem: light ; -and 
.. more-Dangers have deceived. Men, ' than! forced them! 
Nay, it were better to:meet ſome Dangers half way; 
though they come nothinginear, than to:keep too long 
a watch 'upon their Approaches ; for-if a Man watch 
too long; i is odds he will-fall aſleep. -* On the other 
fide, to'be deceived with two long Shadows: (as ſome 
have been, -when the'Moon was low, and ſhone on 
their 'Enerlles back,. and ſo'to ſhoot off before the time z 
or to-teael; Dangers to come on, by: aver-early Buck: 
ling towards-them, is another extream. The Ripeneſs 
or Unripente of the Occaſion, (as. we faid) muſt ever 
be well weighed-; and! generally it is:good to commit 
the - Bepjfinings of all great- Actions to * Argus with his 
hundred eyes, and the Ends to Briareas. with his hun- 
dred hands ; 'firſt to Watch, and then to ſpeed. For 
the Helmet of Pluto, which maketh che Politick Man 
go inviſible, is Secrecy 4 the Counſel, -and Celerity in 
the Execution: - For when things are once come: to 
the Execution, there' i5- no Secrtcy' comparable to Ces 
terity ; like the motion of-a Bulletin the" air, which 
fiyeth ſo ſwift, as it out-runs the Eye. . 
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” Of Cunning. 
\VAYETE Cunning for a Siniiter or: Crooked Wi. 
— V'* dom. And certainly there great difference 
between 2 C:mming Man end a Fife Man, not only in 
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poitit 'of Honeſty, bur in point 'of Ability: There be 
thatean' pack the Cards, and yet cannot play well: fo 
thereare ſome that'are'good in Cativaſſes and Fattions, 


M that are otherwiſe Weak Men, Again, it is one thing 


to underftand "Perſons, and another thing” to /under- 
ftand Matters; for many are perft&jn Mens Humours, 
that are*not greatly | pable of  the- teal part of Bu- 
fines, which 1s the Confticution 'of 'one thar hath ſtu- 
died Mer: more than Books. Such' Men are fitter for 
Practice. than for Counſel : and; they: are good' but in 
their own” Alley, turn 'them to' new men, and they 
have loſt their Aim : ſo as the old Rule to know a 
Fool from a Wiſe ol 3 Mitte ambos uudos ad ignotos; &- 
videbis, doth' ſcarce hold for them. And becauſe theſe 
Coming Men are like Haberdaſhers of ſmall Wares, it 


5s not, amiſs to ſer forth their ſhop... | - 
It is a point of 'Cunning to wait, upon him, with 
whom you ſpeak, with your eye,. as the Jeſuits give ir 
in precept.': For there may be many wiſe men that 
have ſecret Hearts and tranſparent Countenances. Yer 
this would be done with a demure Abaſing of ,your 
eye ſometimes, as the Jeſuits alſo do uſe. : 25 
Another is, that when you have any thing to obtain 
of preſent diſpatch, you entertain atid amuſe the party 
with whom you deal, with ſomeother Diſcourſe, that 
he be.not too much awake to make Objeions. Tknew 
a Counſellor and Secretary, that never came to' Queen E- 
lizaberh of England wich Bills to ſign, but he would al- 
ways firſt, put her into ſome Diſcourſe of Eſtate, that 


. 


a. \ 


ſhe might*the leſs mind the Bills. _ 
"The like” ſurprize may be made- by moving things, 
when the party is in haſt, and cannot ftay to conſider 
adviſedly of that is moved. 
If a Man would crofs a Buſineſs, that he doubts ſome 
other would hanfomely and effequally move, let him 
retend to wiſh it well, and move it himſelf in fuch 
1ort-as may -foyl it. 


The 
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The breaking off in the midſt. of .that. one was: a, 
bout, to ſay, as if .he-togk himſelf pp, breeds a grea, 
ter Appetite in him..with whom you. confer to. know 
More. .. | ; , 5 408 
' And hecauſe it. works better, when any thing ſeem. 
eth to be. gotten from you by. . Queſtian, .than if - you 
offer-it of your ſelf; you may lay 2 Bait far a Queſt 
on, by ſhewing another Viſage and Countenance than 
you are wont; to the end, to give occaſion for the par- 
ry to ask, what the matter 15.of che, Change, as. Nehemiah 
did; And I had not before that time been ſad hefore th 


King. | 
In things that are tender and unpleafing, it is good to 
break the Ice by ſome whoſe words are of leſs weight, 
and to reſerve the .more weighty voice to come in aj 
by chance, ſo that he may be asked the Queſtion ypon 
the other Speech; as Narciſſus did in relating to Claudin 
the marriage of Meſſalina and Slius. ol 
In things that a Man would not be ſeen in himfalf, 
ies a point of Cyming to borrow the name of the World, 
- bo ſay ; The World ſay:, ar, There is a Speech a: 
0786. : 
| I knew one, that when he wrote a Letter, he would 
ut that which, was moſt material in the Poſ?-/cripr, as 
xf it had been a By-matrer. "OR 
TI knew another, that when he came ta have ſpeechhe 
would paſs over that he intended moſt, and go forth, and 
come back again and ſpeak of it, as a thing that he had 
almoſt forgor. | OY 
Some procure themſelvesto be ſyeprized at ſuchtims, 
2 1t-is, like the party that they work upon will ſuddenly 
come upon them, and to be found with a Letter in 
their hand , or doing ſomewhat which they are not 
accuſtomed ; - to the end they may be oppoſed. of 
thaſe things, which of themſelyes they are Pas to 
utter... | | Re 
Tt is a point of Cunning, to let fall thoſe Words in 4 
mans oven Name, which he would have IE ng 
cart 
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learn and uſe, and thereupon take advantage. I kriew 
ewo that were Campetitors for the Secretaries Place, iri 
Queen ,Zl;zabeth's time, and yet kept good Quarter be- 
rweenthemſelves,: and would confer one with another 
upor{.the Buſineſs ; and one of them ſaid, That to be 


a Secretary wa Declination of a Monarchy, was a tick- 
A 


liſh” thing, -and that he 'did nor affe&t it: the other 
ſtraic caught up>thoſe Words, and diſcourfed with di- 
vers of his Friends, That he had-no reaſon to' deſire ro 
be a Secretary in the Declining of a Monarchy. "The firſt 
man' took hold of it, 'and found means it was told the 
Queen, Who hearing of a Declination of « Monarchy, took 
it fo ill, as ſhe would never after hear of the other's 
Suit. 
Thete is a Canning, which we in England call, The 
turning of the Cat in Pan; which is, when that which a 
man fays te another, he Jlays-it as if another had faid 
it-to him; and:to fay truth, it is not eaſie, when fuch 
a matter paſs'd between two, to make it appear from 
which of them it firſt moved and began. 

It is a way that ſome men have to glance and dart 
at othgrs, by juſtifying themſelves by Negatives ; as to 
fay, Thu 1 did not: As Tigellinus did towards Burrhus ; 
Se non diverſas ſpes, ſed "ub. caged Imperatoris ſimpliciter 
ſpeftare. | : 

F Some have in readineſs ſo many Tales and Stories, as 
there is nothing they would mſmuate, but they can 
wrap it into a Tale, which fſerveth both to _ them 
ſelves more in Guard, and carry it with more Pleaſure. 

{t is a good point of Cuming, for a man to ſhape the 
Anſwer he would have in his own Words and Propoſi- 
tions; for it makes the other party ſtick the les. 

It is ſtrange, how long ſome men will lie in wait 
to ſpeak ſomewhat they deſire to fay, and how far 
about they will fetch, and how many other matters 
they will beat over to come near it; it is a thing of 
great Parience, but yet of much Uſe. 


A ſud- 
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A ſudden; bold, and unexpected Queſtion, doth: ms 


ny times ſurprizea man and lay. him open: Liketh him, 
that having changed his Name, and walked in Paul's, 4- 
nother. ſuddenly came behind him, and called him by 
his true Name, whereat ftreight-ways he-looked back. 
But theſe ſmall Wares, and petty points of Cum 
are infinite; and it: were a good deed' to make a Lift 
them: for that nothing doth. more-hurt in a State, than 
that Cunning Men pals for Wiſe... _ be | 
But: certainly ſome there are,” that: know, the Reſort 
and Falls of Bufineſs;: that cannot fink into the Main of 
it: Like a Houſe: that -hath convenient Stairs and En- 
tries,. but never a fair Room. - Therefore. you ſhall ſe 
them find out pretty Looſes in the Concluſion, but ars 
no ways, able to examine or debate Matters : and yet 
commonly they take. advantage of their Inability, and 
would be thought Wits of diretion. Some built rather 
upon the abuſing of others, and (as we now ſay) Put 
ring tricks upon them ; than upon the ſoundneſs of their 
own proceedings. But' Solomon ſaith, Prudens advertit ad 
greſſus ſuos, Stulrus divertit ad dolos.. 


py 
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XXIUL- 
Of Wiſdom for a Mans ſelf. 


N nt is a wiſe creature for it ſelf, but it isa ſhrewd 

[> ching in an Orchard or Garden. And certainly 
men that are great Lowers of Themſelves, waſte the. Pub- 
lick. .-/Divide with reaſon between Self-lowe and Society, 
andbe'ſo'true to thy Self, as thou be not falſeto others, 
efpecrally to thy King and Country.:. It is a poor Cet- 
ter ofa mans Actions, - Himſelf: It'is right Earth; for 
that only. ſtands faſt upon its own Center ; whereas all 
things that have affinity with che Heawens, move upon 
the Center of another which they benefit. The refer- 
tut A ring 
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LG ring of all ro a Mans Self, is more tolerable in. a;Sove- 
him, rajgn- Prince; becauſe Themfelvei, are not only ' Ther; - 
5, & ſelves; but their Good and Evil is at the peril ofthe: pub- 
n by lick Fortune. But it.is a deſperate Evil in a Servant to 


ck, a Prince, or a Citizen in a Republick. For: whatſoe- 
mu! ver Afﬀairs paſs ſuch a mans hands, he crooketh them 
iſt to his own ends, which muſt needs be often Eccentrick 
than WJ *5 the ends of his Maſter or State : Therefore let Prin- 


- —_— 


are 
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are many times unfortunate. And . whereas they hays 


all their time facrific'd to \7hem/elves, they become in 


the end themſelves Sacrifices to the Inconſtancy of. For: 


rune, whoſe wings they thought by their Self-iſdom to 
have pinnioned. | | 
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Of Innovation. 


A® the births of living Creatures at firſt are ill ſha- 
pen, ſo are all; Immouations, which are the births 
of Time. Yet notwithſtanding, as thoſe that firſt bring 
Ho5nour into their Family, are commonly more wor- 
thy than moſt that ſucceed: Sothe firſt Precedent (if it 
be good) is ſeldom attained by imitation. For [ll to 
Mans nature, as it ſtands perverted;: hath.a natural mo- 
tion, ſtrongeſt in continuance: But Good as a for 
motion, ;:ſtrongeſt at firſt.:, Surely every Medicine is an 
Innovation; and he that will not apply new Remedies, 
muſt ct new Evils: for Time is the greateſt Innows- 
tor. . And,if Time ofcourſe alter things to the worls, 
and Wiſdom and Counſel ſhall not: alter them to the 
better, [what ſhall be the end? Ir is true, that what is 
ſettled by, cuſtom, though it be not good, yet at leaſt it 
is fit. And thoſe things' which have long gone together 
are as 'it were confederate within themſelves, whereas 
new things niece not fo well: But though they help by 
their-utility, yet, they. trouble by their Inconformity. 
Betides, they are like rangers, moreadmired, and leſs 
favoured. All this is true, if Time ſtood ſtill ; which 
cantrariwiſe moveth ſo round, - that a froward retenti- 
on of cuſtom is as turbulent a thing, as.an Imovation: 
and they that reverence too much old times, are but a 
{corn to the new. It were good therefore, 'that men 
an their lmevations would. follow the example of Tune 
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it ſeif; which indeed Immovareth greatly, but quietly, 
and by degrees, ſcarce to be perceived: for otherwiſe 
whatſoever 1s new, 1s unlooked ef ; and ever it mends 
ſome, and pairs other: And he that is holpen, takes it 
for a Fortune, and thanks the Time ; and he that is 
hurt, for a Wrong, and imputerh it to the Author, Ir 
is good- alſo, not to try experiments in States, except 
the neceiiity be urgent, or the ntility be evident ; and 
well to beware, that it be the Reformation that draw- 
eth on the Change, and not the deſire of Change that 
pretendeth the Reformation. And laſtly, that the 
Novelty, though it be not rejected, yet be held for a 
ſuſpe&t: And as the Scripture ſaith, That we make a 
ſtand upon the ancient wy," and then look abcut us, and diſ- 
cover what 1s the ſtreight and right way, and ſo to walk 
a it, 


XXV. 
Of Diſpatch. 


Fg Diſpatch is one of the moſt dangerous things 
to buſineſs that can be. Ir 1s like that which 
the Phyſicians call Pre-digeſtion, or Haſty Digeſtion, which 
is {ure to fill the Body full of Crudities, and ſecret ſeeds 
of Diſeaſes. Therefore meaſure not diſpatch by th2 
times of ſitting, but by the advancement of the buſi- 
neſs. And as in Races, it is not the large Stride, or 
high Lift that makes the Speed ; fo in buſineſs, the 
keeping cloſe to the matter, and not taking of ir too 
much at once , procureth Diſpatch. It is the care of 
ſome only to come off ſpeedily for the time, or to con- 
trive ſome falfe periods of buſineſs, becauſe they may 
ſeem Men of Diſpatch.But itis onething to abbreviate by 
contracting,another by cutting off; and buſineſs ſo hand- 


ied at feveral ſittings or meetings, goeth commonly 
F back- 
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backward or forward in an unſteady manner. I knew 
a Wiſe Man, that had it for a by-word, when he ſaw 
men haſten to a Concluſion ; Stay a little, that we may 
make an end the ſooner. 

On the other ſide, True Diſpatch is a rich thing. For 
Time is the meaſure of Buſineks, as Money is of Wares; 
and buſineſs is bought at a dear hand, where there is 
{mall Diſpatch. The Spartans and Spaniards have been 
noted to be of ſmall Diſpatch, Mivenga Ia Muerte de 
Spagngg Let my death ceme from Spain, for then it wilk 
be {fe to be long in coming, | 

Give good hearing to help that give the firſt Infor- 
mation in Buſineſs ; and rather direct them in the be- 
ginning, than interrupt them in the continuance of 
their Specches : for he that is put out of his own order, 
will go forward and backward , and more tedious 
while he waits upon his memory, than he could have 
been, if he had gone on in his own courſe. But ſome- 
times it is ſeen, that the Moderator is more trouble- 
fome than the Actor. 

Iterations are commonly loſs of time ; but there is no 
ſuch gain of time, as to zrerate often the Stare of the 
Queſtion; for it chaſeth away many a frivolous Speech 
as it i5 coming forth. Long and-curious Speeches ate 
as fit for Diſpatch, as a Robe or . Mantle with a long 
train 1s tor a Race. | 

Prefaces, and Paſſages, and Excuſations, and other 
Speeches of reference to the Perſon, are great waſters 
of time ; afd though they ſeem to proceed of modeſty, 
they are bravery. - Yet beware of being too-material, 
when there is any impediment - or obſtruction in- mens 
Wills ; for pre-occupation of' mind ever requireth pre- 
face of Speech, like a fomentation to make the unguent 
enter. f=i8 

Above all things, Order, and Diftribution, and Sing- 
ling out of Parts, is the like of Diſpatch: fo as the Diſtri- 
bution be not too fubtle ; for he that dothy not divide, 
will never-enter well into buſineſs.; and he that _ 

eth 
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dech too much will never come out of. it clearly. To 
chuſe time; -is- to fave time, and an unſeaſonable mo- 
tion is but beating the Air. There be three parts of 
Buſineſs ; the Preparation, the Debate or Examination, and 
the Perfetion ; whereot it you look for Diſpatch, ler 
the middle 'only be the work of many, and the firſt. 
and laſt the work of few. The proceeding upon ſome- 
what conceived in writing, doth tor the moſt part ta- 
cilitate Diſpatch: for though it ſhould be wholly reject-; 
ed, yet that Negative 1s more pregnant of direction, 
than an Indefinite ; as Aſhes are more generative than 


Dulit. 


XXVI. 
Of feeming Wiſe. 


| 6 hath been an opinion, that the French are wiſer 
than they ſeem, and the Spaniards ſeem wiſer than 
they ate. But howſoever it be between Nations, cer-: 
tainly it is fo between Man and Man. For as the 4= 
?oftle faith of Godlineſs, Having a ſhew of Godlineſs, but 
denying the power thereof ; 1o certainly there are in points 
of wiiddom and ſufficiency, that to do nothing or little 
very ſolemnly ;; Magno conaru nugas. It is a ridiculous ' 
thing, and fit for a Satyr, to perſons of judgment, to 
ſee what ſhifts theſe Formalilits have, and what pro- 
Ipetives to make Superficies to ſeem Body, that hath 
depth and bulk. Some are ſo cloſe reſerved, as they 
will not ſhew their Wares, but by a dark light ; and 
leem always to keep back ſomewhat : And when they 
know within themſelves, they ſpeak of that they do 
not well know, would nevertheleſs ſeem to others, to 
know of that which they may not well ſpeak, Some 


help themſelves with countenance and geſture, and 
F '2 are 
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are wiſe by Signs ; as Cicero ſaith of Piſo, that when he' - 
anſwered him, he fetched one of his Brows 'up to his 
Forehead, and bent the other down to his Chin : Re- 
ſpondes, altero ad Frontem ſublato, altero ad Mentum de- 
preſſo ſupercilio, crudelitatem tibi non placere. Some think 
to bear it, by ſpeaking a great word, and being per- 


temptory ; and go on, and take by admittance that | 
which they cannot make good. Some, whatſoever is: ; 
beyond their reach, will {cem to deſpiſe or make light' | ® 
of it, as impertinent or curious, and ſo will have their _ 
;gnorance {cem Judgment. Some are *never without a || © 
difference, and commonly by amuſing men with a ſub- " 
tilty, blanch the matter ; of whom 4. Gellius faith, He- = 
minem delirum qui verborum minutiis rerum frangit pondera.” " 
Of which kind alſo Plato in his Protagoras bringeth in p 


Prodicus in {corn, and maketh him make a Speech, that 
conſiſteth of diſtinctions from the beginning to the end. 
Generally ſuch men in all deliberations find eaſe to be 
of the Negative ſide, and affe& a credit to obje& and 
foretel difficulties: For when Propoſitions are denied, 
there is an end of them ; but if they be allowed, it re- 
quireth a new-work ; which falſe point of wiſdom is. 
the bane of buſineſs. To conclude, there is no. decay- 
ing Merchant, or inward Beggar, hath fo many tricks. 
to uphold the credie of their Wealth, as: theſe empty 
Perfons have to maintain the credit of their ſufficiency. 
Seeming Wiſe Men may make ſhift to get opinion, but. 
let. no man chuſe them for employment ;: for certainly 
you were better take for buſineſs a man ſomewhat ab- 
furd, than over-formal. | 
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Of Friend{hip. 
[T had been hard for him that ſpake it, to have put 


more truth and untruth together in few words, than 


- in that Speech, Whoſoever is delighted in ſolitude, is either 


a 2ild Beaſt, or a God. For it 15 moſt true, that a na- 
eural and ſecret hatred, and averſation towards Society 


in any Man, hath ſomewhat of the ſavage Beaſt ; but 


it is moſt untrue, that ir ſhould have any character at 
all of the Divine Nature, except it proceed not out of 
a pleaſure in Solitude, but out of a love and defire to 


ſequeſter a mans ſelf for ,a higher converſation ; ſuch 
as is found to have been falſly and feignedly in fome of 
the Heathen, as Epimenides the Candian, Numa the Rc- 


man, Empedocles the Sicilian, and Apollonius of Tyana ; 
and truly and really in divers of the ancient Hermits 
and Holy Fathers of the Church. But little do men 
perceive what Solitude is, and how far it extendeth : 
for a Crown. is not Company , and Faces are bur a 
Gallery of Pictures, and Talk but a Thinking Cymbal , 
where there is no Love. The Latine Adage meeteth 
with it a little, Magna Civitas, magna ſolitudo; becauſe 
ina great Town Friends are ſcattered, {o that there is 
not that fellowſhip, for the moſt part, which is in lefs 
Neighbourboods. But we may go further, and affirm 
mo{t truly , that is a meer and miſerable ſolitude to 
want Friends, without which the World is but a Wilder- 
neſs: and even in this iSenſe alſo of Solirude, whoſoe- 
ver in the Frame of his Nature and Afﬀections is unfit 
for Friendſhip, he taketh it of the Beaſt, and not from 
Humanity. WEN. 

A Principal Fruit of Friendſhip is, the Eaſe and Dif- 
charge of the Fulneſs and Swellings of the Heart, which 
Paltions of all kinds do cauſe and induce. We know 
| F 3 > Dif- 
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Diſeaſes of Stoppings and Suffocations are the moſt dan- 
7erous in the Body, and. it is not much otherwiſe in 
Mind : You may take Sarza to open the Liver, Steel 
to open the Spleen, Flower. of Salphur for the Lungs, 
Caſioreum for the Brain; but no Receipt openeth the 
Heart, but a true Friend, to whom you may impart 
Griefs, Joys, Fears, Hopes, Suſpicions, Counſels, and 
whatſoever lieth upon the Heart to opprels it, in a 
kind of Civil Shrift or Confeflion. 
It is a ſtrange thing to obſerve , how high a Rate 
great Kings and Monarchs do {et upon this Fruit of 
Friendſhip whereof we fpeak; ſo great, as they purchaſe 
it many times at the hazard of their own Satety and 
Greatneſs. For Princes, in regard of the diftance of 
their Fortune from that of their:SubjeRs and Servants, 
cannot gather this Fruit, except (to make themſelves 
capable thereof) they raife fome Perſons to be, as it 
were, Companions, and almoſt Equals to themſelves, 
which many times ſorteth to Inconvenience, The mo. 
dern Languages give unto fuch Perſons the name of 
Favourites Or Privades, as if it were matter of Grace or 
Converſation. But the Roman name attaineth the true 
Ule and Caule thereof, naming them Participes Cura- 
rum ; for it is that which tycth the knot. And we ſee 
plainly that this hath been done, not by weak and pal- 
fionate Princes only, but by the Wiſeſt, and moit Po- 
lirick that ever reigned: who have oftentimes joyned 
to themſelves ſome of their Servants, whom both them- 
{elves have called Friends, and allowed others likewiſe 
to call them in the ſame manner, ufing the word which 
15 received between private men. | 
L. Sya, when he commanded Rome, raiſed Pompey 
(aiter furnamed' the Grear) to that Height, 'that Pompey 
vaunted himfelf for Sylla's Over-match :. for when he 
had carried the Cerſulſhip for a friend of his againſt the 
purſuit of- Sylla ,- and that Sylls did a'- little reſent 
enereat, and began to ſpeak great, Pompey turned upon 
him again, .and- in effect; bad him be-quict 3 For 154 
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ore men adored the Sun-riſing than the Sun-ſetting. With 
Fulius, Decius Brutus had obtained that Intereſt, as he 
{et him down in his Teſtament, for Heir in Remainder 
after his Nephew. And this was the man that had power 
with him, to draw him forth to his Death. For when 
Ceſar would have diſcharged'the Senate, in regard of 
ſome ill preſages, and eſpecially a Dream of Calpurnia ; 
This man liffed him gently by the Arm our of his 
Chair, telling him, he hoped he would not diſmiſs the 
Senate, nill-his Wife had dreamed a better Dream. And 
it ſeemeth his favour was ſo great, as'/ntonins in a Let» 
ter which is recited verbatim 1n one of Cicero's Philippt- 
ques, called him Venefica, Witch ; as it he had enchanted 
Ceſar. Auguſtus raiſed Agrippa (thongh of mean Birth) 
to that Heighth, as when he conſulted with AMzcenas 
about the Marriage of his Daughter Fulia , Macenas 
took the Liberty to eell him, That he muft either marry 
his Daughter to Agrippa, or take away his.:Lifez there vas 
0 third way, be had made bim ſo great. With Tiberius 
Ceſar, Sejanus had aſcended to that Heighth, as they 
two were termed and reckoned as a pair of Friends. '77- 
berius 19 a Letter to him, faith, Hac pro Amicitia noſtra 
20 occultayi ; and the whole Sanate dedicated an Altar 
to Friendſhip, as to a Goddeſs, in reſpg& of the great 
Dearneſs of Friendſhip between them two. The like or 
more -was between Septimius Severus and Plantianus ; for 
he forced his eldeſt Son to marry the Daughter of Plax- 
tianus, and would maintain Plantianus int doing affronts 
to his Son, and did write alfo in a Letter to the Senate 
theſe words; T love the man ſo well, as T wiſh he may over 
lxve me. Now if theſe Princes had been as'a Trajar, or 
a Marcus Aurelius, a Man might have thought, that this 
had proceeded of an abundant Goodneſs 'of Nature ; 
but being men ſo Wiſe, of ſuch ſtrength and ſeverity of 
Mind, and ſo extream Lovers of themſelves, | as all theſe 
were; it proveth moſt plainly, that -they: .found their 
own Felicity (though as great as ever happened to mor- 
tal man) but as an half Piece, except they might have 
F 4 a 
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a Friend to-make it Entire ; and yet, which is more,they 
were Princes that had Wives, Sons, Nephews, and yet 
all- theſe could not ſupply the Comfort of Friendſhip. 
It is not to be forgotten, what Commines obſerveth of 
his Maſter, Duke Charles the Hardy ; namely, That he 
would communicate his Secrets with nbne ; and leaſt 
of all thoſe Secrets which troubled him moſt. Where- 
upon he goeth on,. and faith, that towards his latter 
time ; That cliſentſs did impair, and a little periſh his un- 
derftauding. Surely , Commines might have made the 
fame Judgment alfo, if ic had pleaſed him, of his e- 
cond Mafter ,- Lewis the Eleventh, whoſe Clofeneſs 
was indeed his 'Tormentor. The Parable of Py:hagoras 
is dark, but true, Cor ne edito, Eat not the Heart. Cer- 
tainly if a man would give it a bard Phraſe, thoſe that 
want Frienas to open themſelves unto, are Cannivbals 
of their own Hearts. But one thing is moſt admirable, 
(wherewith Twill conclude this firſt Fruir of Friend- 
ſhip.) which is, That this Communicating of a Man's 
Self to.a Friend, works two contrary eftects ; for it re- 
doubleth Foys, and cutterh Grizfs in Halfs ; tor there is 
no man that imparteth his Feys to his Fried, but he 
Fojeth the more; and no man that imparteth his Griefs 
to his Friend, but he grieveth the leſs. So that it is in 
truth an Operation upon a Man's mind of like virtue, 
as the 2lchymiſts uſe to attribute to their Stone for Man's 
Body, that it worketh all contrary effects, but ſtill to 
the Good and Benefit of Nature ; but yet without bring- 
ing in the Aid of Alchymifts there is a manifeſt; Image of 
this in the ordinary courſe of Nature : For in Bodies 
Union {trengehneth and cheriſheth any natural Action ; 
and on the other ſide, weakneth and dullech any vio- 
lent Imperflion ;'and even ſo.it is of Minds. - 

The ſecond Fruit.of Friendſhip is Healthful and Sove- 
raign for the Underfanding, as the hrit is for the Aﬀecti- 
ons: for Friendſhip maketh indeed a fair Day in the 4f- 
fettions from:Storm and Tempelits ; but ir maketh Day- 
light in the Aﬀedions from Fempeſis ; but ic maketh Day; 
| | light 
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lirht in the Underſtanding out of Darkneſs and Confuſion 
of Thoughts. Neitherfis this to be underſtood only of 
Faithful Counſel which a man receiveth from his 
Friend : but before you come to that, certain it is, that 
whoſoever hath his Mind fraught with many Thoughts, 
his Wits and Underſtanding do clarifie: and break up 
in the Communicating and Diſcourſing with another ; 
he tofſeth his Thoughts more ealily , he. marſhalleth 
them more orderly, he ſeeth how they look when they 
are turned into words. Finally, he waxeth wiſer than 
Himſelf ; and that more by an hours Diſcourſe, than 
by a days Meditation. It was well faid by Themiſtocles 
to the King of Perſia, That Speech was like Cloth of Arras 
opened and put abroad ; whereby the Imagery doth appear in 
Figure, whereas in Thoughts they lie but as in Packs. Nei- 
ther is this ſecond Fruit of Friendſhip, in opening the 
Underſtanding, reſtrained only to ſuch Friends as are able 
to-give a Man Counſel; (they indeed are beſt) but e- 
ven without that a Man learneth of himſelf, and bring- 
eth his own Thoughts to Light, and whetteth his Wits 
as againſt a Stone, which its ſelf cuts not. In a word, 
a Man were better relate himſelf to a Statue or Picture, 
than to ſuffer his Thoughts to pals in ſmother. | 
And now, to make this ſecond Fruit of Friendſhip 
compleat, that other Point which lieth open, and fal- 
leth within Vulgar Obſervation, which is Faithful Coun- 
{el from a Friend, Heraclitus ſaith well in one of his 
#nigma's ; Dry Light is gver the beff., And certain it is, 
chat the Light thar a Man receiveth by Counſel from a- 
nother, is drier and purer thay, that which cometh from 
his own Urder/tanding and Fudgment, which is ever in- 
fuſed and drenched in his Afettions and Cuſtoms, fo as 
there is as much difference between the Counſel that a 
Friend giveth, and that a man giveth himſelf, as there 
is between the Counſel of a Friend, and of a Flatterer ; 
for there is no ſuch Flatterer as in a Man's Self; and 
there is no ſuch remedy againſt Flattery of a man's ſelf, 
as the liberty of a Friend. Counſel is of two ſorts ; the 
one 
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one concerning Manners, the other concerning Buſmeſs, 
For the firſt ; the beſt preſervative to keep the Mind 
in Health, is the faichful Admonition of a Friend. The 
calling of a Man's {elf to a ſtrict account is a Medicine 
ſometime too piercing and Corrofive. Reading good 
Books of Morality, 4. a little Flat and Dead. Obſer- 
ving our Faults in others, is ſometimes unproper for 
our caſe. But the beſt Receipt (beſt, T ſay) to work, 
and beſt to take, is the Admonition of a Friend. It is 
a ſtrange thing to behold, what groſs Errors, and ex- 
tream abſurdities many (eſpecially of the greater ſort) 
do commit, for want of a Friend to tell them of them, 
to the great damage both of their Fame and Fortune: 
for, as St. Fames faith, they were as Men that look ſome- 
times into a Glaſs, and preſently forget their own ſhape and 
favour. As for Buſmeſs, a man may think, if he will, 
that two Eyes fee tto more _than'one ; or that a Game- 
ſter ſeeth always more than a Looker on; or that a 
Man in Anger is as wiſe as he that hath ſaid over the 
four and twenty Letters ; or that-a Musket may be ſhot 
off as well upon the Arm, as upon a Reſt; and ſuch 
other fond and high Imaginations, to think himſelf All 
in All. But when all is done, the help of good Cown/cl 
is that which ſettah Buſineſs ſtreight 3 and if any man 
think that he will take Com{e/, but it ſhall be by picces, 
asking Counſel in one buſineſs of one man, and in ano- 
ther buſineſs of another man ; it is well, (that-is to ſay, 
better perhaps than if he asked none at all) but he run- 
neth two dangers ; one, that he ſhall not faithfully be 
Counfelled ; for it is a rare thing, except it be from a 
perfet and entire Friend, to have Counſel given, but fuch 
as ſhall be bowed and crooked to fome ends, which he 
hath that giveth it. Theother, thathe ſhall have Counſel gi- 
ven, hurtful and unfafe, (though with good meaning) 
and mixt; partly of miſchief,and partly of remedy : even 
as if you would call a Phyfician,that is thought good for 
the Cure of the Diſeaſe you complain of, but is unac- 
quainted with your Body ; and therefore may put you 
in 
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in a way fot preſent Cure, but overthroweth your 
Health in ſome other kind, and fo cure the Diſeaſe , 
and kill the Patient. But a Friend that is wholly ac- 
quainted with a Man's Eftate, will beware by furthering 
any preſent Buſinef,, how he daſheth upon other Incon- 
venience ; and therefore reſts not upon ſcattered Ceunſels, 
for they will rather diſtra&t and miſ-lead, than ſettle 
and direct. 

Afﬀer theſe two noble Fits of Friendſbip, (Peace in 
the Aﬀections, and Support of the Fudgment) followeth the 
laſt Fruit which is like the Pomegranate, full of many 
kernels ; I mean Aid, and Bearing a part in all 4#ions 
and Occaſions, Here the beft way to repreſent to the 
lifethemanifold aſe of Friendſhip, is to caft and ſee, how 
many things there are, which a man cannot do him- 
ſelf ; and then'it will appear, that it was a ſparing 
Speech of the Ancients, to ſay, That a Friend is another 
himſelf ; for that a Friend is far more than himſelf. 
Men have their time, and die many times in deſire of 
ſome things, which they principally take to heart ; The 
beſtowing of a Child, the finiſhing of a work, or the 
like. Ifa Man have a true Friend, he may reſt almoft 
ſecure, that the care of thoſe things will continue after 
him : ſo that a Man hath as it were two Lives in his 
defires. A Man hath a Body, and that Body is con- 
fined to a place ; but where Friendſhip is, all Offices of 
Life are as it were granted to him and his Deputy ; for 
he may exerciſe them by his Friexd. How many things 
are there, which a Man cannot, with any face or com- 
line, fay or do himſelf? A man can ſcarce alledge 
his own merits with modeſty, much lefs extol them : 
A man cannot ſometimes brook to ſupplicate or beg ; 
and a number ofthe like. But all theſe thingsare grace- 
ful in a Friend's mouth, which are bluſhing in a man's 
own. So again, a man's Perſon hath many proper 
Relations, which he cannot” put off. A man cannot 
ſpeak to his Son, but as a Father ; to his Wife but as a 
Hasband ; to his Enemy, but upon terms, Whereas : 

94 Fries 
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Friend may ſpeak as the caſe requires and not as it ſort- 
eth with the Perſon : But to enumerate theſe things 
 wereendleſfs: I have given the Rule, where a man can- 
not fitly play his own part : If he have.not a Friend, he 
may quit the Stage. | 


 XXVIIL 
Of Expence. 


R' CHES are for ſpending, and ſpending for Ho- 
| nour and good Actions : 'Therefore-Extraordinary 
Expence muſt be limited by the worth of the occaſion. 
For Voluntary Undoing may be as well for a man's Coun- 
zry, as for the Kingdom of Heaven, but. Ordinary Expence 
ought to be limited: by a Man's Eſtate, and governed 
with ſuch regard, as it be within his- compaſs, and nat 
ſabje& to deceit and abuſe of Servants, and ordered to 
the beſt ſhew, that the Bills may be leſs than the Eſti- 
mation abroad. Certainly, if a man will keep but of 
even hand, his Ordinary Expences ought to be but to. the 
half of his Receipts: And if he think to wax Rich, but 
to the third part. It is no baſeneſs for the greateſt to 
deſcend and look into their own Eftate. Some forbear 
it, not upon- negligence alone, but doubting to bring 
themſelves into! melancholy, in reſpe& they ſhall find ir 
broken ; but Wounds cannot be cured without ſearch- 
ing. . He that cannot look into his own Eſtate art all, 
had need both chuſe well thoſe whom he employeth, 
and change them oftner ; for new are more timorous, 
and lefs ſubtle. He that can look into his Eſtate but 
ſeldom, it -behoveth. him to turn all to certainty. A, 
man had need, if he be plentiful in ſome kind of Ex- 
ence, to be as ſaving again in ſome other: as if he be 
plentiful in Diet, to be ſaving in Apparel : If he be 
plentiful in the Hall, to be faving in the Stable, and 
che like. For he that is plentiful in-Expences of all kinds, 
| will 
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wyll hardly be preſerved from decay. - In ciearing of a 
man's Eſtate, he may as well hurt himſelf, in being 
too ſudden, as in letting it run on too long. For haſty 
Selling is commonly as difadvantageous as Intereſt. 
Beſides, he that clears at once will relapſe ; for fin- 
ding himſelf out of ſtreights, he will revert to his 
cuſtoms : But he that cleareth by degrees, induceth a 
habit of frugality, and gaineth as well upon his mind 
3s: upon his Eſtate. Certainly, who hath a State to 
repair, may not deſpiſe. ſma!l things : and commonly 
it is leſs diſhonourable to abridge petty Charges, than to 
ſtoop to petty Gettings. A man ought warily to be- .. 
gin Charges, which once - begun will continue ; but 
in matters that return not, he may be more magnifi- 
Cent. | 6) 
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XXIX. 


Of the true Greatneſs of Kingdoms 
. and Fſiates. 


"PH: Speech of Themiſftocles the Athenian, which was 
: haughty and arrogant, in takingſo much to him- 
ſelf, had been a .grave and wile -obfervation and cen- 
ſure, . applyed 'at large to others, Deſired at: a Feaſt 
to touch a Lute, he ſaid, He could not fiddle, but yet he 
could make a ſmall Town a great City. Theſe'words, 
(holpen a little with a Metaphor) may expreſs two dif- 
fering abilities in thoſe that deal in buſineſs of Eſtate. 
For if a trueSurvey be taken of Counſellors and Stateſ- 
men, there may be found (though rarely) thoſe which 
can make a ſmall State great, and yet cannot fiddle : As 
on the other ſide, there will be found a great many 
that can fiddle very cunningly, but yet are ſo far from 
being able co maks a /mal! Stare great, as their Gift =—_ 

the 
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the other way, to bring a great and flouriſhing Eftare 


to ruine and decay. And certainly thoſe degenerate 


Arts and Shifts, whereby many Counſellors and Go- 
vernours gain both favour with their Mafters,and- eſti- 
mation with the Vulgar, deferve-no better name than 
Fidling, being things rather pleaſing for the time, and 
graceful to themſelves only, than tending to the weal 
and advancement to the State which they ſerve. There 
are alſo (no doubt) Counſellors and Governours 
which may be held ſufficient (Nepotiis. pares) able to 
manage Affairs, and to keep them from Precipices, and 
manifeft inconveniences, which nevertheleſs are far from 
the ability to raiſe and amplifie an Eſtate in power, 
means, and fortune. But be the Workmen what they 
may be, let us ſpeak of the Work ; That is, the true 
Greatneſs of Kingdoms and Eſtates, and the Means thereof. 
An Argument fit for Great and Mighty - Princes to 
have in their hand, to the end, that neither by over- 
meaſuring their Forces, they leeſe themſelves in vain 
Enterpriſes ; nor on the other ſide, by undervaluing 
them , - they deſcend co fearful' and * puſillanimous 
Counſels. | 

The Greatneſs of an Eſtate in Bulk and Territory, 
doth fall under meaſure ; and the Grearnef of Finances 
and Reyenue, doth fall 'under computation. The Po- 
pulation- may appear by Muſters, and the: Number and 
Greatneſs of Cities and Towns by Cards and Maps. 
But yet there is not any thing among Civil Aﬀairs, 
more ſubject to error, than the right valuation, and true 
judgment, concerning the Power and: Forces of an 
LEItate, | | 

The Kingdom of Heaven'is compared not to any greac 
Kernel or Nut, but to a _ Grain of Muſtard-ſeed, which 
15-one-oi-the leaft Grains, bur hath init a'property and 
Spiit -hal{tilty- to. get up and ſpread. So'are their States 
creat if 'Ferritory, and yet not apt to Enlarge or Com- 
mand ; and ſome that have but a'ſnalt dimenſion of 
Stem, and yer apt to be the Foundations of great Mo- 
narchies, | Walled 
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Walted Towns , Stored Arfſenals and Armouries, 
Goodly. Races of Horſe, Chariots of War, Elephants, 
Ordnance, Artillery, and the hke : All this is. but a 
Sheep in a Lions skin,, except the:breed and diſpoſition 
of the People be ſtour and warlike. Nay, Number 
(it ſelf) 'in Armies- importeth not much , where the 
People is of weak courage : For, (as Virgil ſaith) It ne- 
wer troubles a Wolf, . how many the ſbeep be. The Army 
of the Perſians, in the Plains of Arbela, was ſuch & vaſt 
Sea of People, as it did fomewhat aſtoniſh the Comman- 
ders in Alexander's. Army ; who came to him therefore, 
and wiſhed him ' to fer: upon them: by night ; bur he 
an{wered, He ould not pilfer the Viftary : And the de- 
feat. was. calle. | | 

When 7Tigranes the: Armenian, being-encamped upon 
a Hill with 400000 Men, diſcovered the Army of che 
Romans, being not above 14009 marching towards 
him, he- made himſelf merry with-it, -and ſaid, Wonder 
Men are too many for an Ambaſſage, and tao few for a Fight : 
But before the Sun fer; he found them enough' to give 
him the Chaſe with infinite ſlaughter. . Many are the 
examples of great odds between Number and Courage ; 
fo that a man may truly make a judgment, That: the 
principal point of Grearneſs in any State, is, to have a 
Race of Military men. Neither is Money the Sinews 
of War, (as it is trivially. ſaid). where the Sinews 
of Mens Arms in Baſe and Effeminative People are fai- 
ling.. For Solon faid well to Craſſus, (when in often- 
ration he ſhewed him his Gold) Sir, If any other come, 
that hath better Iron. than you, he will be Maſter of all this 
Gold, Therefore let any Prince or State think ſoberly 
of his Forces, except. his 14/iria-of Natives be of good 
and valiant Soldiers. And let Princes on the other 
ſide, that have Subjects of Martial diſpoſition, know 
their own ſtrength, unleſs they be otherwiſe wanting 
unto themſelves. As for Mercenary Forces, (which is the 
Help in this Caſe) all.examples ſhew, that whatfoever 
Eſtate or Pringg dath reſt upon them, He may ſpread 


his 
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his Feathers for a time, but he ill mew them ſoon after. 

The Bleſſmg of Judas and 1ſ/achar' will never. meet, 
That the ſame People or Nation ſhould be both the Lions 
whelp, and Hs between Burthens : Neither will it be, that 
a People over-laid with Taxes, ſhould ever become Va- 
liant and Martial. Ir is true, that Taxes levied by 
Conſent of the State, do abate mens Couraze leſs, as 
ithath been ſeen notably in the Exciſes of the Low Comn- 
rries ; and in ſome degree, in the Subſidies of England: 
for you muſt note, that we ſpeak now of the Heart, 
and not of the Purſe.. So that although che ſame Tri- 
bute and Tax, laid by Conſent, or by Impoſing, be all 
one to the Purſe, yet it works diverſly apon the Cou- 
rage : ſo that you may conclude, That no People, -ower- 
charged with Tribute, is fit for Empire. 

Ler-States that aim at Greatneſs take heed how their 
Nobility and Gentlemen -do multiply too faſt: For that 
maketh the Common Subje&t grow to be a Peaſant, 
and a baſe Swain, driven out of Heart, and in efte&t 
but a Gentlemans Laborour : even as you may fee in 
Coppice Woods. . . If you leave . your Stadles too thick, you 
ſhall never have clean Underwood, but Shrubs and Buſhes. 
So in-Comntries, if the; Gentlemen be too many,. the Com- 
2120s Will be baſe.: and you will- bring it to that, that 
not the hundredth Poll will be fit for an Helmet ; eſpe- 
cially as to the Infantry;: which is the Nerve of an Ar- 
my; and ſo there will be great: Population and little 
Strength. This which I ſpeak of, hath:-been no where 
| better ſeen, than by comparing of England and France: 
- whereof England, though far leſs-in- Territory and' Po- 
pulation hath been nevertheleſs an Over-match ; in' re- 
gard the Middle People:of England make good Soldiers, 
which the Peaſants of France do not. And here the de- 
vice-of King Henry the Seventh (whereof I have ſpoken 
largely in the Hiſtory off his Life). was Profound and Ad- 
mirable in making -Farms and Houſes of Husbandry, 
of a Standard : that is, maintained with. ſuch a: Pro- 
portion of Land unro them, 'as.may breed a fubject to. 

| live 
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live in Convenient Plenty, and noServile Condition 5 
and to keep the Plough in the hands of the Owners 
and not meer Hirelings. And thus indeed: you ſhall 
attain to Virgil's Character which he gives to Ancient 
Ital 

__ Terra potens armiſque atque wbere Gleba. 

Neither is that State (which be any thing I know, 
15 almoſt peculiar to England, and hardly to be found 
any where elſe, except it be perhaps in Poland) to be 
paſſed over ; I mean the State of Free Servants and At- 
tendants upon Noblemen . and Gentlemen, which are no 
ways inferiour to the Tomanryfor Arms : and therefore, 
out of all Queſtion, the Spendorand Magnificence, and 
great Retinues, and Hoſpitality of Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen received into cuſtom, doth much conduce unto 
Martial Greatneſs : Whereas contrariwiſe, the cloſe and 
reſerving Living of Noblemen and Gentlemen, cauſeth a 
Penury of Military Forces. 

By all means it is to be procured, that the Trunk of 
Nebuchadnez%Lar's Tree of Monarchy, be great enough to 
bear the Branches, and the Boughs ; that is, That the 
Natural Subje&s of the Crown: or State, bear a ſufficient 
Proportion to the Stranger Subjetts that they govern. 
Therefore all States that are liberal of Naturalization 
towards Strangers are fit for Empire, For to think that 
an Handful of People can with the greateſt Courage 
and Policy in the World, embrace too large extent of 
Dominion, it may hold for a time, but it will fail ſud- 
denly. The Spartans were a nice People in point of 
Naturalization ; whereby, while they kept their compaſs 
they ſtood firm ; but when = did ſpread, and their 
Boughs were become too great for their Stem, they be- 
came a Wind-fall upon the ſudden. Never any State 
was in this Point ſo open to receive S:rangers into their 
Body, as were the Romans, therefore it ſorted with 
them accordingly : for they grew to the greateſt 14o- 
zarchy, Their manner was ,to grant Naturalization, 


(which they called Fus C:witatis) and to grant it in the 
G higheſt 
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higheft Degree ; that is, not only Tus Commercii, Fus 
Commnbii, Tus Hereditatis, but aWfo Fus ſuffregii, and Fus 
Honorum. And this, not to ſingular Perſons alone, but 
kkewiſe to whole Families ; yea. to Cities, and ſome- 
times to Nations. Add to this their Cuitom of Plan- 
tation of Celonies, whereby the Rowan Plant was re- 
moved into the. Soyl of other Nations ; and putting 
both Conſtitutions together, you will fay, that it was 
not the Remens that fpread upon the HWerld, but it 
was the J/orld that {pread upon the Rownns ; and that 
was the ſure Way of Greatneſs. T have [marvelled 
ſometimes at Spain, how they claſp and contain fo 
large Dominions with ſo few natural Spznards : but 
fire the whole- Compals of Spain is a very great Body 
of a Tree, far 'above Rome and Sparta at the firſt : and 
beſides, though they have not - had that uſage to Natu- 
ralize hberaily, 'yet they have that whichis next to it; 
that is, To employ, almoſt indifferently, all Nations in their 
A1ilitia of ordinary. Soldiers: yea, and ſometimes in their 
Higheſ* C:mmands, Nay, it ſeemeth at this inſtant, they 
are {enttble of this want of Natives,as by the Pragmatical 
Sanficn, now publiſhed, appeareth. 

It is certain, that Sederitary and FFithin-door 2rts, and 
delicate Manufactures, (that require rather the Finger, 
than the Arm) have in their Nature a Contrariety to a 
Military difpofition. And generally a!l Warlike People 
are a little idle, and love Danger better than Travel: 
neither muſt they be toomuch broken of ir,if they ſhall 
be preſerved in vigour. Therefore it was great Advan- 
tage in the Ancient States of Sparta, Athens, Rome, and 
others, that they had the uſe of Slzwes, which commonly 
did rid thoſe Manufactures : but that is aboliſhed in 
greateſt part by the Chriftion Law. That which 
cometh neareſt to it,isto leave thoſe Arts chiefly to Stran- 
gers (which for- that purpoſe are the more eaſily to be 
received ). and to contain the principal Bulk of the 
vulgar Natives within thoſe three kinds; 73:!rs of the 
Ground, Free Servants, and Handicrafts Men of ſtrong 
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and manly Arts; as Smiths, Maſons, Carpenters, &c. 
not rekoning profeſſed Soldiers. | 

Burt above all, for Empire and Greatnefs it importeth 
moſt, that a Nation do profeſs Arms as their principal 
Honour: Study and Occupation : for the things which we 
formerly have ſpoken of are but Habilitations towards 
Arms; and what is Habilitation, without Intention and 
AR? Romulus after his death ( as they report or feign ) 
ſent a preſent to the Romans, that above all they ſhould 
intend Arms, and then they ſhould prove the greateſt 
Empire of the world. The fabrick of the State of 
Sparta was wholly ( though not wiſely) framed and 
compoſed to that Scope and End. The Perſians and 
Macedonians had it for a flaſh. The Galls, Germans, 
Goths,Saxons, Normans, and others had itfora time: The 
Turks have it at this day, though in great Declination. 
Of Chriſtian Exrope, they that have it, are in effe&t 
only the Spaniards. But it is ſo plain, That every Man 
gy ws in that he moſt intendeth, that it needeth not to 

e ſtood upon. It is enough to point ar it, that no 
Nation which doth not direaly profels Arms, may 
look to have Greatneſs fall into their mouths. And on 
the other ſide, it is a moſt certain Oracle of Time, that 
thoſe States that continue long in that profeflion (as 
the Romans and Turks principally have done) do won- 
ders ; and thoſe that have profeſſed Arms but for an 
Age, have notwithſtanding commonly attained that 
Greatneſs in that Age, which maintained them long 
after, when their Profeflion and exercife of Arms are 
grown to decay. 

Incident to this Point is, for a State to have thoſe 
Laws or Cuſtoms which may reach forth unto them 
juſt Occaſions (as may be pretended) of War: for 
there is that juſtice imprinted in the Nature of Men, 
that they enter not upon Wars (whereof ſo many Ca- 
lamities do enſue) bur upon ſome, or art leaſt ſpecious 
Grounds and Quarrels. The Turk hath at hand, for 


cauſe of War, the Propagation of his Law or Sect, a 
Cz 2 Quarrel 
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Quarrel that he may always command. The Romans, 
though they eſteemed the extending the Limits of their 
Empire to be great Honour to their Generals, when it 
was done ; yet they never reſted upon that alone to be- 
gin a War. Firſt therefore, let Nations that pretend to 
Greatneſs, have this ; that they be ſenſible of wrongs, ei- 
ther upon Borders, Merchants, or Politick Minifters,and 
that they fit not too long upon a Provocation. Second- 
ly, let them be preſt, and ready to give Aids and Suc- 
cours to their Confederates ; as it ever was with the Re- 
mans : Infomuch as if the Confederate had Leagues 
deienſive with divers others States, and upon Invation 
offered, did deplore their Aids ſeveraliy ; yet the Ro- 
2ans would ever be the foremoſt, and leave it to none 
other to have the Honour. As for the Wars which 
were anciently made on the behalf of a kind of Party, 
or tacit Conformity of Eſtate, I do not well fay, how 
they may be well juſtified : As when the Romans made 
a War for the Liberty of Grecia ; or when the Laedz- 
2noians and Athenians made Wars toſet up or pull down 
Democrecies and Oligarchies ; or when Wars were made 
by Foreigners, under the pretence of Juſtice or Pro- 
tection, to deliver the Subjects of others from Tyranny 
and Oppreftion, and the like. Let it ſuffice, "That no 
Eſtate expect to be Great, that is not awake, upon any 
juſt Occaſion of Arming. 

No Body can be Healthful without Exerciſe, Nei- 
ther Natural Fody, nor Politick ; and certainly to a 
Kingdom or Eſtate, a juſt and Honourable War is the 
true Exerciſe, A Civil War indeed is like the Heat of 
a Fever ; but a Foreign War is like the Heat of Exer- 
ciſe, and ſerveth to keep the Body in health : for in a 
ſlothful Peace both Courages will effeminate, and Man- 
ners corrupt. But howſoever it be for Happineſs with- 
out all Queſtion ; for Grearneſi, it maketh to be ſtill, 
for the moſt part in Arms ; and the ſtrength of a 
Veterane Army (though it be a chargeable Buſineſs) 
always on Foot, is that which commonly. giveth the 

Law, 
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Law, orat leaſt the Reputation amongſt all Neighbour- 
States ; as may well be ſeen in Spam, which hath had. 
in one part or other a Veterane Army, almoſt continu- 
ally, now by the ſpace of ſix{core years. 

To be Maſter of the Sea, inan Abridgment of a Mo- 
narchy. Cicero writing to Atticus, of Pompey his Pre- 
paration againſt Czſar , ſaith , Conſilium Pompeii plane 
Themiſtocletum eſt ; Putat enim qui Mari potitur, eum Re- 
rum potiri, And without doubt Pompey had tired out 
Cz/ar, if upon vain Confidence he had not left that 
Way. We ſee the great effects of Battels by Sea. The 
Battel of Afium decided the Empire of the World. 
The Battel of Lepanto arreſted the Greatneſs of the Turk. 
There be many examples, where Sea Fights have been 
Final to the War : but this 1s when Princes or States 
have ſeruptheir Reſt upon the Batrels. But thus much 
is certain, that he that commands the Sea, 1s at great 
liberty, and may take as much, and as little of the 
War, as he will ; whereas thoſe that be ſtrongeſt by 
Land, are many times nevertheleſs in great {treights. 
Surely at this day, with us of Europe, the Vantage of 
ſtrength at Sea (which is one of the principal Dowries 
of this Kingdom of Great Britain) 15 great : both be- 
cauſe moſt of the Kingdoms of Europe are nor meerly 
In-land, but girt with the Sea, moſt part of their Com- 
paſs ; and becauſe the Wealth of both Indies ſeem in 
great part but an Acceſſary to the Coinmand of the 
Seas, 

The Wars of Latter Ages ſeemto be made in the Dark, 


in reſpect ofthe Glory and Honour which reflected up- 


on Men from the Wars in Ancient Timze. There be now 
for Martial Encouragement, ſome Degrees and Orders 
of Chivalry, which neverthele(s axe conferred promut- 
cuouſly upon Souldiers, 'and no Souldiers ; and fome 
Remembrance perhaps upon the Scutcheon ; and tome 
Hoſpitals for maimed Soldiers, and ſuch 1ike things. 
But in Ancient Times, the Trophies erecied upon the 
place of the Vidory ; the Funeral Laudatives and Mo- 
3 Demons 
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numents for thoſe #hat died in the Wars ; the Crowns 
and Garlands perſonal ; the Style of Emperor, which 
the great King of the World after borrawed ; the Tri- 
umphs of the Generals upon their Return ; the great 
Donatives and Largeſles upon the Disbanding of the 
Armies, were things able to enflame all mens Courages. 
But above all, that of the Triumph amongſt the Romans, 
was not Pageant or Gaudary, but one of the Wiſeſt 
and Nobleft Inſtitutions that ever was : for it contained 
three things : Honour to the General ; Riches to the 
Treaſury out of the Spoil ; and Donatiyes to the Army. 
But that Honour perhaps were not ft for Monarchies, 
except it bein thePerſon of the Monarch himſelf, or his 
Sons ; as it came to pals in the times of the Roman Em- 
perors, who did impropriate the Actual Triumphs to 
themſelves, and their Sons, for ſuch Wars as they did 
atchieve in Perſons ; and left ozily for Wars atchieved 
by Subjects, ſome Triumphal Gar:nents 21d Enſigns to 
the General. 

To conclude, No Man can, by Care taking (as the 
Scripture ſaith) add a cubit to his Stature, in this little 
Model of a Mans Body ; but in the great Frame of King- 
doms and Common-wealths, it is in the power of Princes 
or Eſtates to add Amplitude and Greatnefi to their King- 
doms. For by introducing ſuch Ordinances, Conſtitu- 
tions and Cuſtoms, as we have now touched, they 
may ſow Greatneſs to their Poſterity and Succeflion. But 
theſe things are commonly not obſerved, but left to take 
their chance. | 
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HERE is a Wiſdom in this beyond the Rules of 

L Phyſick: A Mans own obſervation what he finds 
good of, and what he finds-hurt of, is the beſt 7Phy/ick 
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to preſerve Health. But it is a fafer concluſion to fay, 
This agreeth not wcll with-me, therefore I will not continue it, 
than this, I find no offence of this, therefore I may ule it. 
For ſtrength of Nature in Youth pafſeth over many 
Exceſſes which are owing by a Man till his Age. Dit- 
cern of the coming on of years, and think not to do 
the ſame things ſtill ; for Age will not be dehed. Be- 
ware of {ſudden change in any great point of Diet ; 
and if neceflity inforce it, fit the reſt to it : For it is a 
ſecretboth in Nature and State, that it is fafer to chayge 
many things than one. Examine thy Cuſtoms of Li- 
et, Sleep, Exerciſe, Apparel, and the like: And try 
in any thing thou ſhalt judge hurtful, to diſcontinue it 
by little and little ; bur ſo, as if thou doſt tind any in- 
convenience by the change, thou come back to itagain : 
For it is hard to diſtinguith that-which is generally heid 
z00d and wholeſome, from that which is good particu- 
larly, and fit for a mans own Body. To betree mind- 
&d, and chearfully difpoſed at hours of Meat, and of 
Sleep, and of Exerciſe, is one of the heit precepts for 
long Life. Asforthe Paſſions and Studies ofthe Mind ; 
avoid envy, anxions Fears, Anger fretting inwards, 
ſubtil and knotty Inquititions,. Joys, and Exhilarations 
in, Exceſs,Sadnets not communicated ; entertain Hopes, 
Mirth rather than Joy, variety .of Delights, rather than 
Surfeit of them, Wonder and Admiration, and there- 
fore Novelties, Studies that fill the mind with ſplendid 
and illuſtrious Objects, as. Hiſtories, Fables, and Con- 
templations of Nature. It you fly Phyſick in Health al- 
together, it will be too ſtrange for your Body when 
you ſhall need it. If you make it too familiar, ir will 
rok no extraordinary effect when Sicknels cometh. 
I commend rather fome. Diet for certaji . Seatons, than 
frequent uſe of Phy/ick, except it be grown into a cu- 
ſtom : For thole Liets alter the Body more, and troub'e 
it leſs. Deſpiſe no new accident in your Body, but 
ask* opinion of it. In Sickn;ſ reſpect Health Principally, 
and in Healih, {Gon ; For hols that put their Bodies 
G 4 r0 
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to endure in Heal:hs may in moſt Sickneſſes, which are 
not very ſharp, be cured only with Diet and tending. 
Celſus could never have ſpoken it as a Phyſician, had he 


not been a wiſe Man withal, when he giveth it for one 


of the great Precepts of Health and Laſting, That a 
Man do vary, and enterchange contraries, but with an 
inclination to the more benign extream. Uſe Faſting 
and full Eating, but rather full Eating ; Watching and 
Sleep, but rather Sleep; Sitting and Exerciſe, bur rather 
Exerciſe, and the like : So ſhall Nature be cheriſhed, 
and yet taught Maſteries. Phy/ictans are ſome of them 
fo pleaſing, and conformable to the humour of the Pa- 
tient, as .they preſs not the true cure of the Diſeaſe ; 
and ſome other are fo regular, in proceeding according 
to Art for the Diſeaſe, as they reſpe& not ſufficiently 
the condition of the Patient. Take one of a middle 
temper, or if it = not be found. in one Man, com- 
bine two of either fort ; and forget not to call as well 
the beſt acquainted with your Body, as the beſt reputed 
of for his Faculty. 


—— 


XX X1. 
Of Suſpicion. 


Y USPICIONS amongſt thoughts are like Bats a- 
monegſt Birds, they ever fly by twilight. Certain- 
ly they areto be repreſſed, or at leaſt well guarded ; for 
they cloud the Mind, they leeſe Friends, that they check 
with Buſineſs, whereby Buſineſs cannot go on currant 
and conſtantly. They diſpoſe Kings to Tyranny, Huſ- 
bands to JeaJouſie, Wiſe Men to Irreſolution and Me- 
lancholy. They are defed&s, not in the Heart, but in 
the Brain ; for they take place in the ſtouteſt Natures: 
As in the example of Henry the Seventh of England, 


there was not a more Suſpicious Man, nor a more Stout : 
And 
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And in ſuch a compoſition they do ſmall hurt. For 
commonly they arenot admitted, but with examination 
whether they be likely or no ; but in fearful Natures 
they gain ground too faſt. There is nothing makes a 
Man /u/pe# much, more than to know little ; andthere- 
fore Men ſhould remedy S#ſpicion, by procuring to 
know more, and not to keep their Suſpicions in ſmother. 
What would Men have? Do they think thoſe they im- 
ploy and deal with are Saints? Do they not think they 
will have their own ends, and be truer to themſelves 
than to them? Therefore there is no better way to m- 
derate Suſpicions, than to account upon ſuch Suſpicions as 
true, and yet to bridie them as falſe. For ſo far a Man 
ought to make, uſe of Suſpicions, as to provide, as if that 
ſhould be true that he /u#/pc#s, yet it may do him! -no 
hurt. Suſpicions that the mind of it ſelf gathers are but 
Buzzes, but Suſpicions that are artificially nouriſhed, and 
put into ers heads by the tales and whiſpering of 0- 
thers, have Stings. Certainly the beſt means to clear 
the way in this ſame Wood of Suſpicions, is frankly to 
communicate them with the Party that he ſuſpe&#s ; for 
thereby he ſhall be ſure to know more of the truth of 
them than he did before ; and withal, ſhall make that 
Party more circumſpec, not to give further cauſe of 
Suſpicion. But this would not be done to Men of baſe 
Natures: For they, if they find themſelves once ſuſpe&- 
ed, will never be true. The Italians ſay, Soſpetto licentia 
fede ; as if Suſpicion did give a Paſsport to Faith : Bur it 
ought rather to kindle it, to diſcharge it ſelf. 


2 —— 


XXXII. 
Cf Diſcourſe. 


OME in their Diſcourſe defire rather commendati- 
on of Wit, in being able -to hold all Arguments, 


than of Judgment in diſcerning what is true : As if it 
, were 
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were a praiſe to know what might be ſaid, and not 
what ſhould be thought. Some have certain Common 


Places, and Themes, wherein they are good, and want 
variety ; which kind of Poverty 1s for the moſt part te- 


dious, and when it is once perceived, ridiculous. The 


honourableſt part of Talk, is to give the Occaſion, a- 
gain, to moderate and paſs to ſomewhat elſe ; for then 
a Man leads the Dance. Ir is good in Diſcourſe and 
Speech of Converſation, to vary and intermingle Speech 
of the preſent occaſion with Arguments, Tales with 
Reaſons, asking of Queſtions with telling of Opinions, 
and Jeſt with Earneſt : For it is a dull thing to Tire, 
and as we ſay now, to Jade any thing too far. As tor 
Feſt; there be certain things which ought to be privi- 
leged from it ; namely, Religion , Matters of State, 
Great Perſons, any Mans preſent Buſineſs of impor- 
tance, and any Caſe that deſerveth pity. Yet there be 
ſome that think their Wits have been aſleep, except they 
dart out ſomewhat that is piquant, and to the quick : 
That is a vein which ſhould be bridied. 


. Parce, Puer, ſflimulis, & fortius utere lors. 


And penerally men ought to find the difference be- 
tween Saltneſs and Bitterneſs. Certainly he that hath 
a Satyrical Vein, as he maketh. others afraid of his Wit, 
ſo he had need be afraid of others Memory. He that 
queſtioneth much, ſhall learn much, and content much; 
but eſpecially if he apply his Queſtions to the skill of 
the Perſons whom he. asketh : For he ſhall give them 
| occaſion to pleaſe themſelves in ſpeaking, and himſelf 
ſhall continually gather knowledge. But let his Queſti- 
ons not be troubleſome ; for that is fit for a Poſer: And 
let him be fure to leave other Men rheir turns to ſpeak. 
Nay, if there be any that wou!d reign, and take up all 
the time, let him find means to take them off, and to 
bring others on, as Muſicians uſe to do with thoſe that 
dance too long Galiiards, If yon diflemble fometimes 
YOur 
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your knowledge of that you are thought to know, you 
jhall be thought another time to know that you know 
not. Speech of a mans ſelf ought to be ſeldom, and 
well choſen. I knew one was wont to ſay in ſcorn, He 
muſt needs be a Wiſe Man, he ſpeaks ſo much of himſelf : 
And there is but one cafe, wherein a Man may com- 
mend himſelf with good Grace, and that is, in com- 
mending Vertue in another ; eſpecially if it be fach a 
Vertue whereunto himfelf pretendeth. Speech of touch 
towards others ſhould be ſparingly uſed : For Diſcourſe 
ought to be as a Field, without coming home to any 
Man. T knew two Noblemen of the weſt partof England, 
whereof the one was given to Scoff, but kept ever Ro- 
yal Cheer in his Houſe : The other would ask of thoſe 
that had been at the others Table, Tell truly, as there 
never a Flout or dry blow given? To which the Gueſt 
would anſwer, Such and ſuch a thing paſſed: The Lord 
would ſay, I thought he would mar a goog Dinner. Diſcre- 
tion of Speech is more than Eloquence ; and toſpeak agree- 
ably to him with whom we deal, is more than to ſpeak 
in good words, or in good order. A good continued 
Speech, without a good Speech of Interlocution, ſhews 
ſlowneſs ; and a good Reply, or ſecond Speech without 


, 2 good ſettled Speech, ſheweth Shallowneſs and Weak- 


5; as welee in Beaſts, that thoſe that are weakeſtin 
the Courſe, are yet nimbleſt in the Turn ; as it is be- 
twixt the Greyhound and the Hare. To uſe too many 
Circumſtances e're one come to the Matter, is weari- 
ſome ; to uſe none at all, is blunt, 
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XX XIII. 
Of Plantations. 


P-z ANTATIONS are amongſt Ancient, Primitive, 

and Heroical Works. Whenthe World was young, 

it begat more Children ; but now it is old, it begets 

fewer : for I may juſtly account new Plantations to be 

the Children of former Kingdoms. TI like a Plantation 

in a pure Soyl, that is, where People are not D/planted, 

to the end, to Plant others ; for elſe it is rather an Fx- 

tirpation, than a Plantation. Planting of Countries is 

like Planting of Woods; for you muſt make account to 

loſe almoſt Twenty years Profit, and expect your Re- 

compence in the end. For the principal thing that hath 

been the deſtruction of moſt Plantations, hath been the 

baſe and haſty drawing of profit in the firſt years. It 

is true, Speedy. Profit 15 not to be neglected, as far as 
may ſtand with the good of the Plantation, but no fur- 
ther. It is a ſhameti and unbleſſed thing, to take the 

Scum of People, and wicked condemned Men, to be 
the People with whom you Plant : and not only fo, but 
it ſpoileth the Plantation ; for they will ever live like Ro- 
gues, andnotfall to work, butbe lazy, and do miſchief, 
and ſpend Victuals, and be quickly weary ; and then 
certifie over to their Country to the diſcredit of the Plan- 
zation, The People wherewith you Plant, ought to be 
Gardners, Plough-men, Labourers, Smiths, Carpenters, 
Joyners, Fiſhermen, Fowlers, with ſome few Apothe- 
caries, Surgeons, Cooks, and Bakers. In a Countrey 
of Plantation, firſt look about what kind of Victual the 
Country yields of it ſelifto Hand ; as Cheſnuts, Walnuts, 
Pine-Apples , Olives, Dates, Plumbs, Cherries, Wild- 
Honey, and the like, an4 make uſe of them. Then 
conſider what Victual, or Eſculent things there are, 
which grow ſpeedily, and within the year ; as Parſnips, 
Carrots, 
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Carrots, Turnips, Onions, Raddiſh, Artichoaks of 
Jernſclem, Maiz, and, the like. For Wheat , Barly , 
and Oats, they ask too much labour : But with Peaſe 
and Beans you may begin, both becauſe they ask leſs la- 
bour, and becauſe they ſerve for Meat as well as for 
Bread. And of Rice likewiſe cometh a great encreaſe, 
and it is a kind of Meat. Above all, there ought to be 
brought ſtore of Bisket, Oat-meal Flour, Meal, and 
the like, in the beginning, till Bread may be had. For 
Beaſts and Birds, take chiefly ſuch as are leaſt ſubje&t 
to Diſeaſes, and multiply faſteſt; as Swine, Goats, 
Cocks, Hens, Turkeys, Geeſe, Houſe Doves, and the 
like. The Victual in Plantations ought to be expended, 
almoſt as in a beſieged Town; that is, with a certain 
Allowance ; and let the main part of the Ground 
employed to Gardens or Corn, be to a common ſtock, 
and to be laid in, and ſtored up, and then delivered 
out in Proportion, beſides ſome Spots of ground that 
any particular Perſon will manure for his own pri- 
vate uſe. Conſider likewiſe what Commoditiesthe Soy1, 
where the Plantation is, doth naturally yield, that they 
may ſome way help to defray the charge of the Planta- 
ticn : SO it be not, as was ſaid, to the untimely Prejudice 
of the main buſineſs; as it hath fared with Tobacco in 
Virgiria, Wood commonly aboundeth but too much, 
and therefore Timber is fit to be one. If there be Iron 
Ore, and ſtreams whereupon to ſer the Mills, Iron is a 
brave commodiry where Wood aboundeth. Making of 
Bay Salt, if the Climate be proper for it, would be put 
in experience. Growing Silk likewiſe if any be, is a 
likely commodity. Pitch and Tar, where ſtore of Firs 
and Pines are, will not fail. So Drugs, and Sweet 
Woods, where they are, cannot but yield great profit. 
Soap Aſhes likewiſe, and other things that may be 
thought of. But moil not too-much under Ground; for 
the hope of Mines is very uncertain, and uſeth to make 
the Planters lazy in other things. For Government, let 
it be in the hands of one afliſted with ſome Counſel E 
an 
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and let them have commiſſion to exerciſe Martial Laws 
with ſome limitation. And above all, Let Men make 
that Profit of being in the Wildernefs, as they have 
God always, and his ſervice before.their eyes. Let not 
the Government of the Plantation depend upon too 
many Counſellors and undertakers in the Country that 
Planteth, but upon a temperate number ; and let thoſe 
be rather Noblemen and Gentlemen, than Merchants ; 
for they look ever to the preſent Gain. Let there be 
Freedoms for Cuſtom, till the Plantation be of Strength; 
and not only Freedom. from Cuſtom, but Freedom to 
carry their Commodities, where they may make the 
beſt of them, except there be ſome ſpecial cauſe of Cau- 
tion. Cram not in People, by ſendingtoofaſt, Com- 
pany after Company , but rather hearken how they 
walte, and {endſ{upplies proportionably ; but ſo, as the 
number may live well in the Plantation, and not by ſur- 
charge be in penury. It hath been a great endangering 
to the health of ſome Plantations, that they have built a- 
long the Sea and Rivers in mariſh and unwholeſome 
Grounds. "Therefore, though you begin there to a- 
void carriage, and other like diſcommodities, yet build 
{till rather upwards from the Streams, than along. It 
concerneth likewiſe the health of the Plantation, that 
they have good ſtore of Salt with them, that they may. 
uſe ir in their Victuals, when it ſhall be neceſſary. If 
you Plant where Savages are, do not only entertain 
them with trifles and gingles, but uſe them juſtly and 
graciouſly, with ſufficient guard nevertheleſs ; and do 
not win'their favour by helping them to invade their E- 
nemies, bunt for their defence it is not amiſs. And ſend 
oft of them over to the Country that Plant, that they 
may ſeea better condition than theirown, and commend 
it when they return. When the Plantatiou grows to 
{trength, then it is rime-to Plant with Women as well 
as with Men, that the Plantation may ſpread into Gene- 
rations, and not be ever pieced from without. Iris the 
ſinfulleſt thing in the World to forſake or deſtitute 2 
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PLintationonceinforwardneſs ; for. beſides thediſhonour, 
it is guiltineſs of Blood of many commiſerable Per- 
ſons. 


XXXIV. 
Of Riches. 


| Cannot call-Riches better than the baggage of Vertue. 
The Roman word 1s better, Impedimenta ; for as the 
Baggage is to an Army, 1o is: Riches to Vertue. It can- 


not be ſpared, nor left behind, but it- hindreth the 


March : Yea, and the care of it ſometimes loſeth or 
diſturbeth the Victory. Of great Riches there is no 
real iſe, except it be in the Diltribution, the reſt is but 
conceit : So ſaith Solomom, Where much is there are many 
to conſume it ; and what hath the owner, but the ſight of it 
with his eyes ? The perſonal Fruition in any man can- 
not reach to feel great Riches : There is a Cuſtody of 
them, .or a power of Dole and Donative of them, or a 
Fame of them, but no folid uſe to the owner. Do you 
not ſee what feigned Prices are ſet upon little Stones 
and Rarities ? And what works of Oſftentation are un- 
dertaken, becaÞe there might ſeem to be ſome uſe of 


_ great Riches ? But then you will ſay, they may be of 


uſe-to buy men out of dangers or troubles : as Solomon 
faith, Riches are a ſtrong Hold in the Imagination of the 
Rich Man. But this is excellently expreſſed, That it is 
in Imagination, and not always in Fa&# : For certainly 
great Riches have ſold moreMen than they have bought 
out. Seek not proud Riches, but ſuch as thou mayeſt 
get juſtly, uſe ſoberly, diſtribute chearfully, and-leave 
contentedly : Yet have no Abſtract nor Frierly contempt 
of them, but diſtinguiſh, as Cicero faith well of Rabirius 
Poſthumus ; In ftudio rei amplificande. apparebat, non Awva- 


ritie predam, ſed inſtrumentum Bonitatis, quari, Hear- 


ken 


/ 
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ken alſo to Solomon, and beware of haſty gathering. of 
Riches : Qui feſtinat ad Divitias, non erit inſons. "The 
Poets feign, that when Plutus (which is Riches) is ſent 
from Fuiter, he limps and goes ſlowly ; but when he 
is ſent from Pluto, he runs, and is ſwift of foot ; mean- 
ing, that Riches gotten by good means, and juſt labour, 
pace ſlowly : Bur when they come by the death of 0- 
thers, (as by the courſe of inheritance, Teftaments, and 
the like) they come tumbling upon a Man. Burt it 
might be applied likewiſe to Pluto, taking him for the 
Devil ; for when Riches come from the Devil (as by 
Fraud, and Opprefſion, and unjuſt means) they come 
upon Speed. The Ways to inrich are many, and moſt 
of them foul ; Pzarſimeny is one of the beſt, and yet is 
not innocent ; for it withholdeth Men from works of 
Liberality and Charity. The Improvement of the ground 
is the moſt natural obtaining of Riches ; for it 15 our 
Great Mothers Blefling, the Earths, but itis ſlow ; and 
yet where the Men of great wealth do ſtoop to Husban- 
dry, it multipheth R:ches exceedingly. I knew a Noble- 
man of England, that had the greateſt Audits of any 
Man in my time: A great Graſier, a great Sheep-Maſter, 
a great 'Timber-Man, a great Collier, a great Corn- 
Maſter, a great Lead-Man, and fo of Iron, and anum- 
ber of the like points of Husbandry ; ſo as the Earth 
ſeemed a Sea to him in reſpect of the Berpetual Impor- 
tation. It was truly obſerved by One, that himſelf 
came very hardly to a little Riches, and very eaſily to 
great Riches ; for when a Mans ſtock is come to thar, 
that he canexped the Prime of Markets, and overcome 
thoſe bargains, which for their greatneſs are few Mens 
money,and bz Partner. in the induſtries of Younger Men, 
he cannot but encreaſe mainly. The Gains of ordinary 
Trades and Vocations are honeſt, and furthered by two 
things, chiefly, by Diligence, and by a good Name, 
for good and fair dealing. But the Grains of Bargains 
are of a more doubrful Nature, when Men ſhall wait 
upon others Necellity, broke by Servants and Infſtru- 
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tnents to draw them on, put off others cunningly that 
would be better Chapmen, and the like practiſes which 
are crafty and naught. As for the Chopping of Bargains, 
when a Mah buys, not to hold, but to fell over again, 
that commonly grindeth double, both upon the Seller 
and upon the Buyer. Sharings do greatly inrich, if the 
Hands be well choſen thatare truſted. Uſury is thecer- 
taineſt trieans of Gain, though one of the worſt ; 'as 
that whereby a Man doth eat his Bread, 7 ſudvre wul- 
tus aliems : And beſides, doth plow upon Sundays: 
But yet, certain though it be, it hach Flaws ; for that 
the Scriveners and Brokers do value unſound Men to 
ſerve their own turn. The Fortune, in being the firſt 
in an Invention, or ina Privilege, doth cauſe fometimesa 
wonderful overgrowth in Riches ; asit was with the firſt 
Sugar-Manin the Canaries : therefore if a Man can play 
the true Logician, to haveds well Judgmentas Invention, 
he may do great matters, eſpecially if the Times be fit. 
He that reſteth upon Gains Certain, ſhall hardly grow to 
great Riches 3 and he that puts allupon Adventures, doth 
oftentimes break, and come to Poverty : It is good 
therefore to guard Adventures with Certainties that may 
naphold loſſes. Aonopolies and Coemption of Wares for Re- 
ſale, where they are not reſtrained, are great means to 
enrich, eſpecially if the Party have intelligence what 
things are like to come into requeſt, and to ſtore him- 
ſelf before-hand. Riches gotten by Service, though ir 
be of the beſt Riſe, yet when they are gotten by Flat- 
tery, feeding Humours, and other ſervile Conditions, 
they may be placed amongſt the Worſt. As for fiſhing 
for Teſtaments and Fxecutorſhips, (as Tacitus ſaith of Sere- 
ca, Teſtamenta & Orbos tanquam Indagine capi) it 15 Yet 
worſe, by how much men ſubmit themſelves to mea- 
ner perſons, than in Service. Believe not much them 
that ſeem to deſpiſe Riches ; for they deſpiſe them that 
deſpair of them, 9nd none worſe when they come to 
them. Be not PennF-wiſe ; Riches have Wings, and 
ſometimes they fly away of thernſelyes ; a 
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they muſt be ſet flying to bring in more. Men leave 
their Riches either to their Kindred, or to the Publick ; 
and moderate Portions proſper beſt in both. A great 
State left to an Heir, is as a Lure to all the Birds of 
prey, round .about to ſeize on him, if he be not the 
better eſtabliſhed in Years and Judgment. -Likewiſe 
Plorious Gifts and Foundations are like Sacrifices with- 
out Salt, and but the Painted Sepulchres of lms, which 
ſoon will putrefie and corrupt inwardly: "Therefore mea- 
ſure not thine advancements by quantity. , but frame 
them by meaſure ; and defer not Charities till death : 
For certainly if a man weigh it rightly, he that doth 
ſo is rather liberal of another mans, than of his own. 


XXXV. 
Of Prophecies. 


MEAN not to ſpeak of Divine Prophecies, nor of 

Heathen Oracles, nor of Natural Predictions, but 
only of Prophecies that have been of certain Memory, 
and from hidden Cauſes. Saith the Pyrhoniſſa to Saul, 
To morrow thou and thy Son ſhall be with me. Homer hath 
theſe Verſes, 


At domus e/Enex cunftis dominabitur oris 
Et nati natorum, @* qui naſcentur ab illis, 


A. Prophecy, as it ſeems, of the Roman Empire, Senecs, 
th: 7::gedian, hath theſe Verſes. 


Veinient Annis 

Seculs ſcris, quibus Oceanus 

Vincula rerum laxet, & ingins 

Pateat Tellus, Tiphyſque nowos 

Detegat orbes ; nec ſic terris 
Uliiaa Thake ; \ 
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A Prophecy of the Diſcoery of America, The Daugh- 
ter of Polycrates dreamed, that Fapiter bathed her Father, 
and Apollo anointed him ; and it came to paſs that he 
was Crucified in an open Place, where the Sun made 
his Body, run with Sweat, and the Rain waſhed it. 
Philip of Macedon dreamed he ſealed up his Wife's Bel- 
ly ; whereby he did expound is that his Wife ſhould be 
barren : But Ariſtander the South-Sayer told him his 
Wife was with Child, becauſe Men do not uſe to ſeal 
Veſſels that are empty. A Phantaſm that appeared to 
M. Brutus in his Tent, faid to him, Philippis iterun me 
videbis. Tiberius {aid to Galba, Tu quoque , Galba , de- 
guftabis Imperium. In Veſpaſian's time there went a Pro- 
phecy in the Eaſt, that thoſe that ſhould come forth of 
Fudea ſhould reign over the World : Which though it 
may be was meant of our Saviour, yet Tacitus expounds 
it of Veſpaſian. Domitian dreamed the night bald he 
was {lain, that a Golden Head was growing out of the 
Nape of his Neck : And indeed the ſuccefiion that fol- 
lowed him for many years made Golden Times. Hemry 
the Sixth of England, ſaid of Henry the Seventh, when 
he was a Lad, and gave him Water, This is the Lad 
that ſhall enjoy the Crown for which weſtrive. When I was 
in France, TI heard from one Doctor Pena, that the Queer 
Mother, who was given to curious Arts, cauſed the 
King her Husband's Nativity to be Calculated under 
a falſe Name : And the Aſtrologer gave a Judgment, 
that he ſhould be killed ina Duel ; at which the Queen 
iaughed, thinking her Husband to be above Challenges 
and Duels : But he was ſlain upon a Courſe at Tilt, the 
Splinters.of the Staff of 1Mongomery going in at his Bever. 
The trivial Prophecy that I heard when T was a Child, 
and Queen Eliz:bth was in the Flower of her Years, 
WAS ; 
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When Hempe is ſpun, 
England's done. 


Whereby it was generally conceived, that after the 
Princes had Reigned, which had the principal Letters 
of that Word Hempe, (which were Henry ,. Edward, 


Atary, Philip, and Elizabeth, ) England ſhould come to - 


utter Confuſion ;5 which thanks be to God is verified 
inthe Change of the Name ; for that the King's Style is 
no more of Ezgland, but of Britain, There was al{oa- 
nother Prophecy, before the Year of 88. which I do not 
well underſtand : 


Thert ſhall be ſeen upon a day, 

Between the Baugh aud the May, 

The Black Feet of Norway. 

When that is come and gone, 

England build Houſes of Lime and Stone, 
For after Wars ſhall you have none. 


Tt was generally conceived to he meant of the Spaniſh 
Fleet that came in 88. For that the King of Spain's Sir- 
name, as they ſay, is Norway. The Prediction of Re- 
giomontanus, Wha 


Offogeſſimus oftavus mirabilts Annus, 


Was thought likewiſe accompliſhed, in, the ſending of 
that great Fleet, being the greateſt in firength, though 
not in number, that ever {wam upon the Sea. As tor 
Clcon's Dream, I think it was a Jeſt ; It was, Thar he 
was devoured of a long Dragon ; and it was expounded 
of a Maker of Sauſages that troubled him exceedingly. 
There are numbers of the like kind, eſpecially if you 
- include Dreams and Predi&iuns of Aſtrology. But I have 
ſet down theſe few only of certain credit for example. 
My judgment is, that they ought all to bedeſpited, and 

ought 
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Of Ambition. 01 


ought to ſerve but for winter-talk by the fire-ſide: 
Though, when I fay Deſpiſed, I mean it as for belief; 
for otherwiſe, the ſpreading or publiſhing of them is in 
no ſort to be Deſpiſed ; for they have done much mil- 
chief. And I ſee many fevere Laws made to. ſuppreſs 
them. That that have given them grace, and ſome 
credit, confiſteth in three things : Firſt, That Men 
mark when they hit, and never mark when they miſs ; 
as they do generally alſo of Dreams. The ſecond is. 
That probable Conjectures, or obſcure Traditions, ma- 
ny times turn themſelves into Prophecies, while the Na- 
ture of Man, which coveteth Divination, thinks ' it no 
peril to foretell that which indeed they do bur collet : 
As thatof Seneca's Verſe. For fomuch was then ſubject 
to Demonſtration, that the Globe of the Earth had 
oreat Parts beyond the Atlantick ; which might be pro- 
bably conceived nat to be all Sea : Andadding thereto, 
the Tradition in Plato's Timeaus, and his Atlanticus, it 
might encourage - one to turn it to a Prediftion. The 
third and Laſt (which is the Great one) is, "That al- 
moſt all of them, being infinite in number, have been 
Impoſtures, and by idle and crafty Brains meerly con- 
trived and feigned after the Event paſt. 


G— 


XXXVL 
Of Ambition. 


MBITION is like Choler, which is an Humour that - 

: A. maketh Men Adtive, Earneſt, full of Alacrity, and 
String, if it be not ſtopped, bur if it be ſtopped and can- 
not have its way, it becomech a duſt, and thereby Ma- 
lign and Venomous. So Ambitious Men, if they find 
the way open for their Riſing, and ſtill get forward, 
they are rather Bufie than Dangerous ; but if they be 
eheckr in their deſires, they become ſecretly diſcontenr, 
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and look upon Men and Matters with an Evil Eye, and 
are beſt pleaſed when things go backward, which is the 
worſt property in a Servant ofa Prince or State. There- 
foreit is good for Princes, if they ule Ambitious Men, to 
handle it fo, as they be ſtill Progreflive, and notRetros 
grade ; which, becaulc it cannot be without inconve- 
nience, it is good not to uſe ſuch Natures at all. For 
if they riſe not with their Service, they will take order 
to make their Service fall with them. But ſince we 
have ſaid, it were good -not to-uſe Men of Ambitious Na- 
zures, EXCept it be upon neceflity, it is fit we ſpeak in 
what'caſes they are of neceflity. Good Commanders in 
the Wars muſt be taken, be they never ſo Ambitious ; 
for the uſe of their Service diſpenſeth with the reſt ; and 
totake a Soldier without Ambition, is to pull off his Spurs, 
There is alſo greatuſe of Ambitions Men, 11 being Skreens 
to Princes in matters of danger and Envy ; for no man 
will takethat part, except he be like a feeld Dove, that 
mounts and mounts, becauſe he cannot ſee about him. 
There is uſe alſo of Ambitions Men, in pulling down the 
greatneſs of any Subject that. over-tops z. as Tiberius uſed 
Macro in pulling down of Sejanus. -Since therefore they 
muſt be uſed in ſuch caſes, there reſteth to ſpeak how 
they are to be bridted, that they may be lefs Dangerous, 
There is leſs Danger of them, if they be of mean Birth, 
than if they be Noble ; and if they be rather harſh of 
Nature, than Gracious and Popular ; and if they be 
rather new raiſed, than grown cunning, and fortified in 
their Greatneſs. It is counted by ſome a weakneſs in 
Princes to have Fawenrites ; butit is of all others thebeſt 
remedy againit Ambitious Great Ones. For when the- 
way of pleaſuring and diſpleaſuring lieth by the Favou- 
rite, it 15 impoſlible any other ſhould be Over-great. A- 
nother means to curb them, is to balance them by 0- 
_ thers as proud as they. But then there muſt be ſome 
middle Counſellors to keep things ſteady ; for without 
that Ballaſt the Ship will roul roo much. . At the leaſt, 


a Prince may animate and inure ſome meaner Perſons, 
to 
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£0 be as it were Scourges to Ambitions Mem. As for the 
having of them obnoxious to ruine, if they be of fear- - 
ful Natures, it may do well ; but if they be ſtout and 
daring, it may precipitate their Deſigns, and prove 
dangerous. As for the pulling of them down, if the 
Aﬀeairs require it, andthat it may not be done with fafe- 
ty ſuddenly, the only way is, the enterchange continu- 
ally of Favours and difgraces; whereby they may not 
know what to expect, and be as it were in a Wood. 
Of Ambitions, it is leſs harmful the Ambition toprevail in 

reat things, than that other to appear in every thing ; 
he that breeds confuſion, and mars bufinefs. But yet 
it is leſs Danger, to have an Ambitious Man ſtirring in 
buſineſs, than great independences. He that ſeeketh to 
be eminent amonglt able Men, hath a great task ; but 
that is ever good for the Publick ; but he that plots to 
be the only Figure amongſt Cyphers, is the decay of an 
whole Age. Honour hath three things in it : The Var= 
tage Ground :to do good, the approach to Kings and 
Principal Perſons, and the raiſing of a Mans own For- 
tune. He that hath the beſt of theſe Intentions when 
he aſpireth, is an honeſt Man ; and that Prince that 
can diſcern of theſe Intentions in another that aſpireth, 
isawile Prince. Generally, letPrinces and States chuſe 
ſuch Miniſters as are more ſenfible of Duty, than of Ri- 
ſing.; and ſuch as love Buſineſs rather upon Conſcience, 
than upon Bravery ; and let them diſcern a buſie Nature 
from a willing Mind. 


XXXVIL 
Of Masks and Triumphs. 
FHESE Things are but Toys, to come amongſt 


* ſuch ſerious Obſervations. But yet, ſince Princes 
w1ll have fuch things, it is better they ſhould be graced 
| H 4 with 
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with Elegancy, than daubed with Coſt. "Dancing Song, 


is a thing of great State and Pleature. TI underſtand it, 
that the Song be in Choire, piaced aloft, and accompa- 
nied with ſome broken Mulick, and the Ditty fitted to 
the Device. £&d&irgin Song, eſpecially in Dialogues, hath 
an extream good Grace: 1 ſay Ating, not Dancing, (for 
that is a mean and vulgar thing) and the Voices of the 
Dialogue would be ſtrong and manly, ( a Baſe, and a 
Tenor, no Treble,) and the Dztry High and Tragical, 
not Nice or Dainty. Several Choires placed one over a- 


?ainſt another, and taking the Voice by Catches, 4 


them-wiſe, give great Pleafure. Turning Dances into Fi- 
gure 1s a childiſh curioſity ; and generally let it benoted, 
that thoſe things which I here ſer down, are ſuch as do 
naturally take the Senſe, and not reſpect petty Wonder- 
ments. It is true, the Alterations of Scenes, 10 it bequi- 
etly, and without noiſe, are things of great Beauty and 
Pleaſure, for they feed and relieve the Eye, before it 
be full of the fame Objedt. Let the Scezes abound with 
Light, ſpecially Coloured and Varied ; and let the Maſ- 
kers, or any other that are to come down from the Scene, 
have ſome motions upon the Scene it ſelf, before their 
coming down ; for it draws the Eye ſtrangely , and 
makes 1t with great pleaſure to deſire to ſee that it can- 
not perfectly diſcern. Let the Somgs be Loud and Chear- 
ful, and not Chirpings or Pulings. Let the Muſick like- 
wiſe be Sharp and - Loud, and well placed, The Colours 
that ſhew beſt by Candle-light, are White, Carnation, 
anda kind of Sea-water Green ; and Oes or Spangs, as 
they are of no great Coſt, fo they are of moſt Glory. 
As far Rich Embroidery, it is loſt, and not diſcerned. 
Let the Suits of Maskers þe graceful, and ſuch asbecome 
the Perſon when the Vizars are off, not after examples 
of known Attires ; Turks, Soldiers, Mariners, and the 
like. Let Anti-masks not be long, they have been com- 
monly of Fools, Satyrs, Baboons, Wild-men, Antiques, 
Beaſts, Spirits, Witches, Ethiops , Pigmies , Turquets, 
Nymphs, Ruſticks, Cupids, Statua's moving, and the 
| I | liks 
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like. As for Angels, it is not Comical enough to put 
chem in Anti-masks ; and any thing that is hideous, as 
Devils, Giants, is on the other ſideas unfit. But chiefly, 
let the Muſick of them be Recreative, and with- ſome 
ſtrange Changes. Some /2veet Odours ſuddenly coming 
forth, without any drops falling, are in ſuch a Com- 
pany, as there is Steam and Heat, things of great plea- 
ſure and refreſhment. Double Masks, one of Men, a- 
nother of Ladies, addeth State and Variety. But all is 
nothing, except the Room: be kept clear and near. 
For Fuſts, and Turneys, and Barriers, the Glories of 
them are chiefly in the Chariots, wherein the Challen- 
ers make their Entry, ſpecially if they be drawn with 
Rrangs Beaſts, as Lions, Bears, Camels, and the like ; 
or in the Devices of their Entrance, or in the bravery 
of their Liveries, or in the goodly Furniture of their 
Horſes and Armour. But enough of theſe toys. 


XXXVI 
Of Nature in Men. 


ATURE is often Hidden, ſometimes Overcome, 
ſeldom Extinguiſhed. Force maketh Nature more 
violent in the Return ; Doctrine and Diſcourſe maketh 
Nature leſs importune : But Cuſtom only doth alter 
and ſabdue Nature. He that ſeeketh Victory over his 
Nature, let him not ſet himſelf too great, nor too ſmall 
Tasks, for the firſt will make him dejeaed, by often 
Failings .; and the ſecond will make him a ſmall 'Pro- 
cceder, though by often Prevailings. And at the firſt, 
let him practiſe with Helps, as Swimmers do with Blad- 
ders or Ruſhes ; but after a time let him practiſe with 
diſadvantages, as Dancers do with thick: Shooes : For 
it breeds great Perfeftion, if the practice be harder 
than the Uſe. Where Nature is mighty, and therefore 
the Vitory hard, the Degrees had need be, _ 0 
ſtay 


— 
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ſtay and arreſt Natzre in time, like to him that would 
fay over the Four and Twenty Letters when he was 
Angry, than to go lefs in quantity : As if one ſhould 
in forbearing Wine, come from drinking Healths to 2 
Draught at a Meal, and laſtly to diſcontinue altogether: 
But if a Man have the Fortitude and Reſolution to: en- 
franchiſe himſelf ar once, that is the beſt ; 


Optimus ille animi vindex, Ledentia pettus 


Vincula qui rupit, dedoluitque ſemel. 


Neither is the Ancient Rule amiſs to bend Neture, as 
a wand toa contrary Extream, whereby co ſet ir right, 
underſtanding it where the contrary Extream is no Vice. 
Let not a Man force a Habit upon himſelf with a perpe- 
tual Continuance , but with ſome Intermiffion ; for 
botly» the Pauſe re-inforceth the new Onfet : And if a 


Man that is not perfe& be ever in practiſe, he ſhall as - 


well practiſe his Errors, as his Abilities, and induce 


one Habit of both ; and there is no means to help this, 


but by ſeaſonable4ntermiflion. But letnot a Man truſt 
his Vidtory over his Nature too far ;. for Nature will lie 
buried a great time, and yet revive upon the Occaſion 
of Temptation. Like as it was with e£ſvp's Dam}, 
turned from a Cat toa Woman, whoſate very demure- 
ly at the Boards end, till a Mouſe run before her. 
Therefore let a Man either avoid the Occaſion altoge- 
ther, or put himſelf often' to it, that he may be little 
moved with it. A Mans Nartare is beft perceived in prj- 
vateneſfs, for there is no Aﬀection in Paffion, for that 
putteth a Man out of his Precepts ; and in a new Caſe 


of Experiment, for their Cuftom leaveth him. © They - 


are happy Men whoſe Natures ſort with their Vocations, 
otherwiſe they may fay, Mnltum Incola' fuit Anima mea ; 
when they converſe in thoſe they do'not effet. In 
Studies whatſoever a man commandeſt. upon himſelf, 
let him ſet hours for it; but whatſoever is agreeable to 


his Nature, let him take no care for any ſet "Limes, for 
his 


o 
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his thoughts will fly to it of themſelves ; fo as the ſpaces 
of other buſineſs or Studies will ſuffice. A mans Nature 
runs either to Herbs or Weeds ; therefore let him ſea- 
ſonably water the one, and deftroy the other. 
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Of Cuſtom and Education. 


E NS Thoughts are much according to their In- 
clination, their Diſcourſeand Speeches according 

to their Learning and infuſed Opinions ; but their Deeds 
are after as they have been accuſtomed : And therefore as 
Machiavel well noteth, (though in an ill-favoured In- 
ſtance) there is no truſting to the force of Nature nor 
to the bravery of Words, except it be corroborgte by 
Caujtom. His inſtance. is, that for the atchieving of a 
defperate Conſpiracy, a Man ſhould not reft upon the 
fercencſs of any Mans Nature, or his reſolute underta- 
kings ; but take ſuch an one as hath had his hands for- 
merly in Blood. © But Machiave! knew not of a Frier 
Clement, not a Ravilliac, nor a Fauregy, nor a Baitazer 
Gerrard; yet this Rule holdeth till, chac Nature, nor 
the Engagement of Words are not ſo forcible as Cuſtoms. 
Only Superſtition is now ſo well advanced, that Men 
of the firſt blood are as firm: as Butchers by Occupation, 
and Votary Reſolution is made Equipollent to Cuſtom, 
even in matter of blood. In other things the predomi- 
nancy of Cuſtom is every where viſible, infomuch as a 
man would wonder to. hear men Profeſs, Proteſt, En- 
gage, give great Words, and then do juſt as they have 
done before, as if they were dead Images, and Engines 
moved only by the wheels of Cz/fom. We ſee alfo the 
Reign or Tyranny of Cſffom, what it is. The Indians 
(I mean the Sec of their Wiſe Men) lay themſelves 


quietly upon a ſtack of Wood, and fo Sacrifice them- 
| {elves 
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{elves by fire. Nay, the Wives ftriveto be burned with 
the Corps of their Husbands. The Lads of Sparta of 
ancient time, were wont to be ſcourged upon the Altar 
of Diana without ſo much as Squeeking. I remember 
in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's time, of England, 
an Triſh Rebe} condemned, put up a Petition to the De- 
puty, that he might be hanged in a Wyth, and not in 
an Halter, becauſe it had been ſo uſed with former 


Rebels. There be Monks in Ruſſia, for Pennance, that. 


will {it a whole night in a Veſſel of Water, till they be 
engaged with hard Ice. Many examples may be put 
down of the Force of Cuſfom, both upon mind and bo- 
dy. Therefore ſince Cuſtom is the Principal Magiſtrate 
of Man's life, let Men by all means endeavour to ob- 
tain good Cuſtoms. Certainly Cuſtom is moſt perfedt 
when it beginneth in young years : This we call Ed«- 
cation, which is in effe& butan early Cuſtom. So we ſee 
in Languages, the Tongue is more pliant to all Expreſ- 
ſions and Sounds, the Joynts are more ſupple to all 
Feats of Activity and motions in Youth than after- 
wards. For it is true, the late Learners cannot fo well 
take the ply, except it be in ſome minds. that have not 
Tuffered themſelves to fix, but have kept themſelves open 
and prepared to receive continual amendment, which 
is exceeding rare. But if the Force of Cuftom, Simple 
and Separate, be great, the Force of Cyffom Copulate, 
and Conjoyned, and Collegiate, is far greater. For 
their Example teacheth, Company comforteth, Emu- 
lation quickneth, Glory raiſeth : So as in ſuch Places the 
Force of Cuſtoms is in his Exaltation. Certainly the great 
multiplication of Virtues upon humane Nature, reſteth 
upon Societies well ordainedand diſciplined : for Com- 
mon-wealths and good Governments do nouriſh Virtue 
Grown, but do not much mend the Seeds. But the 


miſery is, that the moſt effectual Means are now apply- 


ed to the Ends leaſt to be deſired. 


of 
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«1. 
Of Fortune. 


T cannot be denyed, but outward accidents con- 

duce much, to Fortune: Favour,Opportunity,Death of 
others, Occaſion fitting Virtue. Bur chiefly the mould 
of a Man's Fortune 1s in his own hands. Faber quiſque 
Fortune ſuz, ſaith the Poet. And the moſt frequent of 
External Cauſes is, that the Folly of one man is the 
Fortune of another. For no man proſpers fo ſuddenly, 
as by others errors. Serpens niſi Serpentem comederit non 
ft Draco. Overt and Apparent Virtues bring forth 
Praiſe ; but there be Secret and Hidden Virtues that 
bring forth Fortune, Certain Deliveries of a Man's ſelf, 
which have no Name. 'The Spaniſh Name, Deſemboltura, 
partly expreſſeth them, when there be not Stands nor 
Reſtiveneſs in a Man's Nature, but that the Wheels of 
his Mind keep way with the Wheels of his Fortune. 
For ſo Livy (after he had deſcribed Cato Major, in 
theſe words, in illo viro, tantum Rebur Corporis & Animi 
fuit, wut quocunque loco natus eſſet, Fortunam fibi fatturus vi- 
deretur) falleth upon that, that he had Verſatile Ingenium. , 
Therefore if a man look ſharply andattentively, heſhall 
ſee Fortune : For though ſhe be blind, yet ſhe is not in- 
viſible. The way of Fortune 1s like the 1Milkie Way in 
the Skie, which is a Meeting or Knot of a number of 
{mall Stars; not ſeen aſunder, but giving Light together: 
So are there a number of little, and ſcarce diſcerned 
Virtues, or rather Faculties and Cuſtoms that makemen 
Fortunate, The Italian note ſome of them, ſuch as a 
Man would little think : When they {peak of one that 
cannot do amiſs, they will through in into his other 
Conditions that he hath, Poco di Matto. And certainly, 
there be not two more Fortunate properties, than to have 
a little of the Fool, and not roomnch ofthe Honeſt. There- 
fore extream Lovers of their Country, or Maſters, were 
never Fortunate, neither can they be. For when aman 
- placeth 
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placeth his thoughts without himſelf, he goeth not his 


own way, and haſty Fortune maketh an Enterpriſer- 
and Remover :; (the French hath it better. 


Enterprenant 


or Remuant) but the exerciſed Fortune-maketh the able 
Man. Fortune is to be Honoured and Reſpected, if it 
> be but for her Daughters, Confidence and Reputation: For 
thoſe two Felicity breedeth ; the firſt, within a Man's 
ſelf, the latter in others towards him. All wiſe men to 
decline the Envy of their own Virtues, uſe to aſcribe 
them to Providence and Fertune ; for fo they. may the 
better aſſure them : And beſides, it is Greatneſs in a 
Man to be the Care of the Higher Powers. So Ceſar 
faid to the Pilot in the Tempeſt, Czſarem portas, & For- 
zunam ejus. SO Sylla choſe the Name of Felix, and not 
of Magnus. And it hath beerrnoted, that thoſe that af- 
cribe openly too much to theuown Wiſdom and Policy, 
end Unfortunate. It is written, That Timetheus the Athe- 
ian, atter he had, in the account he gave to the State 
of his Government, often interlaced his Speech, Aud in 
this Fortune had no part, never proſpered in any thing he 
undertook afterwards. Certainly there be, whole For- 
tunes are like Homer's Verſes, that have a Slide and Eaſt 
neſs morethan the Verſes of other Poets, as Plutarch ſaith 
of Timoleon's Fortune, in reſpect of that of Ageſilaus, or 
Epaminondas.: And that this ſhould be, no doubt it is 
much in a Man's ſelf. 
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X LI. 
Of VUſary. 


ANY have made witty Invetives againſt Uſury. 
YA They fay, That it is pity the Devil thould have 


God's part, which is the Tithe. That the Uſury is the 
greateſt Sabbath-breaker, becauſe his Plough goerh every 
Sandep Thatthe Uſurer is the Drone that Virgil ſpeaketh 
of ; 


Ignavum 
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That the Uſurer breaketh the firſt Law that was made 
far Mankind after the Fall ; which was, 1» ſudore wultus 
15 comedes panem tuum, not, In ſudore wultus alieni, That 
Uſurers ſhould have Orainge-tawny Bonnets, becauſe they 
do Fudaize. That it is againſt Nature, for Money to be- 
get Money, and the like. I fay this only, that Uſury is a 
Conceſſum propter duritiem cordis : For ſince there muſt be 
Borrowing end LG, and Men are ſo hard of Heart, 
as they will not lend realy” Ulury muſt be' permitted. 
Some others have made Sulſpicious and Cunning Pro- 
poſitions of Banks, diſcovery of Merts Eſtates, and o- 
ther Inventions, but few have ſpoken of Uſzry uſefully. 
It is goodto ſet before usthe Incommedities and Commodities 
of Uſury, that the good may be either Weighed out, or 
Culled out ; and wearily toprovide, that while we make 
forth tothat whichis better, we meetnot with that which 
is worle. | 

"The Diſcommodities of Uſury are, Firſt, That it makes 
fewer Merchants : for were it not for this lazy. Tradeof 
Uſury, Money would not lie ſtill, but would in great 
part be employed upon Merchandiſing, which is che 
Vena Porta of Wealth in. a State. The ſecond, That it 
makes poor Merchants ; for as a Farmer cannot husband. 
his Ground fo well, if he ſit at a great Rent : So the 
Merchant cannot drive his Trade. Þ well, if he ſit at 
great Uſury. The third is incident to the other two z 
and that is, The decay of Cuftoms, of Kings, or States, 
which Ebb or Flow with Merchandizing. The fourth, 
That it bringeth the Treaſure of a Realm or State into a 
few hands ; for the Uſurer being at Certainties, and 0- 
thers at Uncertainties, at the end of the Game moſt of 
the Money will be in the Box ; and ever a State flouri- 
jheth, when Wealth is more equally ſpread. The fifth, 
That it beats down the price of Land ; for the employ- 
ment of Money is chiefly either Merchandizing or Pur- 
chaſing 
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chaſing and Uſury way-lays both. The Sixth, That it Nj: 


doth dull and damp all Induſtries, Improvements, and 
new Inventions, wherein Money would be ſtirring, if 
It were not for this Slug. The laſt, That ic is the Can- 
ker and Ruine of many Men's Eſtates, which in proceſs 
of time breeds a publick Poverty. 

On the other ſide, the Commodities of Uſury are: Firſt, 
That howſoever Uſury in ſome reſpe&t hindreth Mer- 
chandizing, yet in ſome other it advanceth it ; for it 
15 certain, that the greateſt part of Trade is driven by 
young Merchanes, upon borrowing at Intereſt : So as 
if the Uſurer either call in, or keep back his Money, 
there will enſue preſently a great ſtand of Trade. 
The ſecond is, That were it not for this eafie borrow- 
'ing upon TIntere//, Mens neceflities would draw upon 
them a moſt ſudden undoing, in that they would be 


forced to ſell their Means (be it Lands or Goods) fat : 


under foot ; and ſo whereas Uſury doth but gnaw upon 
them, bad Markets would ſwallow them quite up. As 
for Mortaging or Pawning, it will little mend the mart- 
ter; foreittier ten will not take Pawns without UJe, or 
if they do, they will.look preciſely for the forfeiture. I 
remember a cruel Monied Man in the Country, that 
would ſay, The Devil take this Uſary, it keeps us from 
Forfeitures of Mortgages and Bonds. The third and 
laſt is, That it is a vanity to conceive, that there would 
be ordinary borrowing without profit ; and it 15 impo- 
ſible to conceive, the number of inconveniences that 
will enſue, if borrowing be cramped : Therefore to 
ſpeak of the aboliſhing of Uſury is idle. All States have 
ever had it in one kind, or rate or other : ſo as that 0- 
pinion muſt be ſent to Utopia. 

To ſpeak now of the Reformation and Reiglement of U- 
fury how the Diſcommodities of it may be beſt avoided, 
and the Commodities retained. Tt appears by the Ballance 
of Commodities and Diſcommodities of Uſury, two things 
are to be reconciled : The one, that the Zooth of Uſury 


be grinded, that it bite not too much : "The other, = 
there 
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there be left open a means to invite Monied Men to 
lend to the Merchants, for the Continuing and Quick- 
ning of Trade. . This cannot be done, except you in- 
troduce two ſeveral ſorts of Uſury, a leſs and a 'greater. 
For if you reduce Uſury to.one low rate, it will eaſe the 
Common Borrower, but the Merchant will be to ſeek for 
Money. And it is to be noted, that the Trade of Mer- 
chandize, being the moſt Lucrarive, may bear Uſury at a 
00d rate; other Contracts not ſo. 

To ſerve both Intentions the way would be chiefly 
thus : That there be two Rates of Uſury, the one Free 
and General for all, the other under Licence only to cey- 
tain Perſons, and in certain Places of Merchandizing. Firſt 
therefore, let Uſury in general be reduced to Five in the Hun- 
dred, and let that Rate be proclaimedto be Free and Cur- 
rant ; and let the Sate ſhut it ſelf out to take any penal- 
ty for the ſame. This will preſerve Borrowing from 
any general Stop or Dryneſs. This will eaſe infinite 
Porrowers in the Country. "This will in good partraile 
the price of Land, becauſe Land purchaſed at Sixteen 
years purchaſe, will yield Six inthe Hundred, and ſome- 
what more, whereas this Rate of Intereſt yields but Five. 
This by reafon will encourage and edge Induſtrious and 
Profitable Improvements , becaute many will. rather 
venture in that kind, than take Five in the Hundred, 
eſpecially having been uſzdto greater profit. Second!y, 

et there be certain Perſons Licenſed to lend to known IMer- 
chants, upon Uſury, at a High-Rate ; and Ict it be with 
the Cautions following. Let the Rate he, even with 
the Merchant himſelf, ſomewhat more eaſie than that 
he uſed formeriy to pay : for by thar means all Eor- 
rowers {hall have ſome caſe by this Reiormation, be he 
Merchant or whoſoever. Let it be no Bank or Com-- 
mon Stock, but every man be Maſter of his own Mo- 
ney. Not that T altogether miſlike Banks. but they will 
hardly be brooked, in, regard of certain ſuſpicions. I.ct 
the State be anſwered ſome ſmail matter for the Licenſe; 
Ind the reſt left to the Lender ; for it the ee = 
J | ;Ut 
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but ſmall, it will no whit diſcourage the Lender. For 
he, for example, that took before Ten or Nine in the 
Hundred, will ſoonerdeſcend to Eight in the Hundred, 
than give over his Trade of Uſury, and go from Certain 
Gains to Gains of Hazard. Ler theſe Licenſed Lenders 
be in number indefinite, but reſtrained to certain prin- 
cipal Cities and Towns of Merchandizing, for then 
they will be hardly able to colour other mens moneys 
in the Country, fo as the Licence of Nine will not ſuck 
away the current. Rare of Five ; for no man will Lend 
his Moneys far off, nor put them into unknown hands, 
If it be objected, That this doth in a ſort Authorize 
Uſry, which before was in ſome places but permiſiive : 
The Anſwer is, that it is beter to mitigate Uſury by De- 
claration, than to. ſuffer it to rage by Connivence. 


— 


XLII. 


Of Youth and Age. 


AMan that is Nurg in Nears, may be Old in Hours, 

if he have loſt no time, but that happeneth rarely. 
Generally Zuuth is like the firſt Cogitations, not ſo wiſe 
a5 the ſecond; for there is a 77uth in Thoughts as well 
as in Ages: And yet the Invention of Yung Men is 
more lively than that of Old, and Imaginations ſtream 
into their minds better, and, as it were, more Divine- 
ly. Natures that have much heat, and great and vio- 
lent deſires and perturbations, are not ripe for Action 
till chey have pailed the Meridian of their years ; as it 
was with TFulius Ceſar, and Septimius Severus, of the 
latter of whom it is ſaid, Fuventutem egit Erroribas, imo 
Furoribus plenam ; and yet he was the ableſt Emperor al- 
moit of all the Liſt. But repoſed Natures may do well 
in Toth, as it is ſeen in Auguſtus Ceſar, Coſmus Duke 
of Florence, Gaſton de Fois, and others. On the other 
ſide, Heart and Vivacity in Age, is an excellent Com- 
poſition 


— 
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poſition for buſineſs. Young Men are fitter to invent than 
to judge, fitter for Execution than for Counſel, and fitter 
for new projects than for ſettled buſineſs, for the Experi- 
ence of Age in things that fall within the compaſs of ir 
direfteth them, but in new things abuſeth them. The 
Errors of Young Men are the ruin of Buſineſs ; but the 
Errors of Aged Men amount but to this, that more might 
have been done or ſooner. . Towg Men in the condudt 
and manage of Adtions embrace moxe than they can 

hold, ſtir more than they can quiet fly to the end with- 
out conſideration of the means and degrees, purſue ſome-. 
few Principles which they have chanced upon abſurdly, 
care not to innovate, which draws unknown Inconveni- 
encies : Uſe extream Remedies at firſt; and that which 
doubleth all Errors, will not acknowledge or retract 
them, like an unready Horſe, that will neither Stop nor 
Turn. Men of Aye obje&t too much, confult too long, 
adventure to little, repent too ſoon, and ſeldom drive 
buſineſs home to the full period, but content themſelves ' 
with a medigcrity of Succeſs. Certainly it is good to 
compound Employments of both ; for that will be good 
for the preſent, becauſe the vertues of either Age may cor- 
re& the defedts of both, and good for Succeflion, that 
Young Men may be Learners, while Mex in Age are :Adors. 
And laſtly; good for Extern Accidents, becauſe Autho- 
rity followeth O14 Mw, ,and Favour and Popularity 
Youth. Bur for the moral part, perhaps Yeu: will have 
the preheminence, as Age hath for the policick. A. cer- 
tain Rabbins upon the Text, Nour young Men ſhall ſee viſions, 
and your old Men ſhall dream dreams, inferreth, that Yourp 
en are admitted nearer to God than Old, becauſe Vij:- 
on 18 a clearer Revelation than a Dram. And certain- 
ly the more a Man drinketh of the,World, the more 
it 1ntoxicateth ; and 4ge doth profic rather in the pow- 
ers of Underſtanding, than in the Vertues of the Will 
and Aﬀections. There be ſome have an over-ear]} 

Ripeneſs in their years, which fadeth betimes: Thelg 
arc firlt fuch as have brittle wits, the edge whereof is 
L 2 foon 
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ſoon turned ; ſuch as was Hermogenes the Rixtorician, 
whoſe Books are exceeding ſubtil, who afterwards wax- 
ed ſtupid. A ſecond ſort is of thoſe that have ſome 
natural Diſpoſitions which have better grace in Yutb 
than in Age; ſuch as is a fluent and luxuriant Speech, 
which becomes Youth well, but not Age : So Tully ſaith 
of Hortenſius, Idem manebat , neque idem decebat. "The 
The third is, of ſuch as take too high a ſtrain at the 
firſt, and are magnanimous more than "Tract of years 
can uphold : As was Scipio Africanus, of whom Livy 
ſaith in effet, Ultima primis cedebant. 


XLIIL 
Of Beauty. 


\/ ERTUE is like a rich Stone, beſt plain ſet ; and 

{urely, Vertue is beſt in a Body that is comely, 
tnough not of delicate Features, and that hath rather 
Dignity of Preſence, than Beauty of Aſpet. Neither 
i it almoſt ſeen that very Beautifid Perſons are otherwiſe 
oft great Vertue,asift Nature were rather buſie not to err, 
than in labour to produce Excellency ; and therefore 
mey prove accompliſhed, but not out of great Spirit,and 
rudy rather Behaviour than Vertue. But this holds not 


always, for Arguſtus Ceſar, Titus Veſpaſianus, Philip de 


Belle of France, Edward the fourth of England, 4lcibiades 
of Athens, Tjmicel the Sophy of Perſia , were all high 
and great Spirits, and yet the moſt Beautiful Men of 
their times. In Beauty, that of Favour is more than 
char of Colcar ; and that of decent and gracicrs Mction, 
more than that of Favorr. That is the beſt part of 
Beauty which a Picture cannot expreſs, no nor the firſt 
ſight of the Lite. There is no excellent Beawry that hath 
not ſome ſtrangeneſs in the proportion. A Man can- 
not tell, whether Apelles or Albert Durer were the more 
trifler ; whereof the one would make a Perſonage by 
Geometrical 
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Geometrical Proportions, the other by taking the beſt 
Parts out of divers Faces to. make one excellent. Such 
Perfonages T think would pleaſe no body, but the Pain- 
ter that made them. Not but T think a Painter may 
make a better Face than ever was, but he muſt do it by 
a kind of Felicity, (as a Muſician that-maketh an exce!- 
lent Air in Muſick) and not by Rule. A Man ſhall 
ſee Faces, that if you examine them part by part, you 
ſhall find never a good, and yet altogether do well. If 
it be true, that the principal part of Beauty is in decent 
motion, certainly it is no marvel, though Perſozs in Tears 
ſeem many times more amiable,Pulchrorum Autumnius pub- 
cher; for no Nuth can be comely, but by pardon, and 
contidering the Wouth, as to make up the comelineſs. 
Beauty 1s as Summer-Fruits, which are eaſe to corrupt, 
and cannot laſt, and for the moſt part it makes a dilo- 
Jute Juth, and an ge, a little out of countenance ; but 
yet certainly again, if it light well, it maketh Vertues 
jhine, and Vices bluſh. 


XLIV. 
Of Deformity. 


| Þ Perſons are commoniy even with Na- 
ture ; for as Nature hath done 1it by them, fo do 
they by Nature, being for the moſt part (as the Scrip- 
ure ſaith) wvid of Natural 4fﬀefion, and fo' they have 
Revenge of Nature. Certainly, there is a conſent be- 
tween the body and the mind, and where Nature err- 
eth in the one, ſhe ventureth in the other ; Us: peccat in 
uno, periclitatur tn altero, But becauſe there is in Maa 
an Election touching the Frame of his mind, and a Ne- 
cellity in the Frame of his body, the Stars of natural 
Inclination are ſomezimes obſcured by the Sun of Dif- 
cipline and Vertue ; Therefore it is good to conſider of 

£ I 3 Deformity, 
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Deformity, not as a Sign which is more deceivable, but 
as a Cauſe which ſeldom faileth of the Effet. Whofo- 
ever hath any thing fixed in his Perſon that doth in- 
duce Contempt, hath alſo a perpetual Spur jn himſelf 
to reſcue and deliver himſelf from Scorn. Therefore 
all Deformed Perſons are extream bold. * Firit, as in their 
own Defence, as being expoſed to Scprn, but in pro- 
ceſs of time, by a general Habit. Alſo it ftirreth in 
them induſtry, and eſpecially of this kind, to watch and 
obſerve the nes of others, that they may have 
ſomewhat to repay. Again, in their Superiors, it quench- 
eth Jealouſie towards them, as Perſons that they think 
_ they may at pleaſure deſpiſe ; andit layeth their Com- 
pom and Emulators aſleep, as never believing they 
ould be in poſflibility of Advancement, till they ſee 
them in Poſſeſſion ; fo that upon the matter in a great 
Wit, Deformity is an advantage to Riſing. Kings in an- 
cient times (and at this preſent in ſome Countries) were 
wont to put great Truft in Eunuchs ; becauſe they that 
are envious to all, are more obnoxious and officious to- 
wards one. But yet their Truſt towards them hath ra- 
ther been as to good Spials, and good whiſperers, than 
good Magiſtrates and Officers. And much like is the 
Reaſon of Deformed Perſons. Still the ground is, they 
will if they be of Spirit, ſeek to free themſelves from 
Scorn, which muſt be either by Vertue or Malice; and 
therefore let ir not be marvelled if ſometimes: they 
prove excellent Perſons ;-as was Ageſilaus, Zanger the 
Son of Solyman, FI; 5 Gaſca Preſident of Peru, and So- 
crates may go Phowits amongſt them, with others. 


19 
XLV. 
Of Building. 


OUSES are built to live in, and not to look on: 

Therefore let Uſe be preferred before Uniformi- 
ty, except where both may be had. Leare the goodly 
Fabricks of "Houſes, for Beauty only, to the Enchanted 
Palaces of the Poets, who build them with ſmall coſt. He 
that builds a fair Houſe upon an il Sear,commitreth hime 
felf to Priſon. Neither do I reckon it an il Seat only 
wherethe Air is unwholefome, but likewife where the Air 
is unequal ; as you ſhall fee many fine Seats ſet upon a 
knap of Ground, .environed with higher Hills round a- 
bout it, whereby the Hear of the Sun is pent in, and 
the Wind gathereth as in Troughs ; ſo as you ſhall have, 
and that ſuddenly, as great Divertity of Heat and Cold, 
25 if you dwelt in ſeveral Places. Neither 1s it 4 Air 
only that maketh an zl! Sear, but ill ways, ll Markets ; 
and if you will confalt with Momus, ill Neighbours, I 
ſpeak not of any more: Want of Water, want of 
Wood, Shade and Shelter, want of Fruitfulneſs, and 
mixture of Grounds of ſeveral Natures, want of Pro- 
fpet, want of level Grounds, want of Places at ſome 
near Diftance for Sports of Hunting, Hawking, and Ra- 
ces; Too near the Sea too remote, having the Com- 
modity of Navigable Rivers, or the Difcommodity of 
their Overflowing : Too far off from great Ciries, which 
may hinder Buſineſs, or too near them which lurcheth 
all Provifions, and maketh every thing dear; Where a 
Man hath a great Living laid together, and where he 1s 
{canted.” All which, as it is impoflible perhaps to find 
gogether, fo it is good to know them, and think of 
them, that a Man may take as many as hecan ; Andut 
have ſeveral Dwellings, that he ſort them fo, that what 


he wanteth in the one, he may find in the other. Zu 
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cullus anſwer Pompey well, who-when he ſaw his Stately 
Galleries and Rooms 10 arge and lightfome in one of 
his Houſes, ſaid, Surely an excellent Place for Summer, but 
how do you in Winter ? Lucullus. anſwered, Why do you not 
think me as wiſe as ſome Fowl are, that ever change their 
abode towards the Winter ? «+ - 

To paſs from the Seat to the Houſe it ſelf, we will do 
as Cicero doth in the Orator's Art, who writes Books 
De Oratore, and a Book he Entitles Orator: ; whereof 
the former delivers the Preceprs of the Art, and thelar- 
ter the Perfe&iov. We will therefore deſcribe a Princely 
Palace, making a brief model thereof. For itis ſtrange 
to ſee now in Europe ſuch huge Buildings, as the Vatican, 
and Eſcurial, and {has others be,” and yet ſcarce a very 
fair Room in them. 

Firſt therefore, I ſay, you cannot have a perfect P- 
tace, except you have two ſeveral Sides; a Side for the 
Banquet, as 1s ſpoken of in the Book of Heſter, and a 
Side for the Houſhold ; the one for Feaſts and Triumphs, 
and the other for Dwelling. I underſtand both theſe 
Sides to be not only Returns, but Parts of the Front, 
and to be uniform without, though ſeverally Partiti- 
oned within, and to be on both ſides of a great and 
Stately Tower in the midſt of the Front, that as it were 

joyneth them together on either hand. I would have 
on the ſide of the Banquet in Front one only goodly Room 
above Stairs, of ſome forty foot high, and under it a 
Room for a Dreſfag or Preparing Place 'at times of Tri- 
umphs. On the other ſide, which 1s the Houſbold tide, 
I wiſh it divided at the firſt into a Hall and a Chapel, 
(with a Partition between) both of good ſtate and big- 
neſs, and thoſe not to go all the length, but to have at 


the further end a Minter and a Summer Parlor, both fair ; - 


andunder theſe Rooms,a fair andlarge Cellar funk under 
Ground ; and likewiſe ſome Privy Kitchens, with Bute- 
ries and Pantries , and the like. As for the Tower, 1 
would have it two Stories, of eighteen foot high apiece 
above the rwo Wings, and goodly Leads upon the Top, 
rasle 
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raiſed with Statua's interpoſed, and the ſame Tower to 
be divided into Rooms as ſhall be thought fit ; the Stairs 
likewiſe to the upper Rooms, let them be upon a fair 
open Newel, and finely railed in with Images of Wood, 
caſt into a Braſs colour, and a very fair Landing Place 
at the Top. Burt this to be, if you do nor point any of 
the lower Rooms for a Dining Place of Servants, for 
otherwiſe you ſhall have the Servants Dinner after your 
own ; for the ſteam of it will come up as in a Tunnel. 
And ſo much for. the Front, only I underſtand the 
Heighth of the firſt Stairs to be ſixteen Foot which is the 
Heighth of the lower Room. 

Beyond this Front is there to be afair Court, but three 
ſides. of it of a far lower Building than the Front. And 
in. all -the four Corners of that Court fair Stair-Caſes, 
caſt into Twurrets on the out ſide, and not within the Row 
of Buildings themſelves. Bur thoſe Towers are not to be 
of the height of the Front, but rather proportionable to 
the lower Building. Let the. Cort not be Paved, for 
that ſtriketh upa great Heat in Summer, and much Cold 
in Winter ; but, only ſome Side-Alleys, with a Crols, 
and the Quarters to Graze being kept Shorn, but not too 
near Shorn. The Row of Return on the Banquet Side, let 
it be all Stately Galleries, in which Galleries let there be 
three or five fine Cypola's in the length of it, placed at e- 
qual diſtance, and fine Coloured Windyws of ſeveral Works. 
On the Houſhold ſide, Chambers of Preſence and 01di- 
nary Entertainment, with ſome Bed-Chambers, and let 
all three Sides hea double Houſe, without rthorow Lights 
on the Sides, that you may have Rooms from the Sun, 
both for Fore-noon and After-noon. Calit iraiſo, that 
you may have Rooms both for Summer and Winter, 
Shady for Summer, and Warm for Winter. . You ſhall 
have ſometimes fair Heuſes ſo full of Glaſs, that one can- 
not tell where to become to be our of the Sun, or Cold, 
for Inbowed IWiadows Þ hold them of good uſe ; (in Ciries 
indeed Upright do better, in reſpect of the Unitormiry 
towards the Street) for they be pretty Retiring Places 
IOC 
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for Conference ; and beſides, they keep both the Wind 
and the Sun off : For that which would ſtrike almoſt 
thfough the Room, doth ſcarce paſs the Window. But let 
them be but few, four in the Corrr on the Sides only. 
Beyond this Court let there be an Inward Court of the 
ſame Square and Heighth, which is to be environed 
with the Garden on all ſides 3 and in the infide Cloj- 


ſtered upon all ſides ; upon decent and beautiful Arches, - 


as high as the firſt Story. On the Under Story towards 
the Garden, let it beturned toa Groettz, 'or place of Shade 
or Eſtivation ; and only have opening and Windows to- 


wards the Garden, and be level upon Floor, no whit ' 


ſunk under Ground, to avoid all dampiſhnefs : And 
let there” be a Fowntain, or ſome fair Work of Statua's in 
the midſt of this Court, and to be Paved as the other 
- Court was. ' Theſe Raildings to be for Privy Lodgings.on 
both Sides, and the end for Privy Galleries : whereot you 
'mulſt fore-ſee that one of them be for an I-frmary, if the 
Prince or any ſpecial perfon ſhould be Sick, with Cham- 
bers, Bed-Chambers, Anticamera, and Recamera, joynin 
to it ; This upon the ſecond Story. Upon the Grown 
Story a fair Gallery, open upon Pillars; and upon the third 
Story likewiſe, an - open Gallery upon Pillars, to take the 
Profſpet:and Freſhneſs of the Garden. At both Cor- 
ners of the furtheſt Side, by way of Return, ler there 
betwo' delicate or Rich Cabinets, daintily Paved; Rich- 
ly Hanged, Glazed with Cry/alline Glaſs, and a' Rich 
Cupola in the midſt, and all ocher Elegancy that may be 
thought upan. In the Upper G:!lery roo I wiſh that there 
may be, if the Place will yield it, fome Fountains run- 
ning in divers Places from the Wall, with ſome fine A- 
voidances. And thus' much for the model. of the Pa- 
lace; fave that you muſt have, before you come to the 
Front, three Courts : * and 'a* Green Court Plain, with 4 
Wall about it; a: Second Court of the ſame, but more 
Garniſhed with little Turrets, or rather Embelliſhments 
upon the Wall ; and a third Court, to make a Square 
with the Front, but not to be Built, nor yet LE 
wit 
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with a Naked Wall, but Encloſed with Tarafſes leaded 
oſt, and fairly Garniſhed on the three ſides ; and Cloy- 
tered on the in-fide with Pillars, and not with Arches 
below. As for Offces, let them ſtand at diſtance with 
ſome Low-Galleriesto paſs from them to the Palace it ſelf. 
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XLVI. 
Of Gardens. 


| G2? Almighty firſt Planted a Garden; and indeed 


it is the pureſt of Humane pleaſures. Ir is the grea- 

teſt refreſhment to the Spirits of Man ; without which, 
Buildings and Palaces are but groſs Handy-works. And 
a Man ſhall ever fee, that when Ages grow to Civility 
and Elegancy, Men come to Baild Stately, ſooner than 
to Garden Finely: as if Gardening were the greater Per- 
fetion. I do hold it in the Royal Ordering of Gardens, 
there ought to be Gardens for all the Months in the Year, 
in which, ſeverally, things of Beauty may be then in 
ſeaſon. For December and Fanuzry, and the latter part 
of November, you mult take ſuch things as are green all 
Winter ; Holly, Ivy, Bays, Juniper, Cypreſs Trees, 
Yews, Pine-Apple Trees, Fir Trecs, Rofemary, Laven- 
der, Perriwinckle the White, the Purple, and the Blew, 
Germander, Flags, Orange-Trees, Limon-Trees, and 
Myrtle, if they be ſtoyed, and ſweet Marjoram warm 
ſets. There followeth for. the latter part of Fanuary and 
February, the Mezerion Tree, which then blofſoms, 
Crocus Vernus, both the Yellow and the Grey prim- 
Roſes, Anemones, the Early Tulippa, Hyacinthus Ori- 
entalis, Chamainis, Frettellaria. For March there comes 
Violets, ſpecially the Single Blew, which are Eariieit, 
the Yellow Daftadil, the Daizy, the Almond-Tree in 
Bloſſom, the Peach-Tree in Bloflom, the Cornelian-Tree 
in Bloſſom, ſweet Briar. In 4pril follow the double 
White Yiolet, the Wall-Flower, the Stock an. ant 
the 
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the Cowſlip, Flower-de-Lices, and Lilies of all Na- 
tures, Roſemary-Flower, the Tulippa, the Double Pio- 
ny, the Pale Datfadill, the French Honey-Suckle, the 
Cherry-Tree in Bloſſom, the Damaſcen and Plumb- 
Trees in Bloffom, the White Thorn in Leaf, the Leiack- 
Tree. In May and Fme come Pinks of all Sorts, ſpeci- 
ally the Biuſh-Pink, Roſes of all kinds, except the Musk, 
which comes later, Hony Suckles, Strawberries, Bug'oſs, 
Columbine, the French Marygold, #!os Africanus, Cher- 
ry-Tree in Fruit, Ribes, Figs in Fruit, Raſps, Vine-Flow- 
ers, Lavender in Fiowers, the Sweet Satyrjan with the 
White Flower, Herba Muſcaria, Lilium Conyailium, the 
Apple-Tree in Poffom. In July come Gilly-flowers of 
all Varieties, Musk-Roſes,and the Lime-Tree in Bloſſom, 
Early Pears and Plumbs in Fruic, Gennitings, Quod- 
lings. In Augu/#come Plumbs of all forts in Fruit, Pears, 
Apricocks, Barberries, Filbeards, Musk-Melons, Monks- 
hoods of all Colours. In September comes, Grapes, Ap- 
ples, Poppies of all Colours, Peaches, Melo-Cotones, 
Nectarines, Cornelians, Wardens, Quinces. In Ofeber 
and the beginning of November, come Serviſes,Medlars, 
Bulliſes ; Roſes Cut or Removed to come late, Holly- 
oaks, and ſuch like. Theſe particulars are for the Cl:- 
mate of London: But my meaning is perceived, that you 
may have Ver Perpetuum, as the place affords. 

And becauſe the Brearh of Flowers is far Sweeter in 
the Air, (where it comes and goes, like the Warbling 
of Mufick) than in the Hand, therefore nothing is more 
fit forthat Delight, than to know what be the Flowers 
and Plants that do beſt perfume the Air. Roſes Damask 
and Red are Flowers tenacious of their Smells, ſo that 
you _ walk by a whole Row of them, and find no 
thing of their Sweetneſs ; yea, though it be. in a Morn- 
ing Dew. Bays likewiſe yield no Smell as they grow, 
Roſemary little, nor Sweet-Marjoram. That which 
above all others yields the S2ecteſt Smell in the Air, 15 
the Violet, ſpecially the White double Violet, which 
comes twice a year, about the middle of prit, - 
about 
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about Bartholomew-tide, Next to that is the Musk 
Roſe, then the Strawberry Leaves dying with a moſt 
excellent Cordial Smell. Then the Flower of . the 
Vines, it isa little Duſt, likethe Duſt of a Bent, which 
2rows upon the Cluſter in the firſt coming forth. Then 
Sweet-Briar, then Wall-Flowers , which are very de- 
lightful to be ſet under a Parlour, or lower Chamber 
Window. Then Pinks and Gilly-Flowers. eſpecially 
the matted Pink, and Clove Gilly-Flower. Then the 
Flowers of the Lime-Trze, Then the Hony-Suckles, 
ſothey be ſomewharafar off. Of Bean-Flowers I ſpeak 
not, becauſe they are Field-Flowers. But thoſe which 
jerfurme the Air moſt delightfully, not paſſed by as the 
reſt, but being Trodden upon and Cruſhed, are three, that 
is, Burnet, Wild-Time, and Water-Mints. Therefore 
you are to ſet whole Alleys of them, to have the Plea- 
ſure when you walk or tread. 

For Gardens,(fpeaking of thoſe which are indeed Prince- 
lixe, 2s we have done of Buildings) The Contents ought 
not well to be under Thirty Acres of Ground, and to, be 
devidedinto three parts ; a Greeninthe entrance, a Heath 
or Deſart in the going forth, and the Main Garden 
in the midſt, beſides 4/leys on both ſides. And TI like 
well, that four Acres of Ground be Afigned tothe Greer, 
ſxto the Heath, four and four to either Side, and twelve 
to the 142in Garden. The Green hath two pleaſures ; the 
one, becauſe nothing is more pleaſant to the Eye than 
Green Grafs kept finely ſhorn; the other, becauſe it will 
give you a fair Alley in the midft, by which you may 
goin front upon a Starcly Hedge, which is to encloſe the 
Garden, But becauſe the Aliey will be long, and in 
great Heat of the Year or Day, you ought not to buy 
the ſhade in the Garden, by going in the Sun through 
the Greer ; therefore you are of either Side the Green to 
plant a Ceverr Alley upon Carpenters Work, about twelve 
toot in Heighth, by which you may go in ſhade into the 
Gorderz, As tor the making of Knots of Figures, with 
Drvers Colored Eerihs, that they may lie under the Win- 
dows 
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dows of the Houſe, on that Side which the Garden ſtands, 
they be but toys, you may ſee as good ſights many ti- 
mes in Tarts: The Gerges is beſt to be ſquare, encom- 
paſſed on all the faur Sides with a Stately Arched. Hedge: 
the Arches tro be upon Pillars of Carpenters Work, of 
ſome ten foot high, and ſix foot broad, and the ſpaces 
| between of the ſame Dimenſion with the Breadrh of the 
Arch. Over the Arches let there be an entire Hedge, of 
ſome four foot high, framed alſo upon Carpenters Wark, 
and upon the Upper Hedge, Over every Arch a little Tur- 
74, with a Belly, enough to receive a Cage of Birds; and 
over every Space between the Arches ſome other little 
Figure,with broad Plates of Kuund Coloured Glaſs gilt, for the 
Sun to play upon. But this Hedge,T intend to be raiſedu 

on a Bank,not ſteep,bur gently ſlope,of ſome ſix footſet 
all with Hers. Aifo Tunderſtand, that this Square of 
the Gurden, ſhould not be the whole breadth of the 
Ground, buttoleave on the either ſide Ground enoughtfor 
civerſity of Side Alleys unta which the two Covert Alley; 
of the Green may deliver you; but there muſt be nd 
HAllezs with Hedges at either and of this great Incleſure: 
not at the Higher End, for letting your proſpect upon 
this fair Hedge from the Greer; nor at the further End,for 
ietting your profpect from the Hedge through the. Arche 
upon. the Heath. For the ordering of the Ground with- 
in the Great Hedge, I leave it to Variety of Device. Ad: 
viling nevertheleſs, char whatſoevet form you calt it 
Into; firſtit be not too buſie,or full of Work; wherein | 
for my part, do not like Images cut out in funiper, 0! 
other Garden-Fuff, they for Children. Little low Hedges, 
Round like Welts, with ſome pretty Pyramids, I like 
well: And in ſome places Fair Collums upon Frames of 
Carpenters Work. I would alſo have the A4leys ſpacious 
and fair. You may have cloſer Alleys upon rhe Side 
Grounds, but none in the Main Garden, I wilh alſo in the 
very middle a fair Mount, with three Aſcents and Alleys, 
enough for four to walk a breaſt, which I would have 


to be perfect Circles, without any Bulwarks or Imboll- 
ments, 
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ments, and the 2yhole Mount to be thirty foot high, and 
and ſome fine Banquetting. Houſe, with ſome Chimmies 
neatly caſt, and without too much Glaſs. 

For Fountains, taey are a great Beauty and Refreſh- 
ment. but Pools marr all, and make the Garden unwhol- 
ſome, >and full of Flies and Froggs. Fonntains T intend 
to be of two Natures, the one that ſprinkleth or ſpouteth 
Water, the other a fair Receipt of Water, of fome thirty 
or forty foot ſquare, but without Fiſh, or Slime, or 
Mud. For the firft, the Ornaments of Images Guilt, or 
of Marble, which are in uſe, do well ; but the main 
matter is, ſo to convey the Water, as it never ſtay, ei- 
ther in the Bowls, orin the Ciſtern, that the Water be 
hever-by reſt Diſccleured, Green or Red, or the like ; or 
gather any Adc//ineſs or Putrefadion. Pelides that, it is 
to be cleanſed every day by the hand ; aifo fome fteps 
up to it, and ſome Fine Pavement about it doth well. 
As for the other kind of Fountain, which we: may call 2 
Bathing-Pool, it may admit much Curioſity and Beauty, 
wherewith we will not trouble our felves, as that the 
bottom be finely paved, and with Images, the ſides 
likewiſe > and withal Embelli/hed with coloured 
Glaſs, and ſuch things of Luſtre; Encompaſted alſo 
with fine Rails of low Statues. But the main point is 
the fame, which we mentioned in the former kind of 
Fountain, which is, that the Water be in perpetual motion, 
fed by a Water higher than the Pool, ul Giued into 
it by fair Spouts, and then diſcharged away under 
Ground by ſome equality of Bores, that it ftay little. 
And for fine Devices of Arching Water without ſpilling 
and making it riſe in ſeveral forms (of Feathers, Drin- 
king-Glaſtes, Canopies, and the like) they be pretty 
ir to look on, but nothing to Health and Sweet- 
nels. 

For the Heath, was the third part of our Plot, I wiſh 
It to be framed, as much as may be, to a Natural Wild- 
meſs. Trees I wonid have none in it, but fome Thickers, 
made only of Sweet-Briar, and Hony-Suckle , and _ 
Wi 
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Wild V/r- amongſt, and the Ground ſet . with YViolers, 
Strawberries and Primreſes: for theſe are Sweet, and 
proſper ih the Shade. And theſe. to be in the Heath, 
here and there, not in any Order. T like alſo little 
Heaps, inthe Nature of Mole-Hills (ſuch as are in 1/114. 


Heaths) to be ſet, ſome with Wild-Thyme, ſome with . 


Pinks, ſome with Germander! that gives a good flower 
to the eye ; ſome with Periwinkle, ſome with Violets, 
fome with Strawberries, ſome with Couſlips , ſome 
with Daizies, ſome with Red-Roſes, Tome with Lilium 
Convallium, ſome with Sweet-Williams Red, ſome 
with Bears-Foot, and the like Low Flowers, being 
withal Sweet .and Sightly. Part of which Heaps, to be 
with Standards, of little Buſhes, prickt upon their top, 
and part without; the Standards to be Roſes, Juniper, 
Holly, Bear-berries, (but here and there, becauſe of 
the (etl of their bloſſom) Red Currans, Gooleberries, 
Roſemary , Bays , Sweet-Briar , and ſuch like. But 
theſe Standards to be kept with Cutting, that they grow 
nor out of Courle. I 

For the Side Grounds, you are to fit them with varie- 
ty of Alles, private, to give a full ſhade, ſome of 
them, whereloever the Sun be. You are to frame ſome 
of them.likewile for ſhelter, that when the wind blows 
ſharp, you may walk as in a Gallery. And thoſe Al- 
{eys muft be likewiſe hedged at both ends, to keep out 
the Wind, and theſe cloſer Alleys muſt be ever finely 
Graveiled, and no Grafs, .becauſe of going wet. In 
many of theſe Alleys likewiſe, you are to ſet Fruit Trees 
of all forts; as well upon the Walls, as in Ranges. And 
this would be generally obſerved ,: that the Borders 
wherein you plant your Fruit Trees, be fair and large, 
and low, and not ſteep, and ſet with fine Flowers, but 
thin and ſparingly, leſt they deceive the Trees. At the 
end of both the fide Grounds, I would have a Mount of 
ſome pretty Height, leaving the Wall of the Encloſure 
breaſt-high, to look abroad into the Fields. 
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For the Mais Garden, T do not deny; but there ſhould 
be ſome fair Aleys ranged on both ſides with Fruit-Trres, 
and ſome pretty Tufts of Fruit-Trees and 4rbors with 
Seats, ſet in ſome decent Order ; bur theſe ro be by no 
means ſet roo thick; but to leave the Main Garden fo, 
as it be noc cloſe, hut the Air open and free 5 for as 
for Shade I would have you reſt npon the Alleys of 
the- Side Grounds, there to walk, if you be diſpoſed, 
in the Heat of the Year or Day: but to make account, 
that the Mam Garden is for the more temperate parts of 
the Year ; and in the Heat of Summer, for the Morn- 
ing and the Eveiing, or Over-calt Days. 

For Awviaries, I ike them not, except they be of that 
largeneſs, as they may be rurfed, and have Living 
Plants and Buſhes et in them, that the Birds may have 
more ſcope, and natural Netiing, and that no ferns 
appear in the floor of the winrry. So 1 have made a 
Plat-form of a Princely Gerden, partly by Precept, part 
ly by Drawing, not a Model, but fome general Lines 
of it, and in this I have ſpared for no coſt. Burt it is 
nothing, for Great Princes, that for the moſt part taking 
advice with Work-men, with no leſs Coſt, fer their 
things together, and ſometimes add Sratua*'s and ſuch 
things, for State and Magnificence, but nothing to the 
true pleaſure of a Garden. 
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Of Negotiating. 


T is generally better to deal by Speech, than by Let- 
ter ; and by the mediation of a Third, than by a 
man's ſelf. Letters are good, when a Man would draw 
an Anſwer by Letter back again ; or when it may 
ſerve for a Man's Juſtification afterwards to produce 
his own Letter, or where ic may be danger to be in- 
& cerrupted 
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terrupted or heard by pieces. To deal in Perſon is good, 
vhen a Man's face breedeth Regard, as commonly 
with Inferiors; or in. tender Cafes, where a Man's 
Eye upon the Countenance of him with whom he 
ſfpeaketh, may give him a Direction how far to go: 
And generally where a man will referve to himſelf li- 
berty either to Diſavow, or tO Expound. In choice of 
I»fruments, it is better to chuſe men of a plainer fort 
that are like to do that is committed to them, and to 
report back again faithfully the ſucceſs, than thoſe that 
are Cunning to contrive out of other Mens Buſlinels 
ſomewhat to grace themſelves, and will help the mat- 
ter in Report for ſatisfaction ſake. Uſe all ſuch Per- 
ſons as aitect the buſineſs wherein they are imployed, 
for that quickneth much ; and ſuch as are fit for the 
matter*: As bold Men for Expoſtulation, fair ſpoken 
Men for Per{waſion, crafty Men for Enquiry and Ob- 
ſervation, froward and abſurd Men for buſineſs that 
doth not well bear ou: it ſelf. Uſe alfo ſuch as have 
been lucky, and prevailed before in things wherein you 
have imployed them, for that breeds confidence, and 
they will ſtrive to maintain their Preſcription. Ir is 
better to ſound a Perſon with whom. one Deals afar 
offthan to fall upon the pointat firſt ; except you mean 
to ſurprife him by ſome ſhort Queſtion. It is better 
Dealing with Men in Appetite, than with thoſe that 
are where they would be. If a Man Deal with ano- 
ther upon Conditions, the ſtart of the firſt Perfor- 
mance is all, which a Man cannot reaſonably De- 
mand, except either the nature of the thing be ſuch 
which muſt go before ; or elſe a Man can perſwade 
the other Party that he ſhall ſtill need him in ſome 0- 
ther thing ; or elſe that he be counted the honeſter 
Man. Ail Practice is to Diſcover, or to Hork : Men 
L:ſcover themſelves in Truſt, in Paſſion, at unawares, 
and of neceflity, when they would have ſomewhat 
done, and cannot find an apt Pretext. If you would 
{ork any Man, you muſt either know his nature and 
faſhions, 
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faſhions, and ſo lead him ; or his ends, and fo per- 
{wade him ; or his weakneſs and diſadvantages, and 
ſo awe him ; or thoſe that have Intereſt in him, and 
ſo govern him. In Dealing with cunning Perſons we 
muſt ever conſider their ends to interpret their Speech- 
es ; and it is good to fay little to-them, and that 
which they leaſt look for. In ail Negotiations of diffi- 
culty a Man may not look to fow and reap at once, 
but muſt prepare buſineſs, and fo ripen it by de- 
2TCes. 
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XLVIII 
Of Followers and Friends, 


OSTLY PFollewers are not to be liked, leſt while a 
Man maketh his Train longer, he makes his 
Wings ſhorter. T reckon to be coſtly, not them alone 
which charge the Purſe, but which are weariſome and 
importunate in Suits. Ordinary To/lowers ought to chal- 
lenge no higher Conditions than Countenance, Re- 
commendation, and Proteftion from wrongs. Factious 
Followers are worſe to be liked, which follow not upon 
Aﬀection to him with whom they range themſelves, 
but upon Diſcontentment conceived againſt fome 0- 
ther ; whereupon commonly enſueth that ill intelli- 
gence that we many times ſee between great Parſo- 
nages. Likewiſe glorious Followers who make them- 
felves as Trumpets of Commendation of thoſe that 
follow, are full of Inconvenience ; for they taint bu- 
ſineſs through want of Secrecy, and they export Ho- 
nour from a Man, and make him a. return in Envy. 
There is a kind of Followers likewiſe which are dan- 
zerous, being indeed Eſpials ; which enquire the ſe- 
crets of the Houſe, and bear Tales of them to other ; 
yet ſuch Men, many times, are in great favour ; for 
k 2 they 
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they are officious, and commonly exchange Tales, the 
Following by certain Eſtates of Men, an{werable to that 
which a great Perſon himſelf profeſieth, (as of- Soldi- 
ers to him that hath been employed in the. Wars, -and 
the like) hath ever been a thing Civil, and well taken 
even in Monarchies ; fo it bewithout too much pomp 
of popularity. But the moſt honourable kind of Ful- 
lowing, is to be followed, as one that apprehendeth to 
advance Vertue and Deſert in all ſorts of Perſons, 
And yet where there is no eminent odds in ſufficiency, 
it is better to take with the more paſſable, than with 
the more able. And beſides, to ſpeak truth, in baſe 
times Active Men are of more uſe than Vertuous. It 
is true, that in Government it is good to uſe Men of 
one Rank equally ; for to countenance ſome extraor- 
dinarily, is to make them infſolent, and the reſt dif- 
content, becauſe they may claim a due. But contra- 
riwiſe, in favour to uſe Men with much difference 
and election is good ; for it maketh the Perſons pre- 
ferred more thankful, and the reſt more officious, be- 
cauſe all is of favour. It is good diſcretion - not to 
make too much of any Man at the firſt ; becauſe one 
cannot hold out that proportion. To be governed 
(as we call it) by one, is not fafe ; for it ſhews Soft- 
neſs, and gives a freedom to Scandal and Diſreputati- 
on ; for thoſe that would not cenſure or ſpeak ill of 
a Man immediately, will talk more boldly of thoſe 
that are ſo. great with them, and thereby wound their 
honour, yet to be diſtracted with many 1s worſe ; for 
it makes Men to be of che laſt Impreſſion, and full of 
Change. To take advice of ſome few Friends is ever 
honourable ; for Lookers on, many times, ſee more than 
Gamefters, and the Vale beſt diſcovereth the Hill, There 
3s little Friendſhip in the World, and leaſt of all be- 
tween equals, which was wont to be magnified. That 
that is, is between Superior and inferior, whoſe For- 
tunes may comprehend one the other. 
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XLIX. 
Of Suitors. 


ANY ill matters and projets are undertaken, 
4 and private Sits do putrefe the. publick Good. 
Many good matters are undertaken with bad minds, I 
mean, not only corrupt minds, but crafty minds that 
intend not Performance. - Some embrace Suits which 
never mean to deal effetually in them ; but if they ſee 
there may be life in the matter by ſome other mean, 
they will be content to win a Thank, or take a ſecond 
Reward, or at leaſt. to make uſe in the mean time of 
the Switcr's hopes. Some take hold of Suits only for 
an occation to croſs fome other ; or to make an in- 
formation, whereof they could not otherwife have 
apt Pretext, without care what become of the Suit 
when that turn is ſerv'd ; or generally, to make other 
Mens buſineſs a kind of Entertainment to bring in 
their own. Nay, ſome undertake Suits with a full 
purpoſe to let them fall, to the end, to gratifie the ad- 
verſe Party or Competitor. Surely there 1s in ſome 
fort a Right in every Suit; either a Right of Equity, 
if it be a Sit of Controverlie ; or a Right of Deſert, if 
it be a Suit of Petition, If Atﬀections lead a Man to 
favour the wrong fide in Juſtice, let him rather uſe his 
Countenance to compound the matter, than to carry 
it. If Aﬀedtion lead a Man to favour the lefs worthy 
in Deſert, let him do it- without depraving or dif- 
abling the better Deferver. In Swuirs which a Man doth 
not well underſtand, it is good to refer them to fome 
Friend of Truſt and Judgment, that may report, whe- 
ther he may deal in them wich Honour ; but Tet lim 
chuſe well his Referendaries , for elſe he may be 
led by the Noſe. Suitors are fo diſtalted with Delays 
and Abufes, that plain dealing in denying to deal in 
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Suits at firſt, and reporting the ſucceſs barely, and in 
challenging no more thanks than one hath deſerved, 
is grown not only Honourable, but alfo Gracious." In 
Suits of Favour, the firſt coming ought to take little 
place ; fo far forth Conſideration may be had of his 
Truſt, that if intelligence of the matter could not o- 
therwiſe have been had, but by him, advantage he 
not taken of the Note, but the Party left to his other 
means, and in ſome ſore recompenced for his Diſco- 
very. To be ignorant of the value of a Suit is ſim- 
plicity ; as well as to be ignorant of the Right thereof 
is want of .Comſcience. Secrecy in Suits is a great 
mean of obtaining ; for voicing them to be in for- 
wardneſs, may diſcourage ſome kind of Suiters ; but 
doth quicken and awaken others ; but Timing of the 
Suit is the principal. Timing, I fay, not only in re- 
{pet of the Perſon that ſhould grant ic, but in re- 
tet of thoſe which are like to croſs it. Tet a Man 
in the choice of his mean, rather chuſe the fitteſt 
mean, than the greateſt mean ; and rather then that 
deal in certain Things, than thoſe that are General, 
'The Reparation of a Denial, is ſometimes equal to the 
firſt Grant; if a Man ſhew himſelf, neither dejected, 
nor diſcontented : Iniquum petas, ut e/Equum feras ; 1s 
a 200d rule, where a Man hath ſtrength of Favour ; 
Bur otherwiſe a Man were better riſe in his Szir; for 
He- that would have ventured at firſt to have loſt the 
Suitor, will not in the Concluſion loſe both the Switer, 
and his own former favour. Nothing is thought fo 
eaſie a requeſt to a great Perſon as his Letter ; and 
yet, if it be not in a good Cauſe, it is fo much out of 
Þis Reputation. + "There are no worſe Inſtruments than 
theſe general Contrivers of Szi:s, for they are but a 
kind of poyſen and infeRion to publick proceedings. 
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; 3 
Of Studies. 


TUDIES ſerve for Delight, for- Ornament , and 

for Ability. Their chief uſe for Delight is in Pri- 
vateneſs and Retiring ; for Ornament is in Diſcourſe ; 
and for Atility, is in the Judgment and Difpoſition 
of Buſinefs. For expert Men can execute, and per- 
haps judge of particulars one by one ; but the general 
Counſels and the Plots, and Marſhalling of Aﬀeairs, 
come beſt from thoſe that are Learned, To ſpend too 
much time in Stzdies is floth ; to uſe them too much 
for Ornament is affection ; to make Judgment whol- 
ly by their Rules is the humour of a Scholar. They 
perfet Nature, and are perfected by experience : for 
Natural Abilities are like Natural Plants, that need 
Proyning by Stzdy, and Studies. themſelves do give 
forth Directions too much at large, except they be 
bounded in by experience. Crafty Men contemn Stx- 
dies, Simple Men admire them, and Wiſe Men ule 
them : For they teach not their own ufe, but that is 
a Wiſdom without them, and above them, won by 
Obſervation. Read not to Contradit and Confute, 
nor to believe and take for granted, nor to find Talk 
and Diſcourſe, but to weigh-and confider. Some Bets 
are to be taſted, others to- be ſwallowed, and fome 
few to be chewed and digeſted ; that is, fome Buoks 
are to be read only in parts ; others to be read, but 
not curiouſly ; and ſome few to be read, wholly, and 
with diligence and attention. Some Books alfo may be 
read by Deputy, and Extracts made of them by o- 
thers : But that would be only in the lefs important 
Arguments, and the meaner tat of Books, elfe diftil- 
led Books are like common diſtilled Waters, flaity 
things, . Reading maketh a full Man ; Conference a 
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ready Man ; and Writing an exa&t Man. And there- 
fore if a Man Write little, he had need have a great 
memory ; if he Confer little, he had need have a 
preſent Wit ; and if he Read little, he had need have 
much cunning to ſeem to know that he doth not. Hi 
fories make Men Wiſe, Poets Witty, the Marh:maticks 
Subtil, Natural Philoſophy Deep, Moral Grave, Logick 
and Rhetorick able to Contend. Abiunt Studia in Me- 
res ; Nay, there is no Stand or Impediment in the 
Wir, but may be wrought out by fit Studies : Like as 
Diſeaſes of the Body may have appropriate Exerciſes. 
Bowling is good for the Stone and Reins, Shooting for 
the Lungs and Breaſt, Gentle Walking for the Sto- 
mach, Riding for the Head, and the like.- So if a 
Man's Wit be wandering, let him Study the Mathema- 
ticks ; for in Demonſtrations, if his Wit be called a- 
way 'never 1o little, he muſt begin again : If his Wit 
be not apt to diſtinguiſh or find differences, let him 
Study the School-Men ; for they are Cnuinini ſeffores. If 
he be not apt to beat over matters, and to call up one 
thing to prove and illuſtrate another, let him Srudy the 
Lawyers Caſes; To every Defect of the mind may have 
2 ſpecial Receipt. | | 
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LI, 
Of Faftion. 


A F ANY have an Opinion not Wiſe ; that for a 

VA. Prince to govern his'Eſtate, or for a great Per- 
ſon to 'govern' his Proceedings, ' according to the re- 
ſpe& of Fations, is a principal part 'of Policy ; where- 
45 contratiwiſe, the chiefett Wiſdom is, eirher in or- 
geting thoſe things which are General;and wherein Men 
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of ſevefat Fattions do nevertheleſs agree ; or in degling - 


with correſpondence to particular perſons one by one. 
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But I ſay not, that the conſideration of Fa#ioms is to 
be neglected. Mean Men in their riſing muſt adhere, 
but great Men that have ſtrength in themſelves, were 
better to maintain themſelves indifferent and Neutral > 
Yet even in beginners to adhere fo moderately, as he 
be a Man of the one Fa#iom, which is moſt paſſable 
with the other, commonly giveth beſt way. The lo- 
wer and weaker Fat#ion is the firmer in Conjundction 2 
and it is often ſeen, that a few that are ſtiff, do tire 
out a great number that are more moderate. When 
one of the Factions is extinguiſhed, the remaining ſub- 
divideth : As the Fa&#ion berween Lucullus, and the ., 
reſt of the Nobles of the Senate (which they called 
Optimates) held out a while againſt the Fa&ion of Pom- 
pey and Czſar ; but when the Senates Authority was 
pulled down, Ceſar and Pompey ſoon after brake. The 
Fation or Party of Antonius, and Oftavianus Ceſar, a- 
gainſt Bratus and Caſſius, held out likewiſe for a time: 
But when Brxtus and Caſſius were overthrown, then 
ſoon after Antonius and Offawianus brake and ſubdivi- 
ded. Theſe examples are of Wars, but the fame hol- 
deth in private Fa&ions : Andtherefore thoſe that are 
Seconds in Fa&ions, do many times, when the Fat#or 
{ubdivideth, prove Principals ; but many times alfo 
they prove Cyphers and cafhierd. For many a Man's 
ſtrenzth is in oppoſition, and when that faileth, he 
groweth out of uſe. It is commonly ſeen, that Men 
once placed, take in with the contrary Fation to that, 
by which they enter, thinking belike that they have 
their firſt ſure, and now are ready for a new Pur- 
chaſe. The Traitor in Fa&#ion lightly goeth away 
with it ; for when matters have ſtuck long in Bat- 
lancing, the winning of ſome one Man caſteth them, 
and he getterh all the thanks. The even carriage be- 
tween two Factions, proceedeth not always of mode- 
ration, but of a trueneſs to a Man's ſelf, with end to 
make uſe of both. Certainly in Italy, they hold it a 


little faſpet in Popes, when they have often in their 
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mouth padre commune, and take it to be a Sign of one 
that meaneth to refer all to the greatneſs of his own 
Houſe. Kings had need beware, how they ſide them- 
felves, and make themſelves as of a Fa&ion or Party ; 
for Leagues within the State are ever pernicious to 
Monarchies ; for they raiſe an Obligation, Paramount 
© Obligation of Soveraignty, and make the King, 
Tanquam unus ex nobis ; as was to be ſeen in the League 
of France. When Fa#ioms are carried too high, and 
£00 violently, it is a ſign of weakneſs in Princes, and 
mach to the prejudice both of their Authority and Bu- 
fineſs. The motions of Fattios under Kings, ought to 
be like the motions (as the 4ftronomers Tpeak) of the 
Tnferior Orbs, which may have their proper motions, 
but yet ſtill are quietly carried by the higher motion of 
Primum Mobile. 


__——— 


LIL 
Of Ceremonies and Reſpedcts. 
H* that is only real, had need have exceeding great 


| parts. of Virtue , 'as the Stone had need to be 
zich, that is fet without foil. But if a Man mark it 
well, it is in praiſe and commendation of Men, as it 
i5 u1 gettings and gains : For the Proverb is true, That 
"Sight gains make heavy- purſes 3 for light gains come 
tics, whereas great come but now and then. So it 
Ss true , ' that {mall matters win great commendation, 
heczuſe they are continually in uſe, and in note ; where- 
25 the occation of any great Virtue cometh but on 
Feſtivals. Therefore it doth much add to a Man's Re- 
putation, and is, (as Queen [ſavella faid) Like perpetuas 
Eztters Commendatocry, to have good forms. To attain 
them, it almoſt ſaficeth "not to deſpiſe them ; for 10 
2! 2 Man obſerre them in others : And let him truſt 
: | himſelf 
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himſelf with the reſt. For if he labour too much to 
expreſs them, he ſhall loſe their Grace, which is to be 
Natural and Unaffeted. Some Mens behaviour is 
like a Verſe, wherein every Syllable is meaſured. How 
can a Man comprehend great matters, that breaketh 
his mind too much to ſmall obſervations 2 Not to ufe 
Ceremonies at all, is to teach others not to uſe them a- 
ein ; and fo diminiſh reſpe# to himfelf ; . eſpecially, 
they are not to be omitted to ſtrangers, and formal 
Natures : But the dwelling upon them, and exalting 
them above the Moon, is not only tedious, but doth 
diminiſh the faith and credit of him that ſpeaks. And 
certainly, there is a kind of conveying of effectual 
and imprinting Paflions amongſt Complements, which 
is of ſingular uſe, if a Man can hit upon it. Amongſt 
a Man's Peers, a Man ſhall be ſure of familiarity ; 
and therefore it is good a little to keep State. Amonglt 
a Man's Inferiors, one ſhall be ſure. of Reverence ; 
and therefore it is good a little to be familiar. He 
that is too much in any thing, ſo that he giveth ano- 
ther occaſion of Society, maketh himſelf cheap. To 
apply ones ſelf to others is good, fo it be with De- 
monſtration, that a Man doth it upon regard, and not 
facility. Ir is a good Precept generally in. ſeconding 
another, yet to add ſomewhat of ones own ; as if you 
would grant his opinion, let it be with ſome diſtin&i- 
on ; if you will follow his Motion , let it be with 
Condition ; if you allow his Counſel, let it be with 
alledging further Reaſon. Men had need beware, how 
they be too perfe&t in Complements : For be they 
never ſo ſuſficient otherwiſe, their enviers will be ſure 
to give them that Attribute, to the diſadvantage of 
their greater Vertues. -It is loſs alſo in buſineſs, to be 
too full of reſpects, or to be too curious in obſerving 
Times and Opportunities. . Solomon ſaith, He that conſ#- 
dereth the Wind ſhall not Sow, and he that Iooketh to the 
Clouds ſhall not Keap, A wiſe Man will make more op- 


portunities than he finds. Mens Behaviour ould be 
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like their Apparel, not too Strait, or point device, but 
free for Exerciſe or Motion. 


LIIE 
Of Praiſe. 


TyR AITSE 1s the Reflection of Vertue, but it is as 

the Glaſs or Body which giveth the Reflection. 
If it be from the common People, it is commonly 
falſe and naught, and rather followerh vain Perſons 
than vercuous. For the common People underſtand 
not many excellent vertues : the loweſt vertues draw 
praiſe from them, the middle vertues work in them A- 
floniſhment or Admiration, but of the higheſt Virtues 
they have no fence or perceiving at all, but ſhews and 
Species wirtutibus femiles ſerve beſt with them. Cer- 
tainly Fame is like a River, that beareth up things light 
and fwoln, and drowns things weighty and ſolid: 
But i Perfons of Quality and Judgment concur, then 
it 6s, (as the Scripture faith) Nome: bonam inſtar un- 
grents fragrantis. It filleth all round about, and will 
not cally away : For the Odours of Oyntments are 
more durable than thoſe of Flowers. There he fo 
many falſe Points of Praiſe that a Man may juſtly 
hoſd it a ſuſped. Some Praiſes proceed meerly of 
Flattery, and if he be an ordinary Flatterer, he will 
have certain common Attributes, which may ferve e&- 
very Man : If hebe a cunning Flatterer, he will fol- 
low the Arch Flatterer, which is a Man's ſelf : And 
wherein a Man thinketh beſt of himſelf, therein the 
\Flatterer will uphold him moſt ; but if he be an im- 
pudent Flatterer, look wherein a Man is conſcious to 
tnmfelf thar he is moſt defective, and is moſt out of 
Countenance in himſelf, that will the Flatterer Enti- 
tie him to per force, Spreza Conſcientia. Some Fraiſes 
COMme 
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come of good wiſhes and reſpe&s, which is a form due 
in Civility to Kings and great Perſons, Laudando pre- 
cipere, when by telling Men what they are, they re- 
preſent to them what they ſhould be. Some Men are 
praiſed malicioufly to their hurt, thereby to ſtir envy 
and jealoutie towards them, Peſſimum genus inimicorum 
laudantium, infomuch as it was a Proverb amongſt 
the Grecians ; that he that was praiſed to his hurt ſhoul4 
have a puſh riſe upon his Noſe ; as we lay, That a bliſter 
will riſe upon ones Tongue that tells a Lye. Certainly mo- 
derate praiſe, uſed with opportunity, and not vulgar, 
1s that which doth the good. Solomon ſaith, He that 
praiſeth his friend aloud, riſing early, it = be to him no 
better than a Curſe. Too much magnitying of a Man 
or matter, doth irritate contradiction, and procure en- 
vy and ſcorn. To,praiſe a Man's felf cannor be de- 
cent, except it be in rare caſes ; but to praiſe a Man's 
Office or profeflion, he may do it with good Grace, 
and with a kind of. Magnanimity. The Cardinals of 
Rome, which are Theologues, and Fryars, and School- 
men, have a Phraſe of notable contempt and ſcorn to- 
wards civil buſineſs : For they call all Temporal buſj- 
neſs, of Wars, Embaſlages, Judicature, and other em- 
ployments, Shirreri, which is under Sheriffries, as if 
they were but matters for Under-Sheriffs and Catch- 
poles: though many times thoſe Under-Sheriffries do 
more good than their high ſpeculations. Saint Pad, 
when he boaſts of himſelf, he doth oft interlace; T ſpeak 
like a Fool ; but ſpeaking of his Calling, he faith, Mag- 
nifico Apoſtolatum meu. 
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_LIv. 
Of Vain Glory. 


FF was prettily deviſed of eAſop, The Fly fate upm the 
Axletree of the Chariot-Wheel, and ſaid, What a Duſt do 
T raiſe ? So are there ſome wain Perſons, that whatloe- 
ver goeth alone, or moveth upon greater. means, if 
they have never fo little hand in it, they think it 1s 
they that carry it. They that are glorious, mult needs 
be fa#ious ; tor all bravery ſtands upon compariſons. 
They muſt needs be violent, to make good their own 
vaunts. Neither can they be ſecret, and therefore not 
cffecual ; but according to the French Proverb, Beau- 
coup de Bruit, peu de Fruit ; Much Bruit, little Fruit, 
Yet certainly there is uſe of this Quality in Civil Af- 
fairs. Where there is an Opinion and Fame to be 
created, either of Virtue or Greatneſs, theſe Men are 
200d 'Trumpeters. Again, as Titus Livius noteth in 
the caſe of A4ntiochus, and the e/Erolians, There are ſome- 
times great effects of croſs Lyes : As if a Man that Ne- 
gotiates between two Princes, to draw them to joyn 
in a War againſt the third, doth extol the Forces of 
either of them above meaſure, the one to the other : 
And Jometimes he that deals between Man and Man, 
raiſeth his own credit with both, by pretending great- 
er Intereſt than he hath in either. And in theſe and 
the like kinds, it often falls out, that ſomewhat is pro- 
duced of nothing : For Lyes are ſufficient to breed O- 
pinion, and Opinion brings on Subſtance. In Milita- 
ry Commanders and Soldiers, Vain Glory is an effen- 
tial Point : For as Iron ſharpens Iron, ſo by Glory one 
Courage ſharpneth another. In caſes of great En- 
terpriſe, upon Charge and Adventure, a Compoſition - 
of Glorious Natures deth put Life into Buſineſs ; and 
thoſe that are of ſolid and ſober Natures have more 
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of the Fallaſt than of the Sail. In Fame of Leam- 
ing the Flight will flow ,, without ſome Feathers of 
Oftentation. Qui de contenmend: Gloriz Libros [cribunt, 
Nomen ſuum mſcribunt, Socrates, Ariſtotle, Galen, were 
Men full of Oftentation. Certainly Vain Glory helpeth 
co perpetuate a Man's Memory ; and Virtue was ne- 
ver ſo bcholden to humane Nature, as ic received his 
due at the. Second Hand. Neither had the Fame of 
Cicero, Seneca, Plinins Secundus, born. her Age fo well, 
if it had not been joyned with fome Vanity in them- 
ſelves ; like unto Varniſh, that makes Cielings not on- 
ly ſhine, but laſt. But all this while, when I ſpeak 
of Vain Glory, T mean not of that property that Tacitus 
doth attribute to Mucianus, Omnium que dixerat, fece- 
ratque, Arte quadam OStentator : For that proceeds not 
of Vanity, but of Natural Magnanimity and Diſcreti- 
on : And in ſome Perſons, is not only Comely, but 
Gracious. For Excuſations, Ceſlions, Modeſty jt ſelf 
well governed, are but Arts of Oſftentation. And a- 
mongſt thoſe Arts there is none better than that which 


Plinius Secundus ſpeaketh, of, which is to be liberal of 


Praiſe and Commendation to others, in that whereir 
a Man's ſelf hath any Perfedion. For , ſaith Pliny 
very wittily , In commending another , you do your ſelf 
right: For be that you commend, is either Superior to you, 
in that you commend, or Inferior. If he be Inferior, if be 
be to be commended, you much more: If he be Superior, 
if he be not to bs commended, you much leſs Glorious. 
Men are the ſcorn of wiſe Men, the admiration of 
Fools, the Idols of Paraſites, and the Slaves of their 
own Vaunts. 
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| LV. 
Of Honour and Reputation. 


'T HE Winning of Honour is but the revealing of 
Man's Virtue and Worth without Diſadvantage. 
For ſome in their Actions do woo and affeft Honour 
and Reputation ; which fort of Men are commonly 
much talked of, but inwardly little admired. And 
fome, contrariwiſe, darken their Virtue in the ſhew of 
it, ſo as they be undervalued in Opinion. If a Man 
perform that- which hath not been attempted before, 
or attempted and given over, or hath been atchieved, 
but not with fo good circumſtance, he ſhall purchaſe 
more Honour, than by effecting a matter of greater 
difficulty or virtue, wherein he is but a follower. If 
a Man fo temper his Actions, as in ſome one of them 
he doth content every Faction or 'Combination of 
People, the Muſick will be the fuller. A Man is an 
ill Husband of his Honour that entreth into any Acti- 
on, the failing wherein may diſgrace him more than 
the carrying of it through can Honour him. Honour 
that is gained and broken. upon another, - hath the 
quickeſt refletion, like Diamonds cut with Faſcets. 
And therefore let a Man contend to excel any Com- 
petitors of his in Honour, in out-ſhooting them, if he 
can, in their own Bow. Diſcreet Followers and Ser- 
vants help much to Reputation : Omnis fama 2 Dome- 
fticis emanat. Envy, which is the Canker of Honour 13 
beſt extinguiſhed by declaring a Man's ſelf in his ends, 
rather to ſeek Merit than Fame ; and by attributing 
a Man's ſucceſſes, rather to Divine Providence and 
Felicity than to his own Virtue or Policy. - The true 
marſhalling of the Degrees of Soveraign Honour, are 
theſe. In the firſt place are, Conditores Imperiorum, 
Fomnders of States, and. Commonwealths ; ſuch as were 
Romulus, 
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Romulus, Cyrus, Caeſar, Ottoman, Iſmael. In the ſecond 
place are, Legiſlatores, . Law-givers ; which are alſo cal- 
led Second Founders, or Perpetui Principes, becauſe they 
govern by their Ordinances after they are gone ; ſuch 
were Lycurgus, Solm, TuStinian, Edgar , Alphonſus of 
Caitile the wiſe, that made the Srere Patridas. In the 
third place are, Liberatores or Salwatores ; ſuch as com- 
pound the long miſeries of Civil Wars, or deliver their 
Countreys from Servitude of Strangers or Tyrants ; 
as Auguſtus Ceſar, Veſpaſianus, Aurelianus, Theodoricus, 
King Henry the Seventh of England, King Henry the 
Fourth of France. In the fourth place are Propagatores, 
or Propughatores Imperii ; ſuch as in Honourable Wars 
enlarge their territories, or make noble defence againſt 
Invaders. And. in the laſt place are Patres Patriz, 
which Reign juſtly, and make the times good wherein 
they live. Both which laſt kinds need no Examples, 
they are in ſuch number. Degrees of Honour in Sub- 
jeds are : Firſt, Participes Curarum, thoſe upon whom 
Princes do diſcharge the greareſt Weight of their Af- 
fairs, .their Right Hands, as we call them. The next 
ire, Duces Belli, Great Leaders, ſuch as are Princes 
Lieutenants, and do them notable ſervices in the Wars. 
The third are Gratioff, Fawourites, ſuch as need not this 
ſcantling, to be Solace to the Soveraign, and harmleſs 
to the People. And the fourth Negoriis Pares, ſuch as 
have great places under Princes, and execute their pla- 
ces with ſufficiency. There is an Honour likewiſe which 
may be ranked amongſt the greateſt, which hapneth 
rarely, that is, of ſuch as Sacrifice themſelves to Death or 
Danger for the Good of their Countrey ; as was M. Regn- 
lus, and the two Dec. 
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LVL 
Of Judicatare. 


UDGES ought to remember, that their Office is, 
J Fus dicere, and not Fus dare : To interpret Law, and 
not to make Law, or give Law: Elſe will it be like the 
Authority claimed by the Church of Rome, which under 
pretext of expoſition of Scripture, doth not ſtick to add 
and alter, and to pronounce that which they do not 
find ; and by fhew of Antiquity to introduce Novelty, 
Fudges ought to be more learned than Witty, more Re- 
verend than Planſible, and more adviſed than Confi- 
dent. Above all things Integrity is their Portion and 
proper Virtue : Curſed (faith the Law) is he that reme- 
weth the Land Mark. The miſlayer of a meer-Stone is to 
blame ; but it is the unjuſt Fudge that is the Capital Re- 
moverofLand-Marks, when he defineth amiſs of Lands 
and Property. One foul Sentence doth more hurt than 
many foul Examples; for theſe do but corrupt the Stream, 
the other corrupteth the Fountain. So ſaith Solomon, 
Fons turbatus, &* Vina corrupta, et Fuſtus cadens in cauſa 
fua coram 2Adwcjario, The Office of Fudgrs may have 
reference unto the Parties that ſue, unto the Adwocates 
hat plead, unto the Ci:rks and Miniſters of Fuſtice un- 
derneath them, and to the Soweraign or State above 
them. 

Firſt, For the Cauſes or Parties that ſue. There be (faith 
the Scripture ) that turn Fudgment mto Wormwood 5 and 
furely there be alſo that turn it into /ineger ; for In- 
juſtice maketh it bitter, and Delays make it four. The 
principal Duty of a Fade is to ſuppreſs force and fraud, 
whercof force is the more pernicious when it is open, 
and fraud when ir is cloſe and diſguiſed. Add thereto 
contentious Suits, which ought to be ſpewed out as the 
Sartcit of Courts. A Fudge ought to prepare his way 

co 
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to a Juſt Sentence, as God uſeth to prepare his way by 
raiſmmg Valleys, and taking down Hills : So when there 
appeareth on either ſide an high Hand, violent Proſe- 
cution, cunning Advantages taken , Combination, 
Power, Great Counſel, then is the Virtue of a Judge 
ſeen, to make Inequality Equal, that he may plant his 
Fudgment as upon an even Ground. Quai fongter emun+ 
git, elicit ſanguinem ; and where the Wine-Preſs is hard 
wrought, it yields a harſh Wine that taftes of the 
Grape-Stone. Fudges muſt beware of hard Conftru- 
ions, and ſtrained Inferences ; for there is no worſe 
Torture than the Torture of Laws, eſpecially, in caſe 
of Laws penal ; they - ought to have care, that that 
which was meant for 'Terror, be not turned into Ri- 
gor, and that they bring not upori- the People that 
Shower whereof the Scripture ſpeaketh, Pluet ſuper eos 
Laqueos : for penal Laws preſſed are a Shower of Snares 
upon the People. Therefore let Penal Laws, if they 
have been Sleepers of long, or if they be grown unfit 
for the preſent Time, be by wiſe Fudges confined in 
the Execution, Fudicis Officium eſf, ut Res ta Tempora 
Rerum, &c. In Cauſes of Life and Death, Fudges ought 
(as far as the Law permitteth) in Juſtice to remember 
Mercy ; and- to caſt a ſevere Eye upon the Example, 
but a merciful Eye upon the Perſon. 

Secondly, For the Adwvecates and Comuncil that plead ; 
Patience and Gravity of hearing is an efſencial part of 
Juſtice, and an over-ſpeaking Fudge is no well-runed 
Cymbal. It is no Grace to 4 Judge, firſt to find that 
which he might have heard in due time from the Bar, 
or to ſhew quickneſs of conceic in cutting off Evi- 
tence or Counſel too ſhort, or to prevent Informations 
by Queſtions though pertinent. "The parts of a Fudge 
in hearing are four ; "To dire& the Evidence z to mo+ 
derarte length, repetition, or impertinency of Speech. 
To Recapitulate, Selet, and Collate the fnaterial 
Points of that which hath been ſaid ; And to give the 
Rule or Sentence: Whatſoever is above theſe, is too 
L 2 much . 
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much ; and proceedeth either of Glory and willing- 
neſs to ſpeak, or of Impatience to hear, or of ſhort- 
neſs of Memory, or- of want of a ſtayed and equal 
Attention. It 1s a ſtrange thing to ſee, that the bold- 
neſs of Advocates ſhould prevail with Fnudges ; where- 
as they ſhould imitate God in whoſe ſeat they ſit, who 
repreſſeth the Preſumptucus, and giveth Grace to the Modeſt. 
But it is fnore ſtrange, that Fudges ſhould have noted 
Favourites.z which cannot but cauſe multiplication of 
Fees, and ſuſpicion of By-ways. There is due from 
the Judge to the Advocate Tome Commendation and 
Gracing, where Cauſes are well handled, and fair plea- 
ded ; eſpecially towards the ſide which obtaineth not ; 
for that upholds in the Cliewt the ' Reputation of his 
Counſel, and beats down in him the conceit of his 
Canſe, There is likewiſe due to the Publick a civil Re- 
prehenſion of Advocates, where there appeareth cun- 
ning Covnſel, groſs Negled, ſlight Informacion, in- 
diſcreet Prefling, or an overbold Defence. And let 
not the Ceunſe! at the Bar chop with the Fudge, nor 
wind himſelf into the handling of the Caxſe anew, 
after the Judge hath declared his Sentence : But on 
the other ſide, let not the. Fudge meet the Cauſe half 
way, nor give occaſion to the Party to ſay, His Coun- 
{el or Proofs were not heard. 

Thirdly, For that that concerns Clerks and Miniſters. 
The Place of F#//ice is an hallowed Place ; and there- 
fore nor only the Bench, but the Foot-pace, and Pie- 
cincts, and Purpriſe thereof ought to be preſerved 
without' Scandal and Corruption. For certainly Grapes 
(as the Scripture faith) will not be gathered of Thorns or 
Tohiffks 3 neither can Juſtice Field her Fruit with Sweet- 
nels amongſt the Briars and Brambles of Catching and 
Poling Clerks and Airifters, The Attendance of Courts 
is {uÞje&t to four bad Inftruments : Firlt , Certain 
Perions that are.fowers of Suits which make rhe Couit 
iwell, #ad the Country pine, The ſecond fort is, 
Of rhole that engage Courts in Quarrels of Juriidicti- 
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6n, and are not truly Amici Curie, but Parafiri Curiz, 
in puffing a Court up beyond her bounds, for their 
own Scraps and Advantage. The third fort is, Of 
thoſe that may be accounted the Left hands of Courts ; 
Perfons that are full of nimble and finifter tricks and 
ſhifts, whereby they pervert the plain and dire&t Cour- 
ſes of Courts, and bring Juſtice into oblique Lines and 
Labyrinths. And the fourth is, the Poller and Ex- 
ater of Fees, which juſtifes the common reſemblance , 
of the Courts of Fru#tice to the Buſh, whereunto while 
the ſheep flies for Defence in Weather, he is ſure to 
lole part of his Fleece. On the other ſide, an Ancient 
Clerk, $kilful in Precedents, wary in proceeding, and 
underſtanding in the Buſineſs of the Court, is an exce!- 
lent Finger of a Court, and doth many times point the 
way to the Fudge himſelf. 

Fourthly, For that which may concern the Sove- 
raign and Eſtate, Fudges ought above all to remember 
the concluſion of the Roman Twelve Tables, Salus Popu- 
ii Suprema Lex ; and to know, that Laws, except they 
be in order to that end, are but things captious, and 
Oracles not well infpired. Therefore it is an happy 
thing in a State, when Kings and States do often con- 
fult with Fadges ; and again, when Judges do often 
conſult with the King and Stare : The one, when there 
is a matter of Law interveniert in buſineſs of State ; 
The other, when there is ſome conſideration of State 
intervenient in matter of Law. For many times the 
things deduced to Fudgment may be Meum and Tum, 
when the reaſon and conſequence thereof may Trench 
to point of E#ate. I cail matrer of Eſtate not only 
the parts of Sowveraignty, but whatſaever incroduceth 
any great Alteration, or dangerous Precedent, or con- 
cerneth manifeſtly any great portion of People. And 
let no Man weakly conceive, that Juſt Laws and true 
Policy have any Antipathy : For they are like Spirits 
and Sinews, that one moves with the other. Let Fadg:s 
a.lo remember, Thar Solomon's Throne was ſupported by 
L p4 LEBNG 
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Lions on both ſides : Let them be Lions, but yet Li- 


ons under the Throne ; being circumſpe, that they 
do not check or oppoſe any points of Sowveraignty. Let 
not Judges alſo be ſo ignorant of their own right, as 
co think there is not left to them, as a Principal part 
' of their Office, a wiſe Uſe and Application of Laws ; 
for they may remember what the Apoſtle ſaith of a 
greater Law than theirs,. Nos fcinzs quia Lex bona eſt, 
21040 quis ea utatur legitimc, 
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Of Anger. 


STE ſeek to extinguiſh Anger utterly, is but a brave. 
' Ty of the Stoicks. We have better Oracles : Be 
ergry, but fin not. Let not the Sun go down upon your an- 
ger. Anger muſt be limited and confined, both in Race 


and Time. We will firſt ſpeak, how the Natural In- 


Clinatiog and Habit ro be angry, may be attempted and 
calmed. Secondly, How the particular motions of 
anger may be repreſſed; or at leaſt refrained frortQo- 
ing miſchief. Thirdly, How to raiſe anger, or appeaſe 
@nger in another. 

For the firft: There is no other way but to Medi- 
tate and Ruminate well upon the effe&ts of Anger, how 
it troubles Man's Life. And the beſt time to do this is, 
to look back upon £nger, when the fit is throughly 
over. Seneca ſaith well ; That Anger is like Ruine, which 
breaks it ſelf upon that it falls. "The Scripture exhorteth. 
us, To peſſeſs cur Souls in patience. Wholoever is out of 
paricnce, 15 out of Poſſeſſion of his Soul, Men mult not 
turn Bces ; | 
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Anger is certainly a kind of Baſeneſs ; as it appears 
well in the Weakneſs of thoſe Subjects in whom it 
reigns, Children, Women, Old Folks, Sick Folks. On- 
ly Men muſt beware, that they carry their Anger ra- 
ther with Scorn, than with Fear : $So that they may 
ſeem rather to be above the injury than below it, which 
is a thing eafily done, if a Man will give Law to him- 
ſelf in it. 

For the ſecond Point. The Cauſes and Motives of 


Anger are chiefly three: Firſt, to be too ſenſible of burt : 


For no Man is Angry that feels not himſelf hurt ; and 
therefore tender and delicate Perſons muſt needs be of- 
ten Angry: They have ſo many things to trouble them, 
which more robuſt Natures have little ſence of. The 
next is, the Apoyrehenſion and Confiruction of the In- 
jury offered, to be in the circumſtances thereof, full 
of contempt. For contempt is that which putteth an edge 
upon 4zger, as much or more than the hurt it ſelf : 
And therefore when Men are ingenious in picking 
out circumſtances of contempt, they do kindle their An- 
ger much. Laſtly, Opinion of the touch of a Mans 
Reputation doth multiply and ſharpen Anger : Where- 
in the remedy is, that a Man ſhould have, as Gonſalvo 
was wont to ſay, Telam Hinoris Croſſiorem. But in all 
refrainings of anger, it is the beſt remedy to win Time, 
and to make a Man's ſelf believe that the Opportuni- 
0 of his revenge is not = come ; but that he fore- 
ces a time for it, and fo to {till himſelf in the mean 
time, and reſerve it. 

To contain Anger from Miſchief, though it take hold 
of a Man, there be two things, whereof you muſt 
have ſpecial Caution : The one, of extream bitterneſs 
of Words, eſpecially if they be Aculeate and Proper ; 
for Communia Maledifa are nothing fo much. And a- 
gain, That in Anger a Man reveal no Secrets ; for that 
makes him not fit for Sociery. The other, 'That you 


do not peremprorily break off in any buſineſs in a fir of 
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Hnger ; but howſoever you ſhew bitterneſs, do not a& 


any thing that is not revocable. 


For raiſing and appeofmg Anger in another : It is done 

Times; when Men are frowardeſt 
ed, to incenſe them. Again, by ga- 
thering (as was touched before) all that you can find 
out to aggravate'the contempt ; and the two remedzes are 
by the contraries : The former, to take* good Times, 


chiefly by p O 
and worſt diipo 


when firſt to relate to a Man an angry buſineſs : For 
the firſt Imprefiion is much ; and the other is, to ſever 
as much as may be the Conſtruction of the Injury from 
the Point of contempt ; imputing it to Miſunderſtanding, 
Fear, Paſhon, or what you will. | 
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LVIII. 
Of Vicifſutude of Things. 


= OLOMON faith, There is no new thing upon the 
Earth, So that as Plato had an imagination, ' That 
all knowledge was but a remembrance : So Solomon giveth 
his ſentence, That all Newelty is. but Obliviem : Whereby 
you may ſee, That the River of - Lethe runneth as well 
above ground as below. There 1s an abſtruſe Aſtro- 
loger that faith, If ir were mor for two things that are 
conſtant, (The one is, That the fixed Stars ever ſtand at like 
disF ance one from anotoer, and never come nearcr together, 
vcr go further aſunder ; the other, That the Diurnal Moti- 
en perpetually keepeth Time) no Individual would laſt one 
moinent. Certain it is, That the matter is in a perpetu- 
al Flux, and never at a ſtay. The great Winding- 
Sheets that bury a!l things in Oblivion are two ; De- 
tuges and Earthguakes. As for Conflagraticns and great 
Lreughts, they do not meerly ditpeople, but deſtroy. 
Fhaitcy's Car went but a Pay: And the Three years 
Eroveht, 1h the time of Elizs, was but particular, aid 
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left People alive. As for the great burnings by Light- 
nings, Which are often in the WeF# Indies, they are but 
narrow. But in the other two Deſtrudtions, by De- 
luge and Earthquake, it is further to be noted, That 
the remnant of People which hap to be reſerved, are 
commonly ignorant and mountainous People, that can 
give no account of .the time paſt ; ſo that the Obli- 
vion is all one, as if none had been left. If you con- 
ſider well of the People of the We#f-Indies, it is very 
probable, that they are a newer or younger People, 
than the People of the Old World. And it is much 
more likely, that the deſtruction that hath heretofore 
been there, was not by Earthquakes, (as the Egyptian 
Prieft told Solcp, concerning the Iſland of -1lantis, 
That it was ſwallowed by an Earthquake ) but rather, 
it was Deſolated by a particular Deluge : For Earih- 
quakes are ſeldom in thoſe parts. But on the other ſide, 
they have ſuch pouring Rivers, as the Rivers of 4ſia, 
and Africk, and Europe, are but Brooks to them. Their 
Zndes likewiſe, or Mountains, are far higher than 
thoſe with us ; whereby it ſeems, that the Remnants 
of Generations of Men were in ſuch a particular Dc- 
luge ſaved. As for the obſervation that Achiawet hath, 
1 hat the Fealouſre of Si&s doth much extinguiſh the 
memory of things ; traducing Gregory the Great, that 
ke did what in bim Jay to extinguiſh all Heathen An- 
tiguities. I do not find that thole Zeals do any great 
Eftecs, nor laſt long ; as it appeared in the Succefii- 
on of S4binian, who did revive the former Antiqui- 
ries. 

The YVicifſitude or Mutations in the Superior Globe, are 
no fit matter fpr this preſent Argument. Ir may be 
Plato's Great yecr, it the World jhould laſt fo long, 
would have ſcme effect ; rot in renewing the State of 
like Individuals, (for that in the Fume of thoſe, that 
conceive the Ccolcflial Podies have more accurate In- 
fuences upon theſe things below, than indeed they 
have) but in Groſs. Comes out of quefon ave ke- 

With 
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wife Power and Effe&t over the Groſs and Maſs of 
things : ' But they are rather gazed upon, and waited 
upon in their Journey, than wiſely obſerved in their 
Effects, eſpecially in their reſpective Effets ; that is, 
What kind of Comer for Magnitude, Colour, Verſion 
of the Beams , placing in the Regioh of Heaven, or 
laſting, produceth what kind of effects. 

There is a Toy which TI have heard, and I would 
not have it given over, but waited upon a little. They 
fay it is obſerved in the Low-Countreys, (T know not tm 
what part) That every five and thirty Years, the ſame 
kind and ſuit of Years. and Weathers comes about a- 
gain, as great Froſts, great Wet, great Droughts, warm 
Winters, Summers with little Heat, and the like ; and 
they call ir the Prim:, It isathing I do rather mention, 
becauſe computing backwards, I have found fome con- 
Ccurrence. 

But to leave theſe points of Nature, and come to men. 
The greateſt Vicifſitude of things amongſt men, is, The 
Viciſſitude of Sets and Religions: For thoſe Orbs rule in 
mens minds moſt. The true Religion is built upon the 
Rock, the reft are toſt upon the Waves of Time. To 
ſpeak therefore of the Cauſes of new Se&s, and to give 
fome Counſel concerning them, as far as the weakneſs 
of Humane Judgment can give ſtay to fo great Revo- 
lutions. 

When the Religion formerly received, is rent by Dif- 
cords ; and when the Holineſs of the Profeſtors of 
Religion is decayed, and full of Scandal, and withal 
the "Times be Stupid, Ignorant, and Barbarous, you 
may doubt the ſpringing up of a new Se#, if then alſo 
there ſhould ariſe any extravagant and ſtrange Spirit 
to make himſelf Author thereof: All which points 
held, when Mahomer publiſhed his Law. If a new Sef 
have not two properties, fear it not ; for it will not 

ſpread. The one is, The Supplanting or the Oppo- 
ſing of Authority eſtabliſhed : For nothing is more 


popular than that. The other is, The giving Licence 
r9 
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to pleaſures and Voluptuous Life. For as for Speculs- 
tive Herefies, (ſuch as were in Ancient Times the Ar- 
rians, and now the Arminians) though they work 
mightily upon Mens Wits, yet they do not produce 


any great alteration in States, except it be by the help 
of Civil Occaſions. There be three manner of Plan- 
rations of new Sets, By the Power of Signs and A4i- 
racles, by the Eloquence and Wiſdom of Speech and Per- 
[waſion, and by the Sword ; for Martyrdoms, I reckon 
them amongſt Afracles, becauſe they ſeem to exceed 
the ſtrength of Humane Nature : And I may do the 
like of Superlative and Admirable Holineſs of Life, Sure- 
ly there is no- better way to ſtop the riſing of new 
Sets and Scbiſms, than to reform abuſes, tro compound 
the ſmaller differences, to proceed mildly, and not 
with Sanguinary perſecutions ; and: rather to take off 
the principal Authors by winning and advancing 
_ , than to enrage them by violence and bitter- 
nels. 
© The Changes and Viciſſitude in: Wars are many, but 
chiefly in three things : In the Sears or Stages of the 
War ; in the Weapons, and in the marzer of the Con- 
duff. Wars in Ancient Time, ſeemed more to move 
from Eaſt to Wet: For the Perſians, 4ſſyrians, Arabians, 
Tartars (Which are the Invaders) were all Eaſtern 
People. It is true, the Gauls were Weſtern, but we 
read but of two Incurſions of theirs, the one to Galo- 
Gracia, the other to Rome. But Eaſt and Weſ# have no 
certain Points of Heaven, and no more have the Wars, 
either from the Eaſt or Weſt any certainty of Obſer- 
vation. But North and South are fixed, and it hath 
{eldom or never been ſeen, that the far Southern Peo- 
ple have invaded the Northern , but contrariwiſe. 
Whereby ir is manifeſt, that the Northern Tra of the 
World is in nature the more Martial Religion ; be it 
in reſpe& of the Stars of thar Hemiſphere, or of the 
great Continents that are upon the North, whereas 
the Sourb Pgrt, for ought that is known, is _ all 
ez; 
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Sea; or (which is moſt.apparent) of the Cold of the 
Northern Parts, which is that, which without Aid of 
Diſcipline doth make the bodies hardeſt, and the Cou- 
rages warmeſt, _ 

Upon the Breaking ahd Shivering of a' great Stare and 
Empire, you may be ſure to have Wars. For. graat 
Empires, while they ſtand, do enervate and delitroy 
the forces of the Natives which they. have ſubdued, 
reſting upon their own Protecting  Gorny: and then 
when they fail alſo, all' goes to ruine, and they be- 
come a Prey. So was It in the decay of the Roman 
Empire ; and likewiſe in the Empire of Almain, after 
Charles the Great, every Bird taking -a Feather, and 
were not unlike to befall to Spain, if it ſhould break. 
The great Acceſſions and Unions of Kingdoms do likewiſe 
ftir up Wars. For when a State grows to an Over- 
power, it is like a great flood that will be ſure to over- 
flow. As it hath been ſeen in the States of Rome, Tur- 
kie, Spain, and others. Look when the World hath 
feweſt Barbarous People, but fuch as commonly will not 
marry or generate, except they know means to live ; 
(as it 15s almoſt every where at this day, except Tar- 
fary) there is no danger of Inundations of People; 
but when there be great Shoals of People, which go on 
©o populate without forefecing means of Life and Su- 
ftentation, it is of neceflity that once in an Age or 
two, they diſcharge a Portion of their People upon 0- 
ther Nations, which the ancient Northern People were 
wont to do by Lot, caſting Lot what part ſhould ftay 
at home, and what ſhould ſeek their Fortunes. When a 
Warlike State grows ſoft and &feminate, they may be ſure 
of a ar ; for commonly ſuch States are. grown rich 
in the time of their Degenerating, and ſo the Prey 
invitecth, and their decay in vaiqQur encourageth a 
War. 

As for the Weapons, it hardly falleth under Rule and 
Obſervation ; yet we ſee even they have Rerurns and 
Ficiftudes, Yor Certain it 15, that Ordnance was Known 
in 
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in the City of the Oxydrakes in India 5; and was that 
which the Macedonians called Thunder and Lightning, 
and Magick. And it was well known, that the uſe 
Ordnance hath been in China above 2000 Years. The 
conditions of Weapons, and their improvement are ; 
Firſt, the fetching afar off ; for that out-runs the 
danger, as it is ſeen in Ordnance and Muskets. Second- 
ly, The ſtrength of the Percuffion, wherein likewiſe 
Ordnance do exceed all Arietations, and ancient Inven- 
tions. The Third is, The commodious uſe of them ; 
as that they may ſerve in all Weathers,that the Carriage 
may be light and manageable, and the like. 

For the Conduit of the War. ; - at the firſt Men reſted 
exreamly upon Number, they did put the Wars likewiſe 
upon main Force and Valcur, pointing days for pitched 
Fields, and fo trying it out upon an even match, and 
they were more ignorant in Rayging and Arraying their 
Battles. - After they grew to reſt upon Number, rather 
Competent than Vaſt, they grew to advantages of Place, 
Cunning D#verſions, and the like ; and they grew more 
Skilful in the ordering of their Battles. 

In the Nuth of a State, Arms do flouriſh; in the 
middle Age of a State Learning, and then both of them 
together for. a time : In the declining Age of a State, 
Mechanical Arts and Merchandize. Learning, hath his 
Infancy when it is but beginning, and almoſt Chil- 
diſh ; then his Youth when it is Luxuriant and Juve- 
nile ; then his ſtrength of Years, when it is ſolid and 
reduced ; and laſtly, his 0/4 Age ; when it waxed dry 
and-exhauſt : But it is not good to look too long up- 
on theſe turning Wheels of Yiciſſitude, leſt we become 
giddy. As for the Philolegy of them, that is bur a Cir- 
tl of Tales, and therefore not fit for this Writing. 


A Fragmert 
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LIX, 
A Fragment of an Eſſay of Fame. 


F: HE Poets make Fame & Monſter. They deſcribe 
her. in part finely and elegantly 5 and in part 


gravely and ſententioufly. They fay, look how may 


ny Fearhers ſhe hath, fo many Eyes ſhe hath underneath: 


ſo many Tongues ; ſo many Voices ; ſhe pricks up ſoma- 


ny Ears. 

This 4s a flouriſh : There follow excellent Parable: | 
as that ſhe gathereth ſtrength in goirig ; that ſhe goeth 
upon the ground;, and yet hideth her head in the 
Clouds. That in the day-time ſhe ſitteth in a Warch- 
Tower, and flieth moſt by Night : That ſhe mingleth 
things done, with things not done : And that ſhe is 
a terror to great Ciries : But that which paſſeth all 
the reſt is : they do recount that the Earth, Mother of 
the Gyants, that made War againſt Jupiter, and were 
by him deſtroyed, thereupon, in anger, brought forth 
Fame : For certain it is, that Rebels figured by the Gy: 
ants and Seditious Fames, and Libels, are but Brothers 
and SiFfers ; Maſculine and Feminine. But now it a Man 
can tame this Monſter, and bring her to feed at the 
hand, and govern her, and with her flie other raven- 
ing Fowl, and kill thera, it is ſomewhat worth. But 
we are infeted with the ſtile of the Poers, To ſpeak 
now in a fad and ſerious manner : There is not in all 
the Politicks, a Place leſs handled, and more worthy 
to be handled, than this of Fame. We will therefore 
ſpeak of theſe poinrs. What are falſe Fames ; and what 
are true Fames; and how they may be beſt diſcern- 
ed ; how Fames may be ſown and raiſed ; how they 
may be ſpread and multiplied, and how they may be 
checked and laid dead : And-other things concerning 
the Nature of Fame. Fame is of that force, as there 15 
ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely any great Action wherein it hath not a great 
part, efpecially in the War. Mucianus undid Vitellius 
by a Fame that he ſcattered ; that Vitellius had in pur- 

ſe to remove the Legions of Syria into Germany : 
and the Legions of Germany into Syria : whereupon 
the Legions of Syria were infinitely inflamed. Fulius 
he | Ceſar took Pompey unprovided , and laid afleep his 
induſtry and preparations, by a Fame that he cunning- 
ly gave out, how Czſar's own Soldiers loved him not ; 
+. | and being wearied with the Wars, and laden with 
the ſpoils of Gaul, would forfake him as ſoon as he 
came into Traly, Livia ſetled all things for the Succe(- 
fon of her Son Tiberius, by continual giving out, that 
& | her Husband AuguFius was upon recovery and amend- 
he || ment. And it is an uſual thing with Baſhaws, to 
4. || conceal the Death of the great 7Tark from the Faniza- 
th | 7:5 and Men of War, to fave the Sacking of Conſtan- 
tinople , and other Towns, as their manner is. Themi- 
11 | focles made Xerxes King of Perſia poſt apace out of 
of | Grecia, by. giving out that the Grec:ans had a purpoſe 
-« | tobreak his Bridge of Ships, which he had made athwart 
h war ng There be a thouſand ſuch like Examples ; 
" and the more they are, the leſs they need to be re- 
*, | peated ; becauſe a Man meeteth with them every 
where : Therefore, let all wiſe Gowernours have as 
great a watch and care over Fame, as they have of the 
Afions and deſigns themſelves. | 


The reſt 2was not finiſhed. 
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LE, 
A Civil Charafter of Julius Car. 


ULIUS CeASAR was partaker at firſt of ati 


exerciſed Fortune ; which turned to his benefit : 
For it abated the haughtineſs of his ſpirit, and whet- 
ted his Induſtry. He had a Mind, turbident in his De- 
fires and Aﬀections ; but in his judgment and under- 
ſtanding very ſerene and placid : And this appears by 
his eafie deliverances of himſelf, both in his TranſaQ- 
ons and in his Speech. For no Man ever reſolved 
more ſwiftly, or ſpake more perſpicuouſly and plainly. 
There was nothing forced or difficult in his expreſſions. 
But in his will and appetite, he was of that Conditi- 
on, that he never reſted in thoſe things he had got- 
ten ; but ſtill thirſted and purſued after new ; yet fo, 
that he would not- ruſh into new Afﬀairs raſhly, but 
ſettle and make an end of the former, before he at- 
tempted freſh Actions. So that he would put a ſea- 


fonable period to all his Undertakings. And there- 


fore, though he. won many Battles in Spain, and 
weakned their Forces by degrees 3 yet he would not 
give over, nor deſpiſe the Relicks of the Civil War 
there, till he had ſeen'all things compoſed : But then 
ailoon as that was done, and the State ſetled, inſtint- 
Iy he advanced in his Expedition againſt the Parrhi- 
ans, 7 

He was, no doubt, of a very noble Mind ; but 
yet ſuch as aimed more at his particular Advancement, 
chan at any Merits for the Common Good. For he re- 
ferred all things to Himſelf ; and was the true and per- 
te& Centre of all his Actions. By which means, be- 
ing ſo faſt tied to his Ends, he was ſtill profperous, 
and prevailed in his Purpoſes ; Infomuch, that neither 
Conntry, nor Religion, nor good Turns dons him, nor 
os, Kindred, 


\ 
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Kindred, nor Friendſhip diverted his Appetite, nor brid- 
led him from purſuing his own Ends. Neither was he 
much inclined to works of Perpetuity : For he eſtabliſh- 
ed nothing for the future ; He founded no ſumptuous 
Buildings ; He procured to be enacted no wholfome 
Laws, but ſtill minded himfelf: And fo his thoughts 
were confined within the Circle &f his own Life. He 
ſought indeed after Fame and Reputation, becauſe he 
thought they might be profitable to his Deſigns : Other- 
wiſe, in his inward thoughts be propounded to himſelf 
rather Abſoluteneſs of Power, than Honour and Fame. 
For as for Honour and Fame, he purſued not after them 
for themſelves ; but becauſe they were the Inſtruments 
of Powey and Greatneſs. And therefore he was carri- 
ed on through a Natural Inclination, not by any 
Rules that he had learned, to effec the ſole Regiment ; 
and rather to enjoy the ſame than to ſeem worthy of it. 
And by this means he won much Reputation amongſt 
the People, who are no valuers of true Worth : But a- 
mongſt the Nob:/iry and great Men, who were tender 
of their own Honours, it procured him no more than 
this, that he incurred the Brand of an Ambitious and 
Daring Man. 

Neither did they much err from the Truth who 
thought him ſo ; for he was by Nature exceeding bold; 
and never did put on any ſhew of Modeſty, except it 
were for ſome purpoſes. Yet notwithſtanding, he fo 
attempted his Boldneſs, that it neither impeached him 
of Raſhneſs; nor was burthenſome to Men ; nor 


rendred his Nature ſuſpeted, but was conceived to 


flow out of an Innate >dincerity and freeneſs of Beha- 
viour , and the Nobility of his Birrh : And in all other 
things he paſled, not he a Crafty and Deceirful Perlon, 
but for an open hearted and p/ain-dealing Man. And 
whereas he was indeed an A4rch-Politician, that could 
counterfeit and diſſemble ſufficiently well ; and was 
wholly compounded of Frauds and Deceits, fothat there 


was nothing /imcere in him, but all artificial ; yet he 
M covered, 
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covered, and diſguiſed himſelf fo, that no ſuch Vices, 
appeared to the Eyes of the World ; but he was gene. 
rally reputed to proceed plainly and uprightly with 
ail Men. Howbeit, he did not ſtoop to any petty 
and mean Artifices, as they do, which are ignorant inf 
State Employments ; and depend not ſo much upon 
the ſtrength of their own Wits, as upon. the Counſels 
and Brains of others, to ſupport their Authority ; for 
he was killed in the Turnings of all Humane A fairs? 
and tranfa&ted all Matters, eſpecially thoſe of high 
Conſequence by himſelf, and not by others. 

He was ſingularly skilful to avoid Ezvy ; and found 
it not impertinent to his Ends, to decline that, though 
it were with ſome diminution of his Dignity. Fer 
aiming at a Real Power, he was content to paſs by all 
vain Pomp and outward ſhews of Power throughout 
h's whole Life ; Till at the laſt, whether high-flown 
with the continual Exerciſe of Power, or corrupted with 
Tlatteries, he affe&ted the Enſiyns of Power, (the Stile and 
Dizdm of a King,) which was the Bait that wrought F 
his Overthrow. | 

This is true, that he harboured the thoughts of a 
Kingdom from his very youth : And hereunto the Ex- 
ample of Sy!la, and the Kindred of Marius, and his E- 
mulation of Pompey, and the Corruption and Ambition of 
the 7imes, did prick him forward : But then he paved 
his way to a Kirgdem, after a wonderful and ſtrange 
manner. As firſt, by a Popular and Seditious Power ; FF. 
afterwards by a Mi:tary Power, and that of a General 
n Fir. For there was required to effe&t his Ends ; 
Firit, That he ſhould break the Pewer and Authority of 
the Senate 3 which, as long as 1t ſtood firm, was ad- 
veiſe, and an hindrance, that no Man could climb F 
to. Soveraignty and Imperial Command, "Then the Power ff 
of Cr://us and Pompey was to be ſubdued and quelled, 
which could not be done otherwiſe. than by Arms. 

And therefore (as the moſt Cumming Contriver of his 
own Fortime) be laid his firſt Foundation by my . 
: 
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By corrupting the Conrrs of Fuſtit, by renewing the. 
memory of Caius Marius, and his party ; For moſt of 
the Senators and Nobility were of Sylla's Faftion : by 
the Law of diſtributing the Fields amongſt the Common 
Puple : by the Sedition of the Tribunes, where he was 
he Author : by the madneſs and fury of Catiline, and 
: Conſpirators, unto which Action he ſecretly blew the 
Luals ! By- the Baniſhment of Cicero, which was the 
preateſt Blow, to the Authority of the Senate, as might 
te ; and ſeveral other the like Arrs : But moſt of all 
by the Conjun#ion of Craſſus and Pompey, both betwixt 
themſelves, and with him ; which was the thing tha fi- 
iſhed the work. _ 2 | | 
Having accompliſht this part, he betook himſelf to 
he other ; which was to make uſe of, and to enjoy 
is power. For being made Proconſul of France for five 
rears ; and afterwards continving it for five years 
ore ; he furniſhed himſelf with Arms and Legions, 
ind the power of a Warlike 4nd Opulent Province ; as 
as formidable to Traly. | 
Neither was he ignorant, that after he had ſtrength- 
ed himſelf with Arms and a Military Power, neither 
raſſus nor Pompey could ever be able to bear up againſt 
im ; whereof the one trufted to his great Riches, the 
ther to his Fame and Reputation ; the one decayed 
rough Age, the other in Power and Authority ; 
ind neither of them were grounded upon true and 


"3 alting Foundations. And the rather, for that he had 


; Pbliged all the: Sexarors and Magiſtrates: And in a word, 
{$i thofe that had any power in the Common-wealth, 
Þ firmly co himſelf, with privete benefits, that he was 
aarleſs of any Combination . or Oppoſition againſt 
is Deſigns, till he had openly invaded the Imperial 

ower, * 
| | Which things, though he always bare in his Mind, 
nd at the laſt acted it, yer he did not lay down his 
vrmer perſori ; but coloured things ſo, that whar 
th the reaſorableneſs of his Demands, what = 
M 2 is 
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his pretences of Peace, and what with the moderate 
uſe of his Succeſſes, he turned all the Ezwy of the A4d- | { 
werſe Party, and ſeemed to take up Arms upon neceſlit Fe 
for his own preſervation and ſafery. But the falſene w 
of this pretence manifeſtly appeared ; inaſmuch as ll za 
ſoon alter having obtained the Regal Power, all Civil War || & 
being appeaſed, and all his Rivals and Oppoſites, which | 
might put him to any fear, being removed out of the Iz: 
way by the ſtroke of Death ; notwithſtanding he ne- I þ+ 
ver thought of reſigning the Republick ; no, nor ever ly 
made any ſhew or offer of reſigning the ſame. Which || jj 
ſhewed plainly, that his ambition of being a King was fÞ 
ſeried in him, and remained with him unto his laſt || c 
breath. For he did not lay hold upon occaſions, as they | G 
hapned, but moulded and formed the occaſions, ashim- |} 7, 
{elf pleaſed. | V 
His chief Abilities conſiſted in Martial Knowledge; | al 
in which he ſo excelled, that he could not only /ead |þ j; 
an Army, but mold an Army to his own liking. For I A 
he was not more skilful in managing. Aﬀairs, than in || « 
winning of Hearts. Neither did he affet this by any w! 
ordinary Liſcipline, as by inuring them to fulfil all h 
his commands ; or by ſtriking a ſhame into them to |} 
difobey, or by carrying a. ſevere Hand over them : 
But by ſuch a way as did wonderfully. ſtir up an ala- || x 
crity and chearfulneſs in them : and did in a fort tt 
aſſure him of the Vidory aforehand, and which did }| 
oblige the SoJdier to him, more than was fit for a Free || + 
Eftate. Now whereas he was verſed in all kinds of $ 
Martial Knowledge , and joyned Civil Arts with the || 1: 
Lrts of War ; nothing came ſo ſuddenly, or ſo un- || « 
lookt for upon him, for which he had not a remedy 
at hand : And nothing was ſoaverſe, but that he could }| 7 
pick ſomething for his Turn and Benefit out of it. 4 
He ſtood ſufficiently upon his Stare and Greatneſs. ſ 
For in great Battels, he would ſit at home in the Head } 7 
Quarter, and manage all Things by Meſſages, which 
wrought him a double benefit, Firſt, that it ſecured 


his 
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his Perſon more, and expoſed him the lefs to Danpey. 
Secondly, that if at any time his 4imy,was worſted, 
te F he could put new fpirit into them with his own pre- 
d- } ſence, and the Addition of freſh Forces, and turn the 
p4 Fortune of the Day. In the conduRing of his Wars, he 
would not only follow former Precedents, but he was 
a5 a »able to deviſe and purſue new Stratagems, according as 
ar | the accidents and occaſions required. 
h Nl. He was conſtant, and ſingularly kind, and indul- 
X | gent in his Friendſhips contracted. Notwithſtanding, 
& | he made choiſe of ſuch Friends, as a Man might eati- 
Tn | ly fee, that he choſe them rather to be I»/#ruments to 
h | tis Ends, than for any Good will towards them. And 
as | whereas, by Nature, and out of a firm Reſolution, he 
it F adhered to this Principle ; not to be eminent amongſt 
Y Þ& Great and deſerving Men ; but to be chief amongſt 
- | Iferiours and Vaſſals: he choſe only mean and active 
Men, and ſuch as to whom himſelf might be all in 
3 | all. And hereupon grew that ſaying ; So les Czfar 
4 | live, though I die ; and other Speeches of that kind. 
r As forthe Nobility, and thoſe that were his Peers, he 
n Þ} contracted Friendſhip, with ſuch of them as might be 
y uſeful to him ; andadmitted none to his Cabiner Council, 
ll I but thoſe that had their Fortunes wholly depending up- 
oO | on him. 
: He was moderately furniſhed with good Literature, 
- | andthe Yrtis; Bur in ſuch fort as he applied his skill 
therein to Civil Policy. For he was well read in Hiftc- 
ry: and was expert in Rhetorick, and the Art of ſpeak- 
ing. And becauſe he attributed much to his good 
Stars, he would pretend more than an ordinary Know- 
ledge in Aſtronomy. As for Eloquence, and a prompt El:- 
cution, that was Natural to him, and pure. | 
He was difſolute, and propenſe to Yolupturuſneſs and 
Pleaſures ; which ſerved well at firſt for a Cover to his 
Ambition, For no Man would imagine, that a Man 
- ſo looſely given could harbour any Ambitious and Vaſt 
Thoughts in his Heart. Notwithſtanding, he ſo go- 
- NS 3 yerncd 
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verned his Pleaſures, that they were no hindrance, either 
to his profit, or to his buſineſs : And they did rathet 
whet, than dull the vigour of his Mind. He was Tem- 
erate at his Meals ; free from. Niceneſs and Curioſity in 
his Luſts; pleaſant and Magnificent at publick Interludes. 
Thus being accompliſhed, the ſame thing was the 
Means of his down-fall at laſt ; which in his Beginnings 
was a ſtep co his Riſe, I mean his Aﬀe#ation of Popula- 


rity : Fpr nothing is more popular, than to forgive our 
Enemies, Through which, either Vertue or Cunning, he 


loſt his Life. | 


——— — ” —_— _—  — 
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A Civil Charafter of Auguſtus Czar. 


UGUSTUS CeAfS AR, (if ever any Mortal 
£ A 44an) was endued with a greatneſs of Mind, un- 
diſturbed 2vith Paſſions, clear and well ordered ; which is 
evidenced by the High Atchievements which he-perfor- 
med in his early youth. For thoſe perſons which are 
of a turbulent Nature or Appetite, do commonly 
paſs their youth in many Errors; and about theit 
middle, and then, and not before, they ſhew forth 
heir Perfcficns; but thoſe that are of a ſedate and 
-ca!m Nature, may be ripe for great and glorious Aci- 
ons in their youth. And whereas the Fatulties of the 
Aind, no lels than the Parts and Members of the Body; 
do conſiſt and flouriſh in a good temper of Health, and 
Beauty, and Strength ; So he was in the frevgth of the 
Z1ind, inferior to his Unkle Fulivs ; but in the Hee lth 
and Beauty of the Mind, {uperior, * For Fulius being 
of an ungquiet and uncompoſed Spirit, (as thoſg, who 
are rroubled with the Falling-Sickreſs for the moit part 
are,) notwithſtanding he carried on his: own ends with 
much Moderation and Ditcretion ; ' but he did not or- 
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der his ends well, propounding to himſelf, yaſt and 
high Deſigns, above the Reach of a Antal Mar. But 
Anguſtus, as a Man ſober, and mindful of his Mortal:- 
ty, ſeemed to propound no other ends to himſelf, than 
fich as were orderly and well weighed, and governed 


by Reaſon. For firſt he was deſirous indeed to have 


the Rule and Principality in his hands ; then he fought 
to appear worthy of that Power which he. ſhouid ac- 
quire : | Next, to enjoy an High Place, he accounted but 
a Tranſitory Thing : Laſtly, He endeavoured to do fuch 
Attions, as might continue his memory, and leave an 1m- 
preſſion of his good Government to After Ages. And there- 
fore, in the Fekenng of his Age, he affedted Power; in 
the middle of his Age, Honoar, and Dignity ; in the de- 


cline of his years, Eaſe and Pleaſure; and in the end of his 


Life, he was wholly bent to Memory and Poſterity. 
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N Deliberatives, the Point is, what is Good, and 
1 what is Evil; and of Good what is greater ; 
and of Evil what is leſs. | 
So that the Perſwader's Labour, is to make things 
appear Good or Evil, and that in an higher or lo- 
wer Degree; which as it may be performied by 
true and ſolid Reaſons, ſo it may be repreſented 
alſo by Colours, Popularities, and Circumſtances, 
which are of ſuch force, as they ſway the ordina- 
ry Judgment either of a weak Man, or of a wiſe 
Man, not fully and confiderately attending and 
pondering the matter. Beſides their power to al- 
rer the nature of the Subject in appearance, and 
ſo to lead to Error, they are of no leſs uſe to 
quicken and ſtrengthen the Opinions and Perſwa- 
| a which are true: for Reaſons plainly delivered, 
and always after one manner, eſpecially with Fine 
and Faſtidious Minds, enter but heavily and dully ;: 
whereas if they be varied, and have more Life and 
Vigour put into them by theſe Forms and Inſinua- 
tions, they cauſe a {tronger Apprehenſton , and 
many times ſuddenly win the mind to a Reſolution, 
Laſtly, To make a true and fafe Judgment, no- 
thing can be of greater Ule and Detence to the 
Mind, than the Diſcovering and Reprehenſion of 
theſe Colours, ſhewing in what Caſes they hotd,and 
in what they deceive; which, as it cannot be done, 
bur out of a very univerſal knowledge of the Na- 
tureof things ; fo being performed, it fo cleareth 
Man's Judgment and Elcion, as it 15 the leis apt 
tc ſlide into any Error. © | Jie 
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Capita Setionum, quz in Boxi Maligae Colorum 
Tabula continentur. 


1.4 NU cetera Partesuel Set, ſecundas unanimi- 

ter deferunt, cum ſmngulz principatum fibi 
vendicent , Melior reliquis videtur. Nam primas 
quegque ex zelo videtur ſumere, ſecundas autem ex we- 
ro & merito tribuere. 

2. Cujus excellentia, vel exuperautia Melior ; id 
foto genere Melius. 

3. Quod ad Veritatem refertur, Majus eſt, quam 
god ad Opinionem, Modus autem & probatio ejus, 
quod ad Opinionem pertinet, hec eſt : Quod quis, fi 
clam putaret forte, faturus non efler. 

4- Quod rem integram ſervat, Bonum « (Quod fine 
receptu eſt, Malum ; Nam ſe recipere non poſſe, im- 
potentie genus eſt ; potentia autem Bonum. 

5. Quod ex pluribus conſtat, & diviſibilibus, eſt 
Majus, quam quod ex paucioribus, & Magis num : 
Nam omnia, per partes conſiderata, majora videntur ; 
quare & pluralitas partium Magnitudinem pra ſe fert. 
Fortius autem operatur pluralitas partium, fi Orda 
abfit : Nam inducit fimilitudinem Infiniti, & impe- 
dit comprehenſonem. 

6. Cujus privatzo bona, Malum : Cujus privatio 
mala, Bonum. 

7. Quod Bono vicinum, Bonum : (2uod a Bono re- 
motum, Malum. 

8. Quod quis culpa ſua contraxit, Majus Malum : 
Quod ab externis imponitur, Minus Malam. 


g. Quod 


9. (uod opera & virtute noſtra partum eſt, Majas 
Bonum : Quod ab alieno beneficio, vel ab indulgentia 
Fortune, delatum eſt, Minus Bonam. 

10. Gradus Privationis major videtur, quam gra- 
dus Diminutionis ; & rurſus gradas Inceptionis major 
wvidetur, quam gradus Incrementi. 

It. Quod laudant homines & celebrant, bonum ; 
quod wvituperant & reprehendunt, malum. | 

I2. Quod etiam ab inimicis laudatur, magnum Bo? 
zum; quod vers ab amicis reprehenditur, magnum Ma- 
lam. 
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The Heads of the Seions. of the Table of the Co- 
lours of Good and Evil, rezdred into Engliſh, are 
es follow. 


7.6. /nce all Parties, or Seds, challenge the prehe- 

Jy minence of the Firſt Place to themſelves; that, 
fo which all the reſt. with one conſent give the Second 
Place, ſeems to be better than the others. For every 
one ſeems to take the Firſt Place out of Zeal to it ſelf; 
But to give the Second where it is really due. 

2. That kind is altogether beſt, whoſe Excellence, 
or Preheminence is beſt. ; 

3. That, which hath a relation to Truth, 7s Grea- 
ter thaz that which refers to Opinion. But the Mea- 
ſare, and Tryal of that, which belongs to Opinion; 
is this: Tt is that which a Man would not do, if 
he thought it would not be known. 

4. That, which keeps a matter ſafe and entire, is 

Good ; but what is deſtitute and anprovided of Re- 

treat is Bad. For whereas all Ability of Ating is 

Good, not to be able to withdraw oyes ſelf, is a kind of 
impotency. - DIES 

5. That which conſiſts of more Parts, and thoſe Di- 
viſible, zs Greater, and rhore one, than what is made 
#p of Fewer : For all things whei they are looked up- 
on piece-meal, ſeem Greater ; when alſo a Plurality 
of Parts make a ſhew of a Bulk confiderable : Which 
a Plurality of Parts effets more ſtrongly; if they be in 
»o.certain Order ; for it then reſembles an Infinity; 
and hinders the comprehending of theni, \ 
6: That; 


6. That, whoſe Privation (or, the Want of which) 
js Good, is in it ſelf Evil : that, whoſe Privation (or 
the Want whereof) is an Evil, 2s 7n it ſelf Good. 

7. What is near to Good, is Good ; what is at dis 
fance from Good, is Evil. | ; 

8. That, which a Man hath procured by his own 
Default, is a Greater Miſchief '( or Evil: ) that, 
which is laid on him by others, is a Leſſer Evil. 

9. That, which is gotten by our own Pains and In« 
duſtry, is a greater Good : that, which comes by a- 
mther Man's Courtefie, or the Indulgence of Fortune, 
is aleſler Good. 

10. The Degree of Privation- ſeems Greater than 
the Degree of Diminution : And again, the Degree of 
Inception (or Beginning) ſeems greater than the Des« 
gree of Increaſe. 

11. 7That, which Men commend and celebrate, is 
good ; that which they diſpraiſe and — , 23 evil, 

12. That, which draws commendation even from 
Enemies, is a great Good ; but that, which is repres 
headed even by Friends, is a great Evil. 


A IS, OOO Ur 200" 


A Table of the Colours (or 4ppearances) of Good 
and Evil; and their Degrees, as Places of Per- 
ſwaſion, and Diſſwafion, and their ſeveral Fallaxes, 
and the Elenchs of them. 


1: F UT cetere Partes, wel Seftz, ſecandas unanimiter 

4 deferunt, cum ſingule principatum ſibi vendicent, 
Melior reliquis widetur. Nam primas quaque ex %elo vis 
detur ſumere; ſecundas autem ex wero & merits tribuere, 


That 1s, 


Since all Parties, vr Se&s, challenge the Preheminence 
of the firſ# Place to themſelves ; that, to which all 
the reſt with one conſent give the ſecond Place, ſeems 
to be better than the others. For every.one ſeems to 
take the fir/# Place out of zeal to it ſelf, but to give 
the ſecond where it is really due. 


gg Cicero went about to prove the Set of Academicks, 
— which ſuſpended all Af werarion, for to be the beſt. 
For, ſaith he, ask a Stoick, which Philoſophy x true, he 
will prefer his own: then ack him, which approacheth (next) 
the Truth, he will confeſs, the Academicks. So deal with 
the Epicure, that will ſcant endure the Stock to be in ſight 
of him ; ſo ſoon as he hath placed himſelf, he will place the 
Academicks next him. 
. So if a Prince took divers Competitors to a place, 
and examined them ſeverally, whom next themſelves 
they would chiefly commend; it were like the ables 
man ſhould have the moſt ſecond Voices. : 
The Fallax of this Colcur happenerh oft in reſpect of 
Envy; for men are accuſtomed, after rhemſelwves, and 
their own faſhicy, to incline unto them which are ſof- 
| N telt, 
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teſt, and are leaft in their way, in deſpight and deroga- 
tion of them, that hold them hardeſt to it. So that this 
Colour of Meliority and Preheminence is a ſign of Enerva- 
tion and Weakneſs. 


- 


2. Cujus excellentia, vel exuperantia Melier ; id tato genere 
Melius. "That is, 


That kind is altogether be, whoſe Excellence, or Pre- 
 heminence 1s beſt. | 


A Ppertaining to this are the Forms : Let us net wan- 
der in generalities. Let us compare particular with 
articular , &c. This appearance , though it ſeem of 
ſtrength, rather Logical than Rhetorical, yet is very oft a 
Fallax, 

Sometimes ; becauſe ſome things are in kind very - 
fual ; which if they eſcape, prove excellent : fo that 
the kind is inferior, becauſe it is fo ſubject to peril ; 
but that, which is excellent, being proved, is ſuperior, 
As the Bloffom of March, and the Bloſſom of Aay, 
whereof the French Verſe goeth: 


Burgeon de Mars, enfans de Paris, 
Si un eſchape, bien vaut dix. 


So that the Bloſſom of May is generally better than the 
Bloflom of Afarch ; and yet the beſt Bloſſom of March 
is better than the beſt Bloiſom of May. 

Sometimes, becauſe the nature of ſome kinds is to be 
more equal, and more indifferent, and not to have very 
diſtant Degrees ; as hath been noted in the warmer 
Climates, the people are generally more wiſe, but in the 
Northern Climate, the Wits of cv:ef are greater. So in 
many Armies, if the matter ſhould be tryed by Duel 
berween io Champions, the Vidory ſhould go on. the 
one ſide ; and yet, if it were tryed by the. groſs, it 
would goon the other fide, For Excellencies go as it 

were 
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were by chance, but kinds go by a more certain Nature 


' as by Diſcipline in War. 


La#tly, Many. kinds hive much refuſe, which coun- 
tervail that which they have excellent ; and therefore 
generally Metal is more precious than Stone, and yet & 
Diamond 15 more precious than Gold. 


3. Quod ad Veritatem vefertur, Majus eft, quam quod ad 
Opinionem. Modus autem & probatio ejas, quod ad Opi= 
monem pertinet, hac eff: Quod quis, fi clam putaret 
fore, faqurus non effet. Thar is, 


That which hath relation to Truth, is greater than that 
which refers to Opinion. But the Meaſure, and Try- 
al of that, which belongs to Opinion, is this : It is that 
which a Man would not do, if he thought it would not 
be known. 


CO the Fpicures Tay to the Stoicks Felicity placed in 

Vertize 3 that it is like the felicity of a Player, who, 
if he were left of his Aaditors; and their Applauſe, 
would ſtreight be out of Heart and Countenance $ 
and therefore they call Vertue, bonnm theatrale ; that is, 
# Stage good, But of Riches the Poet ſaith, 


Populus me ſibulat, 
At mihi plaudo: 1. e. 


Me People hiſs abroad, 
But I my ſelf applaud: 


And of Pleaſure; 
nn Grate ſub imo 
Gaudia torde premens, wultu ſimulato Pudorem: 1. E: 


* Your welcomie Joys thn let ſtifled lie, 
© Bite Eountetfeit abr8:d a Modeſty. 


N 2 The 
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The Fallax of this Colour is ſomewhat ſubtil, though 
the Anſwer to the Example be ready : For Vertue is 
not choſen propter auram pepularem, for the applauſe of 
People ; but contrariwiſe, Maxime omnium teipſum revere- 
re, a Man ought to ſtand moſt in awe of himſe!t ; ſo 
as a Vertuous Man will be Vertuous in ſclitudine, in a 
Deſert, and not only in theatro, upon the Stage : though 
percaſe it will be more ſtrong by Glory and Fame, as an 
Heer, which is doubled by Refie#ion. But that denieth 
the Suppeſitien, it doth not reprehend the Fallax, where- 
of the Reprehenſion is a Law, that Vertue ({uch as is 
joyned with Labour and Confli&t) would not be cho- 
ſen, but for: Fame and Opinion ; yet it followeth nor, 
that the chief Motive of the Election ſhould not be real, 
and for i: ſelf ; for Fame may be only cauſa impulſroc, 
the impelling or urging Cauſe, and not cauſa conitituens, 
or efficiens, the conftituting, or efficient Cauſe, As if 
there were two Horſes, and the one would do better 
without the Spur than the other : but again, the other 
with the Spur would far exceed the doing of the former, 
giving him the Spur alfo ; yet the latter will be judg- 
ed to be the better Horſe : and the Form, as to ſay, 
Tuſh, the Life of this Horſe is but in the Spur, will not 
ſerve as to a wiſe Judgment': for, ſince the ordinary 
Infrument of Horſmanſhip is the Spur, and that it is 
no matter of Impediment or Burihen, the Horſe is not to 
be accounted the leſs of, which will not do well -ith- 
out the Spur, but the other is to be reckoned rather a 
Delicacy, than a Vertue. So Glory and Honcur are the 
PUTS to Vertue : and, although Vertue would languiſh 
without them, yet ſince they be always at hand to 
attend Vertue, Vertue is not feid to be the leſs choſen 
fer it ſelf, becauſe it needed the Spur of Fame and Re- 
putation. And therefore that Poſition, Nota ejus rei, 
mY propter Opinionem, & non propter weritatem cligitur, 
dec eit ; Qnod quis, fi clam putaret fore, fatlurus non efſtt ; 
(That is, That the Mark of a Thing choſen for Opi- 
-nion, and not for 'Fruth-ſake; is this, That one would 

not 
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- not do it, if he thought it would not be known,) is re- 


prehended. 


4. Quod rem integram ſervat, Bonum: quod ſine receptu et, 
Malum. Nam ſerecipere non poſſe, impotentie genus et : 
potentia autem Bonum : "That is, | 


That, which keeps a matter ſafe and entire, is Good : 

but what is deſtitute, and unprovided of a retreat, is 
bad. For, whereas all Ability of Adting is Good, 
not to be able to withdraw ones ſelf, is a kind of Im- 
potency. 


| © e£ſop framed the Fable of the to Frogs, 
that conſulted together in the time of droughr, 
(when many Plaſhes that they had repaired to were 
dry,) what was to be done: . and the oe propounded to 
go down into a deep Well, becauſe ic was like the Wa- 
ter would not fail there ; but the other anſwered, Yea, 
but if it do fail, how ſhall 2e get up again? And the 
Reaſon is, that Humane Afions are fo uncertain, and ſub- 
ject to perils, as that ſeemeth the bef# courſe, which 
had moſt paſſages out of it. Appertaining to this Per- 
{waſion, the Forms are, Tow ſhall engage your ſelf: on the 
other ſide, Tantum, quantum wvoles, ſumes ex fortuna, 1.e. 
Take what Lot you will ; or, you ſhall keep the matter 
in your cwn Hand, The reprehenſjon of it 1s, that pre- 
ceeding and reſolving in all aft;ons is neceſſary. For, as he 
faith well, Not to reſolve, is to reſolve; and many times 
it breeds as many meceſſities, and engageth as far in 
ſome other ſort, as to reſolve. ' So it is Gut the covet- 
ous Man's Diſeaſe tranſlated in power ; for the couetons 
Man will enjoy nothing, becauſe he will have his full 
ſtore, and poſſibility tg enjoy the more z ſo, by is Rea- 
ſon, a Man ſhould execute nothing, becauſe he ſhould 
be ſtill indifferent, and at Iiberty to execute any thing. 
Beſides Neceſſity and this ſame Fads et alea, or, or.ce 
having caſ# the Dice, hath many times an advantage ; 

| | = Ny ' becauſe 
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becauſe it awaketh the powers of themind, and ſtrength- 
neth endeavour, (Cteris Dr neceſſitate certe ſuperiores 
is :) which are able to deal with any others, but ma- 
fer theſe upon neceſſity. 


5. Luod ex pluribus conſtat, & diviſibilibus, eſt majus, quam 
quod ex paucioribus, & magis Unum : nam onnia, per 
partes conſiderata, majora wvidentur ; quare & pluralias 
partium Magnitudinem pre ſe fert. Fortius autem ope- 
ratur Pluralitas partium, fi Ordo abſit : nam inducit ſ- 

militudinem Infiniti, & impedit comprebenſionem ; That 

is, | 


That, which conſiſts of more parts, and thoſe Diviſible, 
is greater, and more One, than what is made up of 
fewer ; for all things, when they are looked upon 

iece-meal, feem greater ; whence alſo a purality of 
(ors make ſhew of a Bulk conſiderable , which a 
Plurality of Parts effects more ſtrongly, if they be in 
no certain Order ; for it then reſembles an Infinity, 
and hjnders the comprehending of them. 


TH I'S Colour ſeemeth palpable , for it is not Plura- 

lity of Parts, without Majority of Parts, that ma- 
keth the total greater ; yet nevertheleſs, it often carries 
the mind away ; yea, it deceiveth the fonſe; as it ſeem- 
ch to the Eye a ſhorter diſtance of ay, if it be all dead 
and continued, than if it have Trees, or Buildings, or any 
other marks, wherety the Eye may divide it. So when a 
great-11o-i:4 man hath divided his Cheſts, and Coyns, and 
Bags, he ſeemeth to himfeif richer than he was. And 
therefoie the way to amplifie any thing 1s to break it, and 
to make Anatomy of it in ſeveral parts, and to examine 
ic according to ſeveral cirrumſtances, And this maketh 
the greater ſhew, if it be done without Order, for confu- 
ſion maketh things mv/fer more. And beſides, what is 
ſet down by Order and Divifien, doth demonſtrate, that 
nothing 1g /:f7 our or emitied ; but all is there : whereas, 
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if it be yithour Order, both the mind comprehenderh leſs 
that which is ſet down, and beſides it leaveth a ſuſpi- 
cion, as if more might be ſaid than is expreſſed. 

This Colour deceiveth, if the mind of him that is to 
be perſwaded, do of it felf owerconceive or prejudge of 
the greatneſs of any thing ; for then the breaking of it 
will make it ſeem Jes, becauſe ic makes it to appear 
more according to the Truth. And therefore, if a Man 
be in Sickneſs or Pain, the time will ſeem longer wirh- 
out a Clock, or Hourglaſs, than with it : for the mind 
doth walue every moment 5 and then the Hour doth ra- 
ther {um up the moments than divide the Day. So in a 
deed Plain the way ſeemeth the /onger, becauſe the Eye 
| hath pre-conceived it ſborter, than the truth: and the fru- 
Frrating of that raaketh ic ſeem Jonger than the truth, 
Therefore, if any Man have an over-great Opinionof any 
thing , then. if another think, by breaking it into ſe- 
weral Conſiderations, he ſhall make it ſeem greater to him, 
he will be deceived. And. therefore, in ſuch Cafes, it is 
not ſafe to divide, but to extol the Entire ſtill in general, 

Another Caſe, wherein this Colour deceiveth, is, when 
the matter brokers, or divided, 1s not comprehended by the 
ſence, or made at once in refpedt of the difrating or 
{cattering of it ; and being entire, and not divided, is 
comprehcnded. As an Hundred Pounds in Heaps of five 
Pounds willſhew more than in one grofs Heap : ſo as the 
Heaps be all upon exe Tible to be ſeen at once, other- 
wiſe not. As Flowers, growing ſcattered in divers Beds, 
will ſhew wore, than if they did grow in one Bed: fo 
as all thoſe Beds be within a Plot, that they be object 
to view at once; otherwiſe not. And therefore mer, 
whoſe Living lyeth ropgerher in one Shire, are commonly 
counted | greater landed, than thoſe, whoſe Livings are 
diſperſed, though it be more ; becauſe of thenotice and com 
prehenſion, 

A third Caſe, wherein this Colour deceiveth, which is 
not ſo properiy a Caſe or Reprehenſion, as it is a counter 
Colour, being in eifect as /rge as the Colour it 1elf is, 
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Omnis compoſitio indigentie cujuſdam widetur eſſe particeps, 
That every Compoiition ſeems to partake of a certain 
want ; becauſe, if one thing would ſerve the turn, it 
were ever beſt ; but it is the Defe& and Imperfetion of 
things that hath brought in that help to piece them up: 

as it is ſaid, * Martha, Martha, attendis 
* Luke 10.41,42. ad plurima, unum ſufficit : that is, Mar- 

tha, Martha, thou art troubled about 
many things ; one thing is ſufficient. So likewiſe 
hereupon eſop framed the Fable of the Fox and the 
Cat : wherein the Fox bragged, what a »umber of ſhifts 
and. devices he had, to get from the Hounds ; and the 
Cat ſaid, He had but ove, which was to climb a Tree ; 
which in proof was better worth than all thereſt ; where- 
of the Proverb grew, | 


Aulta nevit Vulpes, ſed Felis unum magnum. 


Remard the Hounds to ſcape had ſhifts not ſmall, 
Grimalkin only one, as good as all. 


And in the Moral of this Fable, it comes likewiſe to 
paſs, That # good ſure Friend is a better help at a pinch, 
rhan all the Stratagems and Policies of Man's own wit. SO 
it falleth out to be a common Error in Negotiating ; where- 
as Men have many Reaſons to induce or perſwade, they 
ſtrive commonly to utter, and uſe them all at once, 
which weakeneth them. For it argueth, as was ſaid, a 
needineſs in every of the Reaſons by it ſelf, as if one did 
not truſt to any of them, but fled from one to another, 
helping himſelf only with rhar. 


Et que nen proſunt ſingula, multa juvant. 


And what help d not alone before, 
Poth help tull well, when joyn d-with cre. 


L 


Indeed, 
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Indeed, in a ſer Speech in an Aſſembly, it is expeRted, 
a Man ſhould uſe a/ his Reaſons in the Caſe he hand- 
leth: but in private perſwaſions it is always a great 
Error. 
- A fourth Caſe, wherein this Colour may be reprehended 
is in reſpe& of that ſame wis unita fortior, the acknow- 
ledged /frength of an united Power ;5 according to the 
Tale of the FRENCH King, who, when the Empe- 
ror's Embaſſador had recited his Ma#ter's Style at large, 
which conſiſteth of any Countries, and Dominions, the 
FRENCH KING willed his Chancellor, or other M:- 
niſter, to repeat over FRANCE as many times as the 
other had recited the ſeveral Dominions ; intending, it 
was equivalent with them al/, and more compatted and 


united. 


There is alſo appertaining to this Colour another Pont, 


why breaking of a thing doth help it 5 not by way of 
adding a ſhew of Magnitude unto ir, but a note of Ex- 
cellency and Rarity : whereof the Forms are, Where you 
ſhall find ſuch a Concurrence ? Great. but not compleat : tor 
it ſeems a leſs work of Nature or Fortune, to make any 
thing in his kind greater than ordinary, than to- make a 
frrange Compoſition. Yet, if it be 2arrcovly contidered, 
this Colour will be reprehended, or encountred, by impu- 
ting to all Excellencies 1n Compoſitions a kind of Powary, 
or (at leaſt) a Caſualty, or Feopardy : for from thar, 
which is excellent in greatne{s, ſomewhat may be raken, 
or there may be a decay, and yet ſufficient left ; bur 
from that which hath his price in Compeſetion, if you 
rake away any thing, or any part do fail, all is Dj/- 
grace, 
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6. Cujus Privatio bona, Malum : cujus Privatio mala, Bu. 
rum. That is, © | | | 


That, whoſe Privation (or, the want of which) is Good, 
is in it {elf Evil : that whoſe Privation (or, the want 
thereof) is an Evil, is in it {elf Good. 


HE Forms to make it conceived, that that was Evil, 
which is changed for the better, are, He that js in 
Hell thinks there xs no Heaven, Sat quercus ; Acorns were 
good, till Bread was found, &c, And on the other fide, 
the forms to make it concaved, that that was good, which 
was changed for the ore, are ; Bona m1Ag ns carendg quam 
fruendo ſentimus : That 35s, we underſtand the Goodneſs 
of things more by wanting, than enjoying them. Bona 
4 tergo formoſiſſima: 1. e. Good things never appear in their 
full Beauty, tilt they turn their back, and be going away, &c. 
The Reprehen/ion of this Colour is, That the Good or 
Evil which 15 removed, may be eſteemed Good or Evil 
comparatively: and not poſitively or ſimply. So that if 
the Privation be Good, it follows not, that the former 
condition was Evil, but Jeſs Good:. For the Flower or 
* Bloſſom is a poſitive Good ; although the remove of it, to 
give place to the Fruit, be a comparative Good. So in 
the Tale of «£ſop, when the 0/4 fainting man in the hear 
of the day catt down his Burthen, and called for Dezrh ; 
and when Death came to know his w1il/ with hit, ſaid, 
IP as for nothing, but to help him up with his burthen again: 
It doth not follow, that becaufe Death, which was the 
privation of the Burthen, was ill, therefore the Burthen 
was good, And in this part the ordinary Form of Malum 
Neceſſarium, a necellary Evil, aptly + "nya this Co- 
hour: For privatio mali neceſſari: eſt mala, the privation 
of a neceſſary Evil is Evil ; and yet that doth not con- 
vert the Nature of the neceſſary Evil, but it 1s Evil, 
Again it comerh ſometimes to pals, that there is an 
«quality in the change of privaticr, and {as it were) a 
Dilemma 


4 


bn 
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Dilemma bon, of the good -'Of, Dilemma * Curruptio uni- 

mali, of the Evil ; fo that the * corrupti- = of gener 
on of one Good is a Generation'df the other. w_ 


Sorti pater £quns utrique eſt : 
Both Chances the ſame equal Parent have: 


And contrarily, the remedy of the one Evil, is the 66 
caſio and commencement Of another; "as in Scylla and: Oha- 
rybdys. 7 OE SSH 92s SFr 


7. Ouod Bono wicinum, Bonum:” quod: 4' Bono 'remotum 
Malum. That is, hf ww pets \ 


What is near to Good, is Good: What is at diſtance 
from Good, is Evil. 0 - Ln 


UCH is the Natere of things, that things conrravy, 
and diſtant in nature and quality; and alſo ſevered 
and disjoyned in Place ; and things 'like, and conſenting in. 
quality, are placed, and (as it were) quartered together : 
For partly, in regard of the Nature, to ſpread, multiply,” 
and infe in ſimilitude; and partly, in regard of the 
Nature to break, expel, and alter that which is diſagrcea- 
ble and contrary, moſt things do either afſociate, and 
draw near to themſelves the /ike, or (at lealt) affimilare 
to themſelves that which approacherh necr them, and do 
allo drive away,chaſe, and exterminate their contraries. And 
that is the reaſcy commonly yieided, why the dale 
Region of the Air ſhould be coldeſt; becauſe the Sms 
and Stars are either hot by Dire& Beams, or by refic6/i- 
om, The dire# Beams heat the wpper Region ; the rejicfed 
Beams from the Earth and Seas, heat the lower Regien. 
That which is in the iff, being farther diſtant in 
place from theſe 120 Regions of hear, 1s moſt diſtant in 
Naine, that is cold:t, which is that they term ce/4, or 
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* Antiperiſtaſis is a Phi-  þh * IT: as | 
Toi ah but por dnieifeſin, hat is, 
ing 4 repulſeom on every wng 'DY hart _ Was 
part, whereby either Heart Plealantly taken hold of by him, 
er Cold is made mnve flrong who faid, that an honeſt man i 
#n it ſelf, by the reftraining theſe days mu#t needs be more honeſt 
of the contrary. than in Apes heretofore, propter An- 
tiperiſtaſin, becauſe the ſhutting of him ini the mid I of Con- 
traries muſt needs make the honeſter ſtronger, and more com- 
is i ſelf 

The Repreben/zon of this Colour is: 

Firſt, Many things of Amplitude in their kind do (as 
it were) engroſs to themſelves al, and leave that which 
15 ext them moſt deſtitute, As the Shoots, or Under- 
Wood, that grow near a great and ſpread Tree, is the 
oſt pined and ſhrubby Wood of the Field ; becauſe the 
great Tree doth deprive and deceive them of the ſap and 
7ouriſhment ; To he faith well, Divitzs ſervi maxime Servi, 
That rich mens Servants are the greateſt Slaves: And 
the Compariſon was: pleaſant of him; that compared 
Courtiers attendant in the Courts of Princes, without 
great Place or Office, 'to+ Faſting-days ; which were next 
the Holy-days; but otherwiſe were the Jeaneft days in all 
the Week. 

Another Reprehenſion is, that things of Greatneſs and 
Predominancy, though they do not extenuate the things 
adjoyning in ſubſtances, yet they drown them, and 06- 
ſecure them in ſhew and appearance. And therefore the 
Aſtronomers ſay ; that, whereas in all other Planets Con- 
Juntion is the perfeeſt amity, the Sun contrariwile 1s goon 
by A4ſpe#, but evil by Conjuntion. 

A third Reprebenſion is, becauſe Evil approacheth to 
Good, ſometimes for concealment, ſometimes for protettion: 
And Good to Ewil for converſim and reformation. So Hype- 
criſie draweth near to Religion for covert and hiding itclt, 


Sepe latet vitinw proximitate boni. 


Ofr, under neigho-ring Good, Vice ſhrowded lies, 


And 
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And: San@uary-men, which were commonly #ord;- 
,ate men, and Aalefaors, were wont to be neareſt 
to Prie/#s, and Prelates, and Holy-men: for the Majeſty of 
good things is ſuch, as the Confines of them are zeverend. 
On the other ſide,. our Saviour charged with nearneſs 
of Publicans and Rioters, ſaid Matt. 9. 11. The Phyſician 
approacheth the ſick rather than the whole. 


8. Qnod quis culpa ſua contraxit, Majus Malum : quod ab 
externis imponitur, Minus Malum. That is, 


That , which a-Man hath procured by his own De- 
fault, is a greater miſchief (or Ewil;) that, which is 
laid on by others, is a leſſer Evil. 


HE Reaſon is, becauſe the ſting and remorſe of the 

mind, ac it ſelf, doubleth all Adverſity : Con- 
trariwiſe, the conſidering and recording inwardly, that a 
man is clear and free from fault, and juſt imputation, 
doth atrempt outward Calamities. For if the ill be in 
the Sex/e, and in the Conſcience both, there is a gemina- 


tion of it : But if Evil be in the ove, and Comfort in the 


other, it is a kind of Compoſition: So the Poers in Trage= 
dies do make the moſt paſſioate Lamentation, and thoſe 
that fore-run final deſpair, to be accuſtig, queſtioning, and 
torturing of a man's ſelf. 


Seque unum clamat cauſamque caputque malorum. 


She railing doth confeſs her ſelf to be 
The cauſe and ſource of ber own miſery. 


And contrariwile, the extremities of worthy Perſons have 
been ammihilated in the conſideration of their own good 
deſerving. Beſides, when the Evil cometh from wirh- 
ou:, there is left a kind of evaporarion of grief, if it come 
by humane injury, either by ide and meditating of 
revenge {rom our ſelves,or by expe&ting,or re———_ 
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that Nemeſis and Retribation will take hold of the Authors 
of our hzrt ; or, if it be by fortwie of accident ; yet there 


& left a kind of expottulation againſt the Divine Powers. - 


Atque Deos atque Aſtra wocat crudelia Mater : 
The God's and cruel Stars the Mother doth charge. 


But, where the. Evil is derived from a man's oy 
Fault, there all ſtrikes deadly inwards and ſuffocateth. 
The Repreherſzon of this Colour is : | 
- Firft'in reſpe&: of Hope: For Reformation of our 
fault is in tra poteſtate, our own power; but amend- 
ment of our fortune ſimply is not: "Therefore Demo3the- 
27s in many of his Orations faith thus to the People of 
Athens; That : which having regard to the time paſt, « the 
worſe' Point and circumiffante _þ all the reſt; That as to the 
37m to come, w the beſk, What # that * Even this, that 
by your Sloth, Irreſolntion, and Mi({governnient, your affairs 
are grown to this Declination and Decay: For, had you aſed 
and ordered your meatis and forces to the beſt, and done you? 
parts! every way to the full ; and notwithſtanding your mat- 
ters ſhoald have gone backward in this manner as they'do 
there had been 'n0. hope left of Recovery or Reputation. - But 
ſince. it hath been only by your own errors, &c. So Epidtetus 
in his Degrees ſaith, The wor#t ſtate of man 1s to accuſe ex- 
ern Things, better than that to accuſe any man's ſelf, and 
be#t of all-to accuſe meirher. - OE | 
Another Reprehenſion of this Colour, is in \reſpe& of 
the well bearing of Evils, wherewith a man can charge 
no body but himſelf, which maketh them the /e/s. 


. —==Leve fit,*quod bene fertuy onus © 
The Burtbes's ligbe, that's on diſcreetly laid. 


And therefore many natures, that are- either extreamly 
prond,. and-will take »o fault to themſelves ; or elle very 
tut 


Wh 
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true, and cleaving. to themſelves, (when they ſee the 


Mame of any thing that falls out i}, muſt light upon 
themſelves) Rod no! other ſhift, but to bear it out vs 
and to make the leaft of it: For, as we ſee, when fome- 
times 2 fault is committed, and before it be knowri who 
is to bIame, much. ado is made of it; but after, if it ap= 
pear to be done by a So, or by a Wife, or by a near 
Friend; then it is light made of : So much more, when a 
man muſt :ake it upon himſelf. And'therefore it is com- 
monly ſeen, that Women which marry Husbands of their 
own chufing, againlt their Friends conſents, it they be ne- 
ver fo il/-uſed, yet you ſhall ſeldom. fee them complain, 
but ſer a good face on it. | 


9. Ouod opera & wirtute noftra partum eft; Majus Bo« 
mum : QYuod ab alieno beneficio, wel ab indulgentia Fortu- 
»e, delatum ef; Minus Bonum, That is, 


That which is gotten by our own Pains and Induſtry, 
is a greater good ; that which comes by another man's 
Courteſie,or the Indulgence of Fortune,is a leſſer Good. 


* E Reaſons are, 
Firſt, The future Hope: Becauſe in the favour of 


others, or the good Winds of Fortune, we have no ſtate, 
or certainty ; In our endeavours, or abilities, we have. 
So as when they have purchaſed us one good Fortune, 
we have them as ready, and berter edged and environed to 
procure:another, | | | 
The Forms be : You: have won this by play. You have 108 
only the Water, but you have the Receipt : Tow can make it 
again, if it be loſt, &C. | 
Next, becauſe theſe Properties, which we enjoy by 
the benefir of others, carry with them an obhigation, which 
ſeemeth a kind of burthen : Whereas the other, which de= 
rive from our ſelves, are like the freeſ# Patents, Abſque ali- 
wo inde reddendo, without making any reſtitution. And 
i they proceed from Fortune, or Providence, yet _ 
Com 
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ſeem to” touch us ſecretly with the reverence of the D;z 
vine" Powers, Whoſe Favours ' we tafte, and therefore 
work”a kind of Religious Fear and reftraint: Whereas, 
in the other kind, that .comes to paſs, which the Pro- 
pher ſpeaketh, . Ezek. Letantur, exaltant, immolant plags 
ſux & ſacrificat reti ſuos Men are glad, they rejoice, they 
offer to their Toils, and ſatrifice to their Nets. WT 

Thirdly,Becauſe that,which cometh unto us without 
our own Vertue,yieldeth not that Commendation and Repu- 
zation: For Ations of great Felicity may draw wonder,but 
praiſe: leſs ;: as Cicero faid to Ceſar, Que miremur, habe- 
anus; que laudemus,' expefamus : That is, ' They had what 
_ might wonder at; but expeFed whiat they might 

Yalſ[e. 

-.. Fourthly, Becauſe: the purchaſes of our own induFtry 
are joyned commonly with labour and Frife ; which 
gives an edge and apperite,, and makes: the fruition of our 
Deſires more pleaſant. Suawis cibus 4 venatu: Veniſon is 
| Tweet of ones own killing. | E 
On the other ſide, there be four Counter-Colours to this 


Colour, rather than Reprehenſions ; becauſe they be as large 


as the Colour it ſelf. 
Firſt, Becauſe felicity ſeemeth to be a Charader of the 
Favour and Love of the Divine Powers; and according- 
ly works both of confidence in our ſelves, and reſpett and 
authority from others. And this felicity extendeth to ma- 
ny caſual things ; whereunto the care and virtue of man 
cannot: extend ; and therefore ſeemeth to be art. large 
Good. As when Czſar ſaid to the Sailer ; Czefarem 
portas, > fortmam ejus; That he oarried Ceſar and his 
Fortune: Ithe had ſaid, Er wirturem ejnus, and his Valour | 
it had been ſmall comfort againſt a Tempeſt 5 otherwils 
than if it might ſeem upon Merit, to induce Fortune: 
Next, whatſoever 'is. done by Virtue and Indvſtry; 
ſeems to he done by” a 'kind of Habit and art 4 ind 
thereupon open to be. imicated and followed : Whereds 
Felicity is imitable. So we generally fee; that things 6f 
Nature ſem more excellent than things of Art, _ 
| the 
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they be imitable; for, Quod Imitabile e#, potentia qua- 
dam vulgatume$t: What is imitable, is by a certain power 
made known abroad. 

Thirdly,Felicitycommendeth thoſe things which come 
without our own labour : For they ſeem Gifts, and the 
others ſeem Peny-worths. Whereupon Plutarch faith ele- 
gantly of the A#s of Timoleon, who was fo fortunate, 
compared with the Ads of Ageſilaus and Epaminondas, 
That they were like Homer's Verſes ; they ran ſo eaſily, and 
ſo well, And therefore it is the ord we giveunto Poeſie, 
——_— it a happy Vein; becauſe Facility ſeemeth ever to 
come from _—_ 

Fourthly, This ſame preter ſpem, wel expeFatum,when 
things happen beſides Hope or Expe&ation, it doth 1n« 
creaſe the Price and Pleaſure of many things ; and this 
cannot be incident to thoſe rhings that proceed from our 


own care, and compaſſing. 


Io. Gradus Privations major videtur, quam gradus Dimiz 
nutionis : Et rurſus, Gradus inceptionis major videtur,quam 
Gradus Incrementi : "That 1s, 


The Degree of Privation ſeetns greater than the Degree 
of Diminutiom: And again, the Degree of Inception, 
( or Beginning, ) ſeems greater than the Degree of 
Increaſe: 


JT is a Poſition in the Mathematicks, that there is #6 Pro- 
# portion between ſomewhat and nothing : Therefore the 
Degree of Nulity and Quiddity, (or 4&# ) feemeth lar- 
ger than the Degrees of Increaſe and Decreaſe. As to 4 
Monoculusit is more to loſe oe Eye, than to a Man that 
hath 72yo Eyes. So, if one have loſt divers Children, it is 
7ore prief to him to loſe the /aft, than all the ref? ; bes 
cauſe he is Spes Gregis, the Hope of his Steck. And there- 
fore Shyla, when ſhe brought her Three Books, and had 
burned Two did double the 2wbole price of both the other ; 
becauſe the burning of that had been gradus privationis, a 

O Degresg 
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Degree of Privation, :andinot Diminutionis, of Dimings 
F100. pl \ 
This Colour is reprehended Ir EG 
Firſt,in thoſe things the Uſe and Service whereof reſteth 
in ſufficiency, competency, Or determinate quantity : As if a 
mian be to pay one hundred Pounds upon penalty, it is more 
'to him towaritt»yelve Pence, than after that :welve Pence, 
ſuppoſed to be wanting, to want ter Shillings more. $0 
the decay of a Man's Eſtate feems to be wiaſt tonchedin the 
'Degree,whenhe fr# prowsbebind,more than- afterwards, 
when he proves nothing worth. And-hereof the com- 
'mon Forms are : Sera in fumao parſimonia ; (or, It 1s too late 
to pinch when the Purſe is at the bottom; and, as good never 
a whit as never the bettey. 


Itis reprehended alſo'in reſpe& of thiat Notion, Cor- 


ruptio unius, generatio alterius : That the: Corruption of 


one thing is the Generation of another. So that Gradus 
Privationis, the.Privative Degree is many times leſs Mat- 
ter, becauſe it gives the cauſe and motive:to ſome wew 
Courſe. As when DemoFthenes reprehended the People 
for hearkning to the Conditions offered by K. Philip, being 
' not honourable, nor equal, he faith, They were but Elements 
of their ſloth and weakneſs ; which if they were taken away, 
- neceſſity would teach them Ffronger Reſolutions, So Doctor 
Hettor was wont to fay to the Dames of London, when 
they complained, they were they could not tell how, but 
yet they could not 'endure ito take any Medicine, he 


' would re!l them, their way was only to be ſick ; fors 


then they 2weuld be glad to take any Medicine. | 
© Thirdly, This Colow may be reprebended in Teipedt 
that the degree of Decreaſe is more ſenſitive than the De- 
' greeof Privation ; for in the mind of Men,Gradus Dimi- 
zttionis;the Degree of Decreaſe,nay work.a wavering bee 


"tween Hope and Fear,and keepthe mind in ſuſpence, from | 


ſettling, -and-accommodating- in Patience, -and Reſolution. 
Hereof the common Forms are ; Better” cry out, than al- 
- ways ask ; make or mar, '&C. 


For 
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- For the ſecond Braich of this Colour, it depends upon 
the ſame General Reaſon ; Hence grew the Common Place 
of extolling the begining of every thing ; 


Dimiditm fatti, qiti beneciepit, habet. 


He hath his Wark half done, 
Whoter bath well begun, 


. This made the AFrologer fo idle, as to judge of Mars 
Nature, and De#tiny by the Con#ellation of the moment 
of his Nativity, or Conception. 

This Colowr is reprehended, becauſe many Iceptions are 
but ( as Epicurus termeth them ) Tentamenta, thatis, im- 
perfef# Offers, and Efſays, Which vaniſh, and come to no 
ſubRarice, without any iteration ; ſo as, in ſuch Caſes, the 
ſecond Degree ſeems the worthie#t ; as the Body-Horſe in the 
Cart, that draweth more than the Fore- Horſe. Here- 
of the common Forms ; The ſecond Blow makes the Fray. 
The ſecond Word makes the Bargain: Alter principium dedit, 
alter modum abſtalit, &c. The one began, the other kept 
no mean. | 

— Another Repreherion of this Colour, is in reſpect of Dea 
fatigation, which "makes perſeverance of greater Dignit 
than Inception : For Chance or Inſtin# of Nature may cauſe 
Inception: but ſettled Afﬀe&tion, or Tudgment, maketh the 


 Continuance. 


Thirdly, This Colour is reprehended in ſuch things, 
which have a Natural Courſe and Tnclination, contrary to 
an Inception : So that the Hrceprion 1s continually evacu- 
ated, and gets no ſtart ; but there behoveth perpetu.: 1n- 
ceptio; that there be always a beginning ; as in the com- 
mon. Forms : Non progredi, eſt regredi. Not to go for- 
ward, is to go backward. Qai non proficit, deficit. He 
who makes no Progreſs decays. Running againſt an Hill ; 
Rowing againſt the Stream, or with the Hill, then the De 
pres bf imzeption is more than all the reſt. 

© 2 Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, This Colour is to be underſtood of Gradys 
Inceptionis a potentia ad atlum comparati, non gradus ah 
atty ad Incrementum ;/ Of the Degree of Inception, in com- 
pariſon of the Power with the Act, not of the Degree from 
the A to the Increaſe. For otherwiſe, Major widetur 
gradus ab impotentia ad potentiam, quam a potentia ad attum, 
The Degree from Impotency to Potency, ſeems greater, 
than from the Power to the AQ | 


I1. Quod laudant homines & celebrant, bonum ; quod vitu- 
perant, & reprehendunt, malum. 


11. That which Men praiſe and celebrate, is good ; that 


which they diſgrace, and reprehend, is bad. 


+ His Colour deceives four ways, viz. either through 
Ignorance, or through want. of Integrity ; or 
through particular Reſpe& and Faction, or through the 
natural inclination if thoſe that praiſe, or diſpraiſe. 
Firft, Through 7gnorance ; for what ſignifies the Judg- 
ment of the Rabble in diſtinguiſhing and determining 
Good and Evil ? Phocian knew well enough, who, 
when the People applauded him more than ordinary, 
ascked, Whether he-had done any thing amiſs? Secondly, 
Through want of Integrity ; for thoſe that praiſe and 
diſpraiſe commonly carry on their own Deſigns and 
don't ſpeak what they think. 


Laudat winales'qui wult extrudere merces. 
Every Man praiſes the Wares he would put off. 


It is naught, it is naught, ſays the Buyer ; but when he is 
gone, be vaunteth, 1 hirdly, Out of Partiality ; for eve- 
iy one knows, that Men uſe to extol with immode- 
rate praiſe thoſe that are on their own ſide, and to de- 
preſs thoſe of the adverſe Party below their deſert. 
Laſtiy,lhrough a natural Inclinatios ; for ſome Men are 


by 
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by nature framed and moulded for ſervile Fawning and 
Flattery, whilſt others on the contrary are ſtiff, captious 
and moroſe ; and when theſe commend or inveigh,they 
do but comply with their own Humours, not troubling 
their heads overmuch about the Truth of the buſineſs. 


12. Ouod etiam ab inimicis Iaudatur, magnum bonum ; quod 
vero etiam ab amicis reprehenditur, magnum malum. 


12, That which draws commendation even from Ene- 
mies, is@ great Good; but that which is reprehended 


even by Friends, is a great Evil. 


T'Hs Colour ſeems to ſtand upon this Foundation, 

That it may well be believed, that the force of 
Truth extortsfrom us whatſoever we affirm to be againſt 
our Wills, and contrary to the-bent and inclination of 
our Minds. 

This Colour deceives through the ſubtilty, as well of 
Enemies as Friends: For the praiſes of Enemies are not. 
always againſt their Wills, nor as forc'd by Truth, but 
they chuſe to beſtow them in ſuch caſes where they 
may create Envy or Danger to their Adverſaries. 
Therefore the Grecians had a ſuperſtitious Fancy, that 
if a Man were commended by another out of ſpight, 
and with a miſchievous deſign, he would have a puſh 
riſe upon his Noſe : - Beſides, ſometimes Enemies bettow 
Praifes, like Preambles as twere, that they may the more 
freely and maliciouſly calumniate. On the other ſide, 
this Colour deceives, from the craft of Friends ; for 
they'll ſometimes takenotice of the faults of their Friends, 
and ſpeak freely of them ; but they chuſe ſuch as may 
do them little hurt, as if for all the reſt they were the 
beſt Men in the World. Again, it deceives, becauſe 
Friends uſe their Reprehenſions (as we ſaid Enemies do 


their Commendations) as certain little Prefaces, after 


which they may expatiate more freely in their Praites. 
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THE 
PREFACE: 

HE Antiquities of the firſt Age (except thoſe 

. we find in Sacred Writ). were baried in Oblivui- 
on and Silence : Silence was ſucceeded by Poetical Fa- 
bles; and fables again were followed by the Records we 
now enjoy. Sothat the Myſteries and Secrets of Antiquity 
were diſtinguiſhed and ſeparated from the Records and 
Evidences of ſucceeding Times by the weil of Fiftion, 
which interpoſed it ſelf, and came between thoſe things 
which periſhed, and thoſe which are extant. T ſup- 
poſe ſome are of opinion, that my purpoſe is to write 
Toys and Trifles, and to uſurp the ſame liberty in ap- 
plying, that the Poets aſſumed in feigning, which 7 
might do (IT confeſs) if I liſted, and with more ſeri- 
ous contemplation intermix theſe things, to delight ei- 
ther my ſelf in Meditation, or others in Reading. 
Neither am 1 ignorant how fickle and inconſtant a 
thing Fittion is, as being ſubjeft to be drawn and 
wreſted any way, and how great the commodity of Wit 
and Diſcourſe is, that is able to apply things well, 
yet ſo as never meant by the firſt Authors. But I remember 
that this liberty bath been lately much abuſed, in that 
many, to purchaſe the reverence of Antiquity to thetr 
own Inventions and Fancies, have for the ſame intent 
laboured to wre!t many Poetical Fables: Neither hath 
thisold and common Vanity been uſed only of late, or now 


aud then: For even Chryſippus long ago did (as an 
4 | Interpreter 
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Taterpreter of Dreams) aſcribe the Opinions of the Sto. 
zcks to the Ancient Poets; and more ſottiſhly &s the 
Chymiſts appropriate the Fancies and Delights of 
Poets in the Transformation of Bodies, to the Experz- 
ments of their-Fornage. All. theſe thigas, I ſay, 1 
have ſufficiently 5 rob + and wolebedd Tad in them 
have ſeex and noteFthegeneral Leovitywand Indulgence 
of Men's Wits above, Allegories ; and yet for all this 
4 relinquiſh not my Opinion. EE”... 
Par firſt it. may. wat be, that the Folly and Lopſeneſs 
of a fem ſhould altogether detratt from the reſpett dug 
to the Parables: For that. were a canceipt which might 
favour of. Profaneneſs and Preſumption': For Religion 
zt ſelf goth. ſometimes delight in ſuch! Veils and Sha: 
dows:. $0 that who. ſo exempts them, ſeems in a mime 
er to interdiF all Gommerce between ge Dyoint 
and Fiumane. Rut concerning. Fliumane ' Wiſdom, 1 
do indeed imgeuuoully and freely confeſs, that I ant in- 
clined-ta imagine, that unider ſome of, #he" Avtient Fillt- 
ons lay couched certain Myſteries aud Allegories,. even 
from their firſt invention. And F amPerſuaded (whe- 
ther raviſhed with the Reverence of AMtiquity, or be- 
cauſe in ſome Fables I" find ſuch fingular \ proportion 
between the femilitude and the thing fignified; and 
ſach apt and clear coherence in the very Strutture of 
them, and propriety of Names wheremith the Perſons 


or Attors in them are inſcribed and" intituled) that 


0 man can conſtantly deny; but this Senſe was in the 
Authors intent and meaning, when they firſt invented 
them, and that they purpoſely ſhadowed it in' this 
fort : For who can be ſo ſtupid and Blind in the open 
Light, as (when he. hears how Pame, after rhe Giants 


were deſtroyed, ſpranz up as their younzeft —_ 
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not to refer it to the Murmars and. ſeditious Reports, 


of both fides, which are wont ta fly abroad far. a time 
after the ſuppreſſing, of Tnſurretians 2 Or when he hears 
how the Giant Typhon, having cut out aud broughh. 
away Jupiter's Nerves, which Mercury. ſtole frons, 
him, and reſtored again to Jupiter; doth not preſently, 
perceive how fitly it may be applied to powerful Re- 
bellions, which take from Princes their Sinews of Ma- 
ney aud Authority ; but ſo, that by affability of Speech, 
and wiſe Edits (the Minds of their Subjeits being, 
in time privily, and as it were by ſtealth. reconciled) 
they recover their ſtrength again? Or when: he hears 
how (in that memorable Expedition of the Gods as 
gainſt the Giants) the braying, of Silenus his Aſs, 
conduced much to the profiig ation of the Giants, doth 
not. confidently imagzne that it was invented, ta fhew 
how the greateſt enterprizes of. Rebels are oftentimes 
diſperſed with vain Rumors and Fears. 

Moreover, towhat Judgment can the Conformity and 
Signification of Names ſeem obſcure > Seeing Metis, 
the Wife of Jupiter, doth plainly fignifie Counſel : T'y- 
phon, 1nſurreftion : Pan, Vniverſality: Nemeſis, Res 
venge, and the like: Neither let it trouble any man, 
if ſometimes he meet with Hiſtorical Narrations, or 
Additions for Ornamen?'s ſake, or confuſion of Times, 
or ſomething transferred from one Fable to another, to 
bring in a new Allegory : For it could be no otherwiſe, 
feeing they were the Iwventions of Men, which lived 
in divers Ages, and had alſo divers Ends: Some be- 
Ing ancient, others neoterical; ſome have an eye to 
things Natural, others to Moral. 

There is another Argument, and that no ſmall one 
neither, to prove that theſe Fables contain certain hid- 


"OP 
en, 
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den, and involved meanings, ſeeing ſome of them are 
obſerved to be ſo abſurd, and fooltſh in the very rela- 
tion that they ſhew, and as it were proclaim a Para- 
ble afar of : For ſuch Tales as are probable, they may 
feem to be invented for delight, and iu imitation of 
Hiſtory. And as for ſuch as no man would fo much as 
zmagine or relate, they ſeem to be ſought out for other 
ends: For what kind of Fiftion is that, wherein Ju- 
Piter is ſaid to have taken Metis to Wife ; and, per- 
cerving that ſhe was with Child, to have devoured 
her; whence himſelf concetving, brought forth. Pallas 
armed, out of his Head 2 Truly, I think there was ne- 
ver Dream (ſo different to the courfe of Cogitation, 
and ſo full of Monſtrofity,) ever hatch'd' in the Brain 
of Man. Above all things, this prevails moſt with 
me and is of fingular moment, many of theſe Fables 
Seem not to be invented of thoſe by whom they are re- 
lated, and celebrated, as by Homer, Heſiod and others. 
For if it were ſo, that they took beginning m that Age, 
and from thoſe Authors by whom they are delivered, 
and brought to our hands: My Mind gives me, there 
* could be no great or high Matter expedted, or ſuppo- 
ſed to proceed from them in reſpeft of theſe Originals. 
But if with attention we conſider the Matter, it will ap- 
pear, that they were delivered, and related as things 
formerly believed, and received, and not as newly in- 
vented, aud offered unto us. Befides, ſeeing they are 
diverſly related by Writers that lived near about one 
and the ſelf-ſame time, we may eaſily perceive that 
they were common things, derived from precedent Me- 
morials; and that they became various, by reaſon of the. 
drivers Ornaments beſtowed on them by particular Re- 
lations : And the confideration of this muſt needs in 
| creaſe 
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creaſe in us a great opinion of them, as not to be acs 
counted either the effedts off the time, or inventions of 
the Poets, but as ſacred Relicks, or abſtrafted Airs of 
better times, which by Tradition from more Ancient 
Nations, fell into the Trumpets and Flutes of the Graz 
cians. But if any do obſtinately contend, That Ale- 
gories are always adventitially, and as it were by cone 
ſtraint, never naturally, and properly included in Fa- 
bles, we will not be much troubleſome, but ſuffer them to 
enjoy that gravity of Fudgment, which I am ſure they 
affet, although indeed it be bat lumpiſh, and almoſt 
leaden. And (if they be worthy to be taken notice of,) 
we will begin a freſh with them in ſome other faſhion. 
There is found among Men, (and it goes for current,) 
a twofold uſe of Parables, and thoſe, (which is more to 
be admired } referred to contrary ends ; conducing as 
well to the folding ap, and keeping of things under a 
Veil,as to the enlightning and laying open of obſcurities. 
But omitting the former, (rather than toundergo wrang- 
ling, and aſſuming ancient Fables as things wagrant, 
and compoſed only for delight,) the latter muſt queſti- 
onleſs ſtill remain as not to be wreſted from us by any 
violence of Wit, neither can any (that is but meanly 
learned) hinder; but it muſt abſolately be received, as 
a thing grave, and ſober, free from all vanity, and ex- 
exceeding profitable, and neceſſary to all Sciences. 
This is at, I ſay, that leads the underſtanding of Man 
by an eaſie and gentle paſſage through all novel and 
abſtruſe inventions, which any way differ from common 
recezuved Opinions. Therefore in the firſt ages (when 
many humane Inventions and Concluſions, which are 
now common, and vulgar, were new, and not generally 
known, ) all things were Full of Fables, 2 
rables, 


; BR. 7. 
rables, and Similies of all forts : By which they fought 
#d teach, and lay open, mot to hide and conceal Know- 
bedee; eſpecially ſering the Underſtantings of Men 
were 7 thoſe t mes Fucle and impatient, and almoſt in- 
capable of ny Subtitties ; ſach things only excepted, 
as were the Objet 'of Senſe ; for as Hieroglyphicks 
preceered Letters, fo Parables were more ancient thay 
Arguments. And in theſe days alſo, he that would il- 
tarminare Mens minds anew m any old Matter, and that 
zot with diſprofit, thd harſhneſs, maſt abſolutely take 
the fame 'Courſe, ani uſe the help of Similies. Where: 
fort after all that hath been ſaid, we muſt thus con- 
che: The Wiſdom of the Ancients; If was either 
wich, 'or happy : Much, if theſe Figures and Tropes, 
were #vented by ſtudly and premeditation; Happy, if 
they (intentling nothing leſs,) gave Matter, and Oc- 
cafron tb ſo many worthy Metitations. As concerning 
my Laboars, (if there be any thing in them which may 
do good, ) T will on neither part count them ill beſtow: 
#4, my purpoſe being to Uuſtrate either Antiquity, or 
T hwigs themſelues. Neither am T ignorant that this 
very ' Subjet hath bets attempted by others: Bit to 

fpeak as T think, aut! that freely without oftentatzon, the 

Dignity amd Eficacy of the Thing, is almoſt loſt by 
theſe Men's Writings, though voluminous, and full of 
Pains, whillt tiot diving into the depth of Matters, but 
Skilfal only in certain common places, have applied the 

ſenſe of theſe Parables to certain wilgar, and general 

Things, not ſo much as glancing at their true Vertne, 

geniine Propriety, ani full Deprh. 1 (if.1 be not de- 
cetved,) ſhall be new in common Things. Wherefore 
leaving ſuch as are plain and open, 1 will aim at far- 

ther and richer Matters: + 

' 0, 


TO THE 


| BOOK: 


| Ich Mine of Art, Minion of Mercury, 
R True T1 ruck-Man of the Mind of Myſtery; 
Irvention's Store- Houſe, Nymph of Helicon; 
Deep Moralift of Time, Tradition. 
. Tito this Paragon of Brutus'Race, ' 
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Preſent thy Service, and with chearful Grace, 
Say, (if Pythagoras believ'd may be,) 
The Soul of Ancient Wiſdom /ives in Thee. 


THE 


- 


ANCIENTS 


CASSANDRA, or, Divination. 


HE Poets Fable, That Apollo being enamiour- 
ed of Caſſandra, was by her many ſhifts and 
cunning lights ſtill deluded in his Deſire; 

- but yer fed on'with hope, untill ſuch time 
as ſhe had drawn from him the Gift of Pro- 

pheſying ; and having by ſuch her Diflimulation, in 
the end, attained to that which from the beginning ſhe 
ſought after ; at laſt, flatly rejected his Suic. Who find- 
ing himſelf ſo far engaged in his Promiſe, as that he 
could not by any means revoke again his raſh Gift, and 
yet enflamed with an earneſt deſire of Revenge, highly 
diſdaining to be made the ſcorn of a crafry Wench, an- 
nexed a Penalty to his Promiſe, viz. that ſhe ſhould e- 
ver foretel the truth, but never be believed : So werd 
ber Divinations always faithful, but at no time regarded 


whereof ſhe {till found the experience, yea, even in tis 
Filing 
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ruine of her own Countrey, which ſhe had often fore- 
warned them of ; but they neither gave credit nor ear 
to her words. This Fable ſeems to intimate the unpro- 
fitable liberty of untimely admonitions and cank 
For they that are fo over-weened with the ſharpneſs and 
dexterity of their own wit arid capacity, as that they dif- 
dain to {beak chemfelves to the documents of Apollo,the 
God of Harmony ,whereby to learn,and obſerve the me- 
thod and meaſure of affairs,the grace and gravity of Diſ- 
courſe, the differences between the more judicious and 
more vulgar Ears, andthe due times when to ſpeak,and 
when to be ſilent ; bethey never fo ſenſible,and pregnant, 
and their judgments never ſo profound, and profitable ; 
yet in all their endeavours either of per{waſion, or per- 
force, they avail nothing, neither are they of any mo- - 
ment to advantage or manage matters ; but do rather 
haſten on the ruine bf all thoſe that they adhere, or de- 
vote themſelves unto. And then art laſt, when calami- 
ty doth make men feel the event of neglect, then ſhall 
they too late be reverenced as deep,foreſceing, and faith- 
ful Prophets. Whereof a notable inſtance is eminently 
ſet forth in Marcus Cato Uticenſis, who, as from a watch- 
tower, diſcovered afar off, and, as an Oracle, long fore- 
cold the approaching ruine of his Country, and the 
plotted Tyranny hovering over the State, both in the 
tirſt Conſpiracy, and as it was proſecuted in the Civil 
Contention between Ceſar and Pompey, and did no 
00d the while, but rather harmed the Commonwealth, 
and haftned on his Countrey's bane ; which M. Cicero 
wiſely obſerved, and writing to a familiar Friend, doth 


in theſe terms excellently delcribe, Cato optime ſentit, ſed 


nocet interdum Reipublice : Loquitur enim tanquam.in Repub- 
lica Platonss, non tanquam in face Romuli, Cato (faith he,) 
judgeth profoundly, but in the mean time damnifies the 
State; for he ſpeaks in the Commonwealth of Plaro,and. 


not 45 in the Dregs of Romulus. 
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TYPHON, or a Rebel. 


UNO being vex'd (ſay the Poets) that Fupiter had 
begotten Pallas by himſelf without her, earneſtly 
preſſed all the other Gods and Gotldeſſes that ſhe might 
alſo bring forth of her ſelf alone withour him ; and 
having by violence, and importunity obtained a grant 
thereof, ſhe ſmote the Earth, and forthwith ſprang up 
Typhon, a huge, and horrid Monſter: "This ſtrange Birth 
ſhe commits to a Serpenr, (as a Foſter-Father,) to nou- 
riſh it ; who no ſooner came to ripeneſs of years, but 
he provokes Jupiter to Batrel : In the Conflict the Gy- 
ant getting the upper hand, takes Fupircy upon his 
ſhoulders, carries him into a remote, and obſcure Coun- 
trey, and (cutting out' the ſinews of his Hands and 
Feet,) brought them away, and fo left him miſerably 
mangled and maimed. But Afercury recovering thele 
Nerves from Typhen by ſtealth, reſtored them again to 
Fupitr. Fapiter being again by this means corrobo- 
rated, allaults che Monſter afreſh, andat rhe firlt ſtrikes 
him with a Thunder-bolt, from whoſe Blood Serpents 
were ingendred. This Monſter at length fainting, and 
fiying, Zpiter caſts on him the Mount e£:-a, and with 
the weight thereof cruſh'd him. 
This Fable ſeems to point at the variable fortune of 
Princes, and the rebellious infurre&ion of Traytors in 
a State : For Princes may well be ſaid to be married 


to their Dominions, as Jupiter was to 7Jwo ; but it 


happens now and then, that being debojned by the 
long cuſtom of empiring, and bending towards Ty- 
ranny, they endeavour to draw all to themſelves, and 
(contemning the Counſel of their Nobles and Sena- 
tors) hatch Laws in their own Brain ; that is, diſpoſe 
of things by their own fancy,and abſolute power. "The 
people (repining at this) ſtudy how to creare, and fet 
Up a Chief of their own choice. This Project by the 
{ccrer inſtigation of the Peers, and Nobles, doth = 

che 
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the moſt part rake his beginning ; by whoſe conni- 
vence the Commons being ſet on edge, there follows 
a kind of murmuring, or diſcontent in the State, ſha- 
dow'd by the In!ancy of Typhen, which m_ nurs'd by 
the natural pravity.and clowniin malignity of the vuipar 
ſort, (unto Princes, as inieftuous as Serpents,) is again 
repaired by a renewed ſtrength, and at laft breaks our 
into open Rehellion, which (becauſe it brings infinite 
miſchiefs upon Prince and People) is repreſented by the 
monſtrous deformity of Typhon : hishundred heads ſig- 
nifie their divided powets; his fiery' mouths, their in- 
flamed intents ; his Serpentine Circles, their peſtilent 
Malice in-beſfieging ;. his Iron Hands, their mercileſs 
ſlaughters ; his Eagles Talons,their greedy Rapines ; his 
plumed Body, their continual Rumors, and Scouts, and 
Fears, and ſuch like; and ſometimes theſe Rebeitions 
grow ſo potent, that Princes are inforced (tranſported 
as it were, by the Rebels, and forſaking the chief Seats 
and Cities of the Kingdom,) to contract their Power, 
and (being deprived of the Sinews of Money and 
Majeſty,) betake themſelves to ſome remote and ob- 
{cure corner within their Dominions : but in proceſs 
of time, (if they bear their Misfortunes with modera- 
tion,) they may recover their ſtrength, -by the virtue 
and induſtry of Mercury ; that is, they may (by be- 
coming affable, and by reconciling the minds and wills 
of their Subjedts with grave Edidts,and gracious Speech,) 
excite an Alacrity to grant Aids, and ,Subſlidies, where- 
by to ſtrengthen their Authority anew. Neverthe- 
leſs, having learned to be wiſe and wary, they will 
refrain to try the chance of Fortune by War, and yer 
ſtudy how to ſuppreſs the reputation of the Kebeis by 
ſome famous Action, which if it fall out anfwerab.e 
to their expectation, the Rebels finding themſelves 
weakned, and fearing the ſucceſs of their broken Pro- 
jets ; betake themſelves to ſome flight, and vain Bra- 
vadoes, like the hifling of Serpents, and ar length in 
deſpair betake themſelves to flight ; and then when 

P 2 they 
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they begin to break, it is ſafe and timely for Kings to 
purſue, and oppreſs them with the Forces and Weight 
of the Kingdom, as it were with the Mountain era. 


 — —— 


The CIC LOPS, or the Miniſters of Terror, 


6 bw ſay that the Cyclops, for their fiercenefs, and 
cruelty, were by Fupzter caſt into Hell, and there 
doomed to perperual impriſonment ; but T:/lus per- 
ſwaded Fupiter that it would do well, if being ſer at 
liberty, they were put to forge Thunder-boits, which 
being done accordingly, they became ſo painful. and 
induſtrious, as that day andnight they continued ham- 
me:*2g out in laborious diligence Thunder-bolts, and 
other inſtruments of Terror. In proceſs of time Ju- 
pitcr having conceived a Difpleaſure againſt e/c:lapi- 
z75, the Son of Apollo, for reſtoring a dead Man to life 
by Phyſick ; and concealing his diſlike, (becauſe there 
was no juſt cauſe of anger, the deed being pious and 
famous,) ſecretly incens'd the Cyclops againſt him, who 
without delay flew him with a Thunder-bolt. In re- 
venge of which Act, *Apoilo (Fupiter not prohibiting it) 
ſhot them to Death with his Arrows. 

This Fable may be applied to the Projects of Kings, 
who having cruel, bloody, and exacting Ojjicers, do 
firſt puniſh and diſplace them; afterwards by the coun- 
ſel of Zeus, that is, of ſome baſe, and ignoble Perſon, 
and by the prevailing reſpe&t of Profit, they admir 
them into their Places again, that they may have In- 
{truments in a readineſs, if at any time there ſhould 
need cither ſeverity of execution, or acerbity of ex- 
action. Theſe ſervile Creatures being by nature cru- 
el, and by their former fortune exaſperated, and per- 
ceiving well what 1s expected at their hands, do fhew 
themſelves wonderful officious in ſuch kind of Em: 
ployments ; but being too raſh , and precipicate in 
{ceking 
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ſecking countenance, and creeping into favour, do 
ſometimes take'occaſion from the ſecret Beckonings,and 
ambiguous Commands of their Prince, to perform ſome 
hateful - execution. But Princes (abhorring the Fac, 
and knowing well, that they ſhall never want ſuch 
kind of Inſtruments, ) do utterly forſake them, turning 
them over to the Friends and Allies of the wronged, tq 
their Accuſations and Revenge, and tothe general Ha- 
tred of the People; ſo that with great Applauſe, and 
proſperous Wiſhes and Acclamations towards the Prince, 
they are brought, rather too late, than undeſervedly, 
to a miſerable end. | 


NARCISSUS, or, Self-Love. 


TT Hey ſay, that Narciſſus was exceeding fair and 

beautiful, but wonderful proud and difdainful ; 
wherefore deſpiſing all others in reſpe& of himſelf, he 
leads a ſolitary Life in the Woods and Chaſes, with a 
few Followers, to whom he alone was all in all; a- 
mongſt the reſt, there follows hin the Nymph Ech-. 
During his Courſe of Life, it fatally fo chanced, that 
he came to a clear Fountain, upon the Bank whereof 
he lay down to repoſe himſetf in the heat of the Day. 
And having eſpied the ſhadow of his own Face in the 
Water, was ſo beſotted, and raviſhed with the contem- 
plation and admiration thereof, that he by no means 
poſſible cou'd be drawn from beholding his Image in 
this Glaſs ; infomuch, that by continual gazing there- 
upon, he. in:d away to nothing, and was at laſt tur- 
ned into a F.awer of his own Name, which appears 
in the beginning of the Spring, and is facred to the in- 
tzrnal Powers, Pluto; Proferpina, and the Furies. 

This Fable feems to ſhew the Diſpofitions, and Far- 
tunes of thoſe, who in reſpect either of their Beauty, or 
other Gift whercwith they are adorned, and graced by 

4 Nature, 
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Nature, without the help of Induſtry, are fo far beſot- 
ted in themſelves, asthat they prove the cauſe of their 
own deſtruction. For it is the property of Men infe- 
&:d with this Humour, not to come much abroad, orto 
be converſant in Civil Aﬀairs, ſpecially ſeeing thoſe 
that are in publick Place, muſt of necefſity encounter 
with many Contempts, and Scorns, which may much 
deject, and trouble their Minds; and therefore they 
lead for the moſt part a ſolitary, private, and obſcure 
Lite, attended on with a few Followers, and thoſe, 
uch as will adore, and admire them, like an Echo 
flatter them in all cheir Sayings, and applaud them in 
all their Words. So that being by this Cuſtom ſedu- 
eecd, and puft up, and as it were, ſtupified with the 
admiration of themſelves, 'they are poſſeſſed with fo 
ſtrange a Sloth add Jdleneis, rhat they grow in a man- 
ner benumbd, and defeRiive of all vigour and alacrity. 
Elegantiy doth this Flower, appearing in the —_— 
of the Spring, repreſent the likeneſs of theſe Men's Dit- 
politions, who, in their youth do flouriſh, and wax fa- 
mous; but being come to ripeneſs of years, they de- 
ceive and iruftrate the good hope that is conceived of 
them. Neither is it impertinent that this Flower is faid 
to be conſecrated to the infernai Deities, becauſe Men 
of this diſpoſition become unprofitable to all humane 
things: For whatſoever produceth no Fruit of it ſelf, 
but paſſeth, and vaniſheth as if it had never been, (like 
the way of a Ship in the Sea,) that the Ancients were 
wont to dedicate tothe Ghoſts, and Powers below. 


_— 


ST 7X, or Leagues. 


: T HE Oath by which the Gods were wont to oblige 
themſelves, (when they meant toratifie any thing 

ſo firmly as never to revoke it,) is a thing weli known 
to the Vulgar, as being mentioned almoſt in every "— 
he, 
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ble, which was when they did not invoke or call to 
witneſs any Celeſtial Majeſty, or Divine Power, but 
only the River S:3x, that with crooked and 1-andry 
Turnings incircleth the Palace of the infernal Dzs. This 
was held as the only manner of their Sacrament ; and 
beſides it, not any other Vow to be accounted firm, 
and inviolable ; and therefore the puniſhment to. be in- 
flicted, (if any did perjure themſelves, ) was, that for 
certain years they ſhould be put out of Commons, and 
not to be admitted to the Table of the Gods. 

This Fable ſeems to point at the Leagues and Pads 
of Princes, of which, more truly, than opportunely, 
may be faid, That be they never T4 {trongly confirmed 
with the Solemnity and Religion of an Oath, yet are 
for the moſt part, of no validity ; inſomuch that they 
are made rather with an Eye to Reputation, and Re- 
port, and Ceremony, than to Faith, Security, aad Et- 
fect. Moreover, add to theſe the Bond of Affinity, as 
the Sacraments of Nature, and mutual Deſercs of each 
Part, and you ſhall obſerve, that with a great many, all 
theſe things are placed a degree under Ambition and 
Profit, and thelicentious defire of Domination ; and ſo 
much the rather, becauſe ir is an eaſie thing for Prin- 
ces to defend and cover their unlawful Defires and un- 
faithful Vows, with many outwardly ſeeming fair Pre- 
texts, eſpecially ſeeing there is no Umpire or Moderator 
of Matters concluded upon to whom a Reaſon ſhould be 
tendred. Therefore there is no true and proper thing 
made choice of, forthe confirmation of Faith, and thatno 
celeſtial Power neither, but is indeed Neceſſity, (a great 
God to great Potentates, ) the Peril alſo of State, and 
the Communication of Profit. As for Neceſſity, it 1s e- 
legantly repreſented by Srzx, that fatal and irremeable 
River; and this Godhead did {p%:crates, the Arhenian, 
call ro the Confirmation of a T.cague ; who becauſe he 
aione is found to ſpeak plainly that which many hide 
covertly in their Breaſts, it would not be amis co re- 
late his words. He obſervinsg how tie Lacede1104i1ns 
P 4 had 
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had thought upon, and propounded divers Cautions, 
Sanctions, Confirmations and Bonds , pertaining to 
Leagues, interpoſed thus : Unum Lacedemonii , mohis 
wobiſcum vinculum &* ſecuritatis ratio eſſe poſſir 53 ſi plane 
demonſtretis, vos ea nobis conceſſiſſe, & inter manus poſuiſſe, 
wt vobis facultas Iedendi nos, ſi maxime welletis, minime 
ſuppetere poſſit. There is one thing (O Lacedezmonians) 
that would link us unto you in the Bond of Amity, 
and be the occaſion of Peace and Security ; which is, 
if you would plainly demonſtrate, that you have yield- 
ed up and put into our hands fuch things as that, 
would you hurt us never fo fain, you ſhould yet be 
disfurniſhed of means to do it. If therefore the power 
of hurting be taken away, or if by breach of League 
there follow the danger of the ruine or diminution of 
the State or Tribute ; then indeed the Leagues may 
ſeem to be ratified and eſtabliſhed, and as it were con- 
firmed by the Sacrament of the St3gian Lake ; ſeeing 
that it includes the fear of Prohibition and Suſpenſion 
from the Table of the Gods, unger which name the 


Laws and Prerogative, the Plenty and Felicity of a 


Kingdom were ſignified by the Ancients, 


— 


PAN, or Nature. 


"TJ Ht Arcients have exquiſitely deſcribed Nature un- 

der the Perſon of Pan, whoſe original they leave 
doubtful ; for ſome ſay that he was the Son of Mer- 
cury, others attribute unto him afar different beginning, 
affirming him to be the common Oftt-ſpring of Penc- 
lope's Suitors, upon a ſuſpicion, that every one of them 
had to do with her ; which latter relation doubtles 
2ave occaſion to ſome after-Writers to entitle this an- 
cient Fable with the name of Penelope, a thing very 
frequent amongft them; when they apply o!d Fictions 
#2 young perſons and names, and tat my. 00 
y Ws | | abfurd:' 
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abſurdly and indiſcreetly, as may be ſeen here : For 
Pan being one of the Ancient Gods,was long before the 
time of Ulyſſes and Penelope. Beſides (for her Matronal 
Chaſtity) ſhe was held venerable by Anriquity. Net- 
ther may we pretermit the third conceit of his Birth : 
For ſome ſay, That he was the Son of Fupiter and 
Hybris, which ſignifiescontumely or diſdain. But how- 
ſoever begotten, the Parca (they ſay) were hisSiſters. 
He is pourtrayed by the Ancients in this guiſe ; on 
his Head a pair of Horns to reach to Heaven, his Bo- 
dy rough and Hairy, his Beard long and ſhaggy, his 
ſhape biformed, above like a Man, below like a Beaſt, 
his Feet like Goat's-hoofs, bearing theſe Enſigns of his 
Juriſdiction, to wit, in his left-hand a Pipe of ſeven 
Reeds, and in his right a Sheep-hook , or a Staff 
crooked at the upper end, and his Mantle made of a 
Leopard's Skin. His Dignities and Offices were theſe: 
He was the God of Hunters, of Shepherds, and of all 
Rural Inhabitants : chief Preſident alſo of Hills and 
Mountains, and next to Mercury, the Embaſſador of 
the Gods. Moreover, He was accounted the Leader 
and Commander of the Nymphs, which were always 
wont to dance the rounds, and frisk about him ; he 
was accoſted by the Satyrs and the old Sileni, He had 
power alſo to ſtrike Men with terrors, and thoſe eſpe- 
cially vain and fyperſtitious, which are termed Pa- 
rick fears, His acts were not many, for ought that 
can be found in Records, the chieteſt was, that he 
challenged Cupid at wreitling, in which conflict hehad 
the foil. The Tale goes too, how that he caughe che 
Gyant Typhen in a Net, and held him faſt. Moreo- 
ver, where Ceres (grumbling and chafing that Profer- 
pina was raviſhed) had hid her ſelf away, and that 
all the Gods took pains (by diſperſing themſelves in- 
to every corner) to find her out, it was only his good 
nap (as he was hunting) to light on. her, and a@- 
quaint the reſt where ihe was. He preſumed alſo to 
put it to the tryal who was the befr Muſician, he or 
: | | £ polio, 
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Apollo, and by the judgment of Midas was indeed pre. 
ferred : But the wiſe Judge had a pair of Afes Ears 
privately chopt to his Noddle for his ſentence. Of 
his Love-tricks, there is nothing reported, or at leaſt 
not much, a thing to be wondred at, eſpecially being 
among a Troop of Gods fo profuſely amorous. This 
only 1s faid of him, that he loved the Nymph Echo 
(whom he took to Wife) and one pretty Wench more 
called Syrinx, towards whom Cupid (in an angry and 
revengeful humour , becauſe ſo audacioufly he had 
challenged him at Wreſtling ) inflamed his deſire, 
Moreover, he had no Iflue (which is a marvel alſo, 
ſeeing the Gods, eſpecially thoſe of the Male kind, were 
very generative) only he was the reputed Father of 


2 little Girl called Fambe, that with many pretty Tales | 


was wont to make ſtrangers merry ; but ſome think 
that he did indeed beget her by his Wife Fambe. This 
(if any be) is a noble Tale, as bzing laid out and big- 
bellied with the Secrets and Myſteries of Nature. 

Pan (as his name imports) repreſents and lays open 
the All of Things or Nature. Concerninz his origi- 
nal there are two only Opinions that go for currant ; 
for either he came of Mercury, that is, the Word of 
God, which the Holy Scriptures without all contro- 
verſie affirm, and ſuch of the Philoſophers as had any 
{mack of Divinity affented unto ; or elſe from the 
confuſed Seeds of things. For they that would have 
one ſimple beginning, refer ic unto God ; or if a ma- 
teriate beginning, they would have it various in power. 
So that we may end the Controverſie with this Diſtri- 
bution, That the World took beginning, either from 
Mercury, or from the Seeds of all things, 


Virg. Eclog. 6. 


Namqn: canchat uti magnum per inane coacts ' 
, . & s f* » «/f* Rn 
Semina terrarumque, antinacue, mariſque fuiljcnt, 
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w_ Et liquid; ſimulignis : Et his exordia primis 


_ Omnia, & ipſe tener mundi concreverit Orbis. 

=_ For rich-vein'd Orpheus ſweetly did rehearſe 

> How that the Seeds of Fire, Air, Water, Earth, 

7k | Were all pact in the vaſt void Univerſe : 

ore | And how fromtheſe as Firſtlings, all bad birth, 

nd And how the Body of this Orbick frame, 

1g | From tender infancy ſo big became. 

ma But, as touching the third conceit of Pan's Original, 
re | it ſeems that the Grecians (either by intercourſe with 
of || «<e Rpptians, or one way or other) had heard ſome- 
l& || thing of the Hebrew Myſteries ; for it points to the 
1k |} ftate of the World, not conſidered in immediate Crea- 
is |} tion, but after the fall of .1dam, expoſed and made 
p. ſubje& to Death and Corruption : For in that ſtate it 

was (and remains to this day) the Off-ſpring of God 

n || and Sin. And therefore all theſe Three Narrations 
71 —_— the manner of Par's birth may ſeem to 
. || te rrue, if it be rightly diſtinguiſhed between Things 
f || and Times. For this Pan or Nature (which we ſuſpect, 
_ | contemplate and reverence more than 1s fit) took be- 
; | ginning from the Word of God by the means of con- 
» | fuſed matter, and the entrance of Prevarication and 
, | Corruption. The deſtinies may well be thought the 


Sifters of Pan or Nature, becauſe the beginnings and 
continuances, and corruptions and deprefiions, and 
difo!utions, and eminences, and labours and felicities 
of things, and all the chances which can happen unto 
any thing, are linkt with the Chain of Cauſes natural. 
Herns are attributed unto him, becauſe Horns are 
broad at the root and ſharp at the ends, the nature of 
all things being like a Pyramis, ſharp at the top. For 
individual or tingular things being infinite are firſt 
coiiefted into ſpecies, which are many atfo ; then from 
[rccizst into generals, and irom gezerals (by aſcending) 
1, Contracted Into tings or notions more general ; fo 
3 | | la; 
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that at length Nature may ſeem to bs contracted into 
an unity. Neither is it ta be  wondred at, that Pay 
toucheth Heaven with his Horns, ſeeing the height of 
Nature or univerſal [deas do, in ſome Ing pertain to 
things Divine, and there is a ready and ſhort Paſſage 
from Metaphyſick to natural Theology. 

The Body of Nature is elegantly and with deep judp- 
ment depainted hairy, tus wh the beams or ope- 
rations of creatures ; for beams are as it were the 
Hairs and Briftles of Nature, and every creature is 
either more or leſs heamy, which is moſt apparent in 
the faculty of ſeeing, and no leſs in every vertue and 
operation that effectuates upon a diſtant Objec, for 
whatſoever works upon any thing afar off, that may 
rightly be ſaid to dart forth Rays or Beams. 

Moreover, Pan's Beard is faid to be exceeding long, 
becauſe the beams or influences of Caleſtial Badies do 
operate and pierce fartheſt of all ; and the Sun, when 
(his higher half is ſhadowed with a Cloud) his Beams 


break out in the and looks as if he were bear- 
ded. | 
Nature is alſo excellently ſet forth vith a biformed 


Body, with reſpe& to the differences berween ſuperior 
and inferior Creatures. For one part, by och of 
their Pulcricude, and equabiliry of mation, and con- 
ſtancy and dominion over the Earth and earthly things, 
is worthily ſet out by the ſhape of Man : and the other 
part in reſpe&t of their perturbations and unconſtant 
motions, (and therefore necding to be moderated by 
the Caleftial) may be well fitted with the Figure of a 
Brute Beaſt. This Deſcription of his Body pertains al- 
ſo to the paiticipation of Species, for no natural being 
ſeems to be fimple, but as it were participated and com- 
pounded of two. As for example, Man hath fome- 
thing of a Beaſt, a Beaſt ſomething of a Plant, a Plant 
ſomething of inanimate Body, of that ail natural things 
are in very deed bito-med, that is to ſay, compounded 
of a fuperior and inferior Species. 


It 
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Itis a very witty Allegory that ſame of theFeet of the 
Goat, by reaſon of the upward tending motion of 'Ter- 
reſtrial Bodies towards the Air and Heaven, for the 
Goat is a climbing Creature, that loves to be hanging 
about the Rocks and ſteep Mountains ; and this is done 
ao in a wonderful manner, even by thoſe thing whicti 
zre deſtinated to this inferior Globe, as may manifeſtly 
zppear in Clouds and Meteors. 

The two Enfigns which Pan bears in his hands do 
point, the one at Harmony, the other at Empire : For 
the Pipe conſiſting of ſeven Reeds, doth evidently de- 
monſtrate the conſent; and Harmony, and diſcordant 
concord of all inferior Creatures, which is cauſed by 
the Motion of the ſeven Planets: And that of the 
Sheep-hook may be excellently apply d to the order of 
nature, which 1s partly right, partly crooked : This 
Staff therefore or Rod is ſpecially crooked in the up- 
per end, becauſe all the works of Divine Providence in 
the World are done in a farfetcht and circular manner, 
ſo that one thing may ſeem to be affected and yet in- 
deed a clean contrary brought to paſs; as the ſelling of 
Joſeph into egypr, and the like. Beſides in all wife 
Humane Government, they that fit atthe Helm do more 
happily bring their purpoſes about, and infinuate more 
aalily into the minds of the People, by pretexts and ob- 
lique courſes, than by dire& methods: to that all Scep- 
ters and Maſſes of Authority ought in very deed to be 
crooked in the upper end. 

Pay's Cloak or Mantle is ingeniouſly feigned to be a 
Skin of a Leopard, becauſe it is full of Spots: So the 
Heavens are {potted with Stars, the Sea with Rocks and 
Iſands, the Land with Flowers, and every particular 
Creature alſo is for the moſt part garniſhed with divers 
colours about the ſuperficies, which is as it were a Man- 
tle unto it. | 

The Office of Par can be by nothing ſo lively con- 
ceived and expreſt, as by feigning him to be the God 
of Hunters, for every natural action, and fo by conſe- 

quence, 
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querice, Motion and Progrefiion, is nothing elfe but 4 
Hunting. Arts and Sciences have their works, and Hu- 
mane Counſels their ends which they earneftly hunt 
after... All natural things have either their Food as a 
Prey,. or their Pleaſure as a Recreation which they 


NCT. 


Torva Lena Lupum ſequitur, Lupus ipſe Capellam. 
Hlorentem Cytiſnm ſequitur laſciva Capelia. 


The hungry Lioneſs, (with ſharp: deſire) 
Purſues the Wolf, the Wolf the wanton Goat : 
The Goat again doth greedily afpire | 
To have the trifoil Juyce paſs down her Throat. 


Pan is alſo ſaid to be the God of the Country: 
Clowns, becauſe Men of this condition lead lives more 
agreeable unto Nature, than thoſe that live in the Ci- 
ties and Courts of Princes, where nature by too much 
Art is corrupted: So as the ſaying of the Poet (though 
in the ſenfe of Love) might be here verified: 


Pars minima off ipſa puella ſui. 


The Maid ſo trickt her felf with Art, 
That of her {elf ſhe is leaſt part: 


He was held to be Lord Preſident of the Mountains, 
becauſe in the high Mountains and Hills, Nature lays 
her ſelf moſt open, and Men moſt apt to view and 
contemplation. 

Whereas Pan is ſaid to be (next unto ercury) the 
Meſſenger of the Gods, there is in that a Divine My- 
ftery contained, for next to the Word of God, the Image 
of rhe: world proclaims the Power and Wiſdom Divine, 
as ſings the Sacred Poet, Pal. xix. 1. Cx1i enarrent gio- 


riam Dei, atque operas manuum Cjus indicat firmamentum 
The 


ſeek for, and that: in moſt expert and fagaeious man- 
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The Heavens declare the glory of God, and the Firma- 
ment ſheweth the Works of his Hands. 

The Nymphs, that is, the Souls of hving things take 
rear delight in Pan. For theſe Souls are the delights 
or minions of Nature, and the dire&ion or conduct of 


theſe Nymphs is with great reaſon attributed unto Par, 


becauſe the Souls of all things living do follow their 
natural diſpoſitions as their guides, and with infinite va- 
rity every one of them after his own faſhion, doth leap, 
and frisk and dance with inceſſant motions about her. 
TheSatyrs and Silexi alſo, ro wit, Youth and Old-age, are 
ſome of Pan's followers: For of all natural things, there 
is a lively, jocund, and (as I may ſay) a dancing age, 
and an age again that is dull, bibling and reeling. 
The carriages and diſpoſitions of both which ages, to 
ſome ſuch as Democritus was, (that would obſerve them 
duly, ) might peradventure ſeem as ridiculous and de- 
formed, as the gambols of the Satyrs, or the geſtures of 
the Silens. 

Of thoſe fears and terrors which Paz is ſaid to be 
the Author, there may be this wiſe conſtruction made: 
Namely, that Nature hath bred in every living thing 
a kind of care and fear, tending to the preſervation of 
its own life and being, and to the repelling and ſhun- 
ning of all things hurtful. And yet" Nature knows not 
how to keep a mean, but always intermixes vain and 
empty fears with ſuch as are diſcreet and profitable : 
So that all things (if their inſides mightbe ſeen) would 
appear full of Panick frights: But men eſpecially in 
hard, fearful, and diverſe times, are wonderfully infa- 
tuated with ſuperſtition, which indeed is nothing elſe 
but a Panick terror. 

Concerning the audacity of Pan in challenging Cu- 
pid at wreſtling: The meaning of ic is, that Matter 
wants not inclination and deſire to the relapfing and dif- 
lolution of the World into the old Chaos, if her malice 
and violence were not reſtrained and kept in order, by 
the prepotent unity and agreement of things ſignified by 
Cupid, 
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Cupid; or the God of Love ; and therefore it was 4 
happy turn for Men, and all things elſe, that in their 
conflict Pan was found too weak, and overcome. 

To the ſame effe&t may be interpreted his catching 
of Typhon in a Net : For howſoever there may ſome- 
times happen vaſt and unwonted Tumours (as the 
name of- Typhon imports) either in the Sea, or in the 
'Air, or in the Earth, or elſewhere ; yet Nature doth 
intangle it In an intricate toil, and curb and reſtrain in; 
gs it were with a Chain of Adamant, the exceſſes and 
inſolencies of thele kind of Bodies. 

But foraſmuch as it was Par's good fortune to find 
-out Ceres as he was Hunting, and thought little of it, 
which none of the other Gods could do, though they 
did nothing eiſe but ſeek her, and that very ſeriouſly ; 
It gives us this true and grave admonition, That we 
expect not to receive things neceſſary for life and man- 
ners from Philoſophical AbſtraQtions, as from the gres- 
ter Gods ; albeit they applied themſelves to no other 
ſtudy, but from Par ; that is, from the diſcreet obſer- 
vation and experiente, and the univerſal knowledge of 
the things of this World ; whereby (oftentimes even 
by chance, and as it were going a Hunting) ſuch Invens 
tions are lighted upon. 

The quarrel he made with Apollo about Muſick, and 
the event thereof contains a wholſome inſtruction, 
which may ſerve to reftrain men's Reaſons and Jude- 
ments with Reins of Sobriety, from boaſting andglo- 
rYing in their gifts. For there feems to be a twotold 
Harmony, or Muſick £ the one of Divine Providence, 
and the other of Humane Judgment, the Adminiſtra- 
tion of the World and Creatures therein, and the more 
ſecret Judgments of God, ſound very hard and harſh; 
which folly, albeic it be well ſet oue with Aﬀes Ears; 
yet notwithſtanding theſe Ears are ſecret, and do not 
openly appear, neither is it perceived or noted as a de- 
tormity by the vulgar. 


Lafly; 
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Laſtly, Ir is not to be wondred at, thar there is no- 
thing attributed unto Pan concerning Loves, but only 
of his marriage with Echo: For the World or Nature 
doth enjoy it ſelf, and-in it ſelf all things eife. Now 
he that loves would enjoy ſomething, but where there 
i5 enough, there 13 no place left to deſire. Therefore 
there can be no wantirg love in P:z, or the Wor'id, 
nor detire to obtain any thing (ſeeing he is contented 
with himſelf }) but only Speeches, which (if plain ) 
may be intimated by the Ny-zph Echo, or if more 
quaint by Syrinx. It is an excellent invention that 
Pan, or the World is faid ro make choice of Echo on- 
ly (above all other Speeches or Voices) for his Wife; 
For that alone is true Philoſophy, which doth taith- 
fully render the very words of the World ; and it is 
written no otherwite than the World doth dictate, ir 
being nothing elſe but the Image or reflection of it, 
not adding any thing of its own, but only iterates 
and reſounds. It beiongs alſo to the ſufficiency or 
perfection of the World, that he begets no fine ; for 
the World doth generate in reſpect of its parts, bur in 
reſpect of the whole, how can ir generate, fceing with- 
out it there is no Body ? Notwithſtanding ail this, 
the Tale of that tatling Girl fathered upon Pan, may 
in very deed, with great Reaſon, be added to this 
Fable :: For by her are repreſented thoie vain and 
Idle Paradoxes concerning the Nature of things which 
have been frequent in all Apes, and have filled the 
World with Novelties ; Fruitleſs, if you reſpect the 
matter ; Changlings if you reſpect the kind, ſometimes 
creating Pleaſure, ſometimes tedioulneſs with their 0- 
Yermuch pratling, 


PERSEUS, 
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PERSEUS, or War. 


ERSEUS is faid to have been employed by Pal- 
las, for the deſtroying of Meduſa, who was very 
infeſtuous to tne Weſtern Parts of the World, and 
eſpecially about the utmoſt Coaſts of Viberia. A Mon- 
ſter ſo dire and horrid, that by her only aſpect ſhe 
turned Men into Stones. This Meduſa alone of all the 
Gorgons was mortal, the reſt not ſubje& to Death. Per- 
ſeus therefore preparing himſelf for this noble enter- 
piiſe, had Arms and Gifts beſtowed on him by three 
of the Gods : Mercury gave him Wings annexed to 
his Hee's, Pluto a Helmet, Pallas a Shield and a Look- 
ing-Glaſs. Notwithſtanding (although he were thus 
furniſhed) he went not diretly to Meduſa, but firft 
to the Gree, which by the Mothers ſide were Siſters 
to the G-rgons, Theſe Gree from their Birth were 
Hoar-headed, reſembling old Women. They had but 
one only Eye, and one "Tooth among them all ; both 
which, ſhe that had occaſion to go abroad, was wont 
to take with her, and at her return to lay them down 
again. This Eye and Tooth they lent to Perſeus; and 
{o finding himſelf throughly furniſhed for the effecting 
of his deſign, haſtens towards Meduſa. Her he found 
ſleeping, and yet durſt not preſent himſelf with his 
Face towards her, leſt ſhe ſhould awake ;- but turning ' 
his head aſide, beheld her in Palla:'s Glaſs, and (by 
this means directing his blow) cut off her head ; from 
whoſe Blood guſhing out, inſtantly came Pegaſus, the 
Flying-Horſe. Her head thus ſmote off, Perſeus beſtows 
On Palias her Shield, which yet retained this vertue, 
that whatſoever looked upon it, Jſhouid become as ſtu- 
pid as a Stone, or like one Planer-ſtrucken. 

This Fable ſeems to direc the preparation and order, 
that is to be ufcd in making of War ; for the more apt 
and conſiderate undertaking whereof, three grave and 
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wholeſome Precepts (favouring of the wiſdom of Pal- 
12s) are to be obſerved. 
 Firft, That men do not much trouble themſelves a- 
bout the Conqueſt of Neighbour Nations, ſeeing that 
private poſſeflions and Empires are enlarged by diffe- 
rent means: For in the augmentation of private Reve- 
nues, the vicinity of mens Territories is to be conlide- 
red ; bur in the propagation of Publick Dominions, the 
occaſion and facility of making War, and the Fruit to 
be expected ought to be inſtead of vicinuy. Certainly 
the Romans, what time their Conqueſts towards the 
Welt ſcarce reacht beyond Liguria, did yet in the Eaſt 
bring all the Provinces as far as the Mountain Taurus 
within the compals of their Arms and Command ; and 
therefore Perſeus, althoygh he were bred and born in 
the Eaſt, did not yet refuſe to undertake an expedition 
even to the uttermoſt bounds of the Weſt. 

Secondly, There muſt be a care had that the Mo- 


tives of War be juſt and honourable, for that begets 


an alacrity, as well in the Soldiers that fight, as in the 
people that pay, it draws on and procures Aids; and 
brings many other Commodities beſides. But there is 
no pretence to take up Arms more pious, than the ſup- 


preifling of Tyranny ; under which yoke, the people 


loſe their courage, and are caſt down without heart 
and vigor, as in the ſight of Meduſa. 

Thirdly, It is wiſeiy added, that ſeeing there were 
three Gorgons (by which Wars are repreſented) Perſeus 
undertook her only that was mortal ; that is, he made 
choice of ſuch a kind of War as was likely to be ef- 
feted and brought to a period, not purſuing vaſt and 
endleſs hopes. 

The furniſhing of Perſeus with neceſſaries was that 
which only advanced his attempt, and drew Fortune to 
be of his 1ide; for he had ſpeed from Mercury, eoncea- 
ling of his Counſels from Orcus, and Providence from 

all as. 
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Neither is it without an Allegory, and that full of 
matter too, that thoſe Wings of Celerity were faſtned 
to Perjeus his Heels, and not to his Ankles, to his Feet, 
and not to his Shoulders ; becauſe ſpeed and celerity is 
required, not ſo much in the firſt preparations for War, 
as in thoſe things which ſecond and yieid aid to the 
firſt; for there is no Error in War more frequent, than 
that Proſecutions and Subſidiary forces do fail to an- 
{wer the alacrity of the firſt onſets. 

Now for that Helmet which Pluto gave him, power- 
ful to make men inviſible, the Moral is plain ; bnt that 
twofold gift of Providence (to wit, the Shield and 
Looking Glafs) is full of Morality; for that kind of 
Providence, which like a Shield avoids the force ,of 
blows, is not alone needful, but that alſo by which the 
ſtrength and motions, and Counſels of the Enemy 
are deſcryed, as in the Looking Glaſs of Pallas. 

But Pe: ſ us, albeit he were ſutficiently furniſhed with 
aid and courage, yet was he to do one thing of ſpecial 
1mportance before he entred the Liſts with this Monſicr, 
and that was to have ſome intelligence with the Grez. 
Theſe Grez are Treafons which may be termed the Si- 
ſters of War not deſcended of the fame ſtock, but far 
unlike in Nobility of Birth ; for Wars are generous and 
heroical, but Treaſons are baſe and ignoble. Their 
deſcription is elegant, for they are ſaid to be Gray-hea- 
ded, and like oid Women from their Birth ; by reaſon 
that 'I raytors are continually vext with cares and tre- 
pidations. But all their ſtrength (before they break 
out into open Rebellions) conſiſts either in an Eye or 
in a Tooth; for every faction alienated from any 
State, contemplates and bites, Beſides, this Eye and 
Tcoth is as it were common; for whatſoever they can 
learn and know, is delivered and carried from one to 
another by the hands of Faction. And as concerning 
the Tooth, they do all bite alike, and ſing the ſame 
ſong; ſo that hear one, and you hear all. Perſeus there- 
foie was to dcal with tlicfe Gre for the love of their 

Eye 
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Eye and Tooth. Their Eye to diſcover, their Tooth 
to ſow rumors and fiir up envy, and to moleſt and 
trouble the Minds of men. "Theſe things therefore be- 
ing thus diſpoſed and prepared, he addreſſes nimſelf to 
the Action of War, and ſets upon Meduſa as ſhe ſlept ; 
for a wife Captain will ever aſſault his Enemy, when 
he is unprepared and moſt ſecure; and then is there 
good uſe of Pallas her Glaſs: For moſt men, before it 
come to the puſh, can acutely pry into and diſcern their 
Enennes eſtate ; but the beſt < of this Glals is in the 
very point of danger, that the manner of it may be 
ſo conſidered, as that the terror may not diſcourage, 
which 1s ſignified by that looking into this Glaſs with 
the face turned from Meduſa. 

The Monfter's Head being cut off, there follow two 
effects. The firft was, the procreation and raifing of 
Pegaſus, by which may be evidenti'y underſtood Fame, 
that (flying thorough the World) proclaims Vitoy 
The fecond is the bearing of Meduſ>'s Head in his. 
Shield ; to which there is no kind of deferice for ex- 
cellency comparable; for the one famous and memorab'e 
a&t proſperouſly effeted and brought to paſs, doth re- 
ſtrain the Motions and Infolencies of Enemies, and 
makes Envy her ſelf filent and amazed. 


ENDYMIDON, or a Fawourite. 


T is ſaid, that Luna was in love with the Shepherd 
Endymion, and in a ſtrange and unwonted manner 
bewrayed her affeftion : For he lying in a Cave fra- 
med by Nature under the Mountain Latmus,- the of- 
tentimes deſcended from her Sphere to enjoy his com- 
pany as he ſlept ; and after ſhe had kifſed him, aſcend- 
ed up again. Yet notwithſtanding this his idlenefs, 
and f{cepy ſecurity, did not' any way impair his Eſftats 


or Fortune ; for Luna brought it ſo to paſs, that he 
Q'3 alone 
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alone (of all the reſt of the Shepherds) had his Flock 


in beſt plight, and moſt fruitful, 

This Fable may have reference to the nature and 
diſpoſitions of Princes ; for they being full of doubts, 
and prone to jealouſie, : do not eaſily acquaint Men of 
prying and curious Eyes, and as it were - of vigilant 
and wakeful diſpoſitions, with the ſecret humours and 
manners of their life ; but fuch rather as are of quier 
and obſervant Natures, ſuffering them to do what they 
liſt without further ſcanting, making "as if they were 
ignorant, and perceiving nothing but- of a ſtupid dit- 
poſition, and poſſeſt with ſteep, yielding unto them 
ſi;mple obedience, rather than ſhe complements ; For 
it pleaſeth Princes now and then to deſcend from their 
Thrones or Majeſty (like Luna from the ſuperior Orb) 
and laying aſide their Robes of Dignity (which al- 
ways to be cumbred with, would ſeem a kind of bur- 
then) familiarly to converſe with Men of this con- 
dition, which they think may be done without dan- 
ger ; a quality chiefly noted in Tiberias Ceſar, who 
(of all others) was a Prince moſt ſevere ; yet ſuch 
only were gracious in his favour, as being well acquain- 
ted with his diſpoſition,: did yer conſtantly diſſemble 
as if they knew nothing. This was the Cuſtom alſo of 
Lewis the Eleventh, King of France, a” cautious and 
wily Prince. So, 

Neither is it without elegancy, that the cauſe of E:- 
dymicn is mentioned in the Fable, becauſe thart it is 4 
thing uſual with ſuch as are the: Favourites of Princes, 
to have certain pleaſant retiring: places, whither to in- 
vite them: for recreation both» of Body - and Mind, 
and that without hurt or prejudice to their Fortunes al- 
fo. And indced: theſe kind of Favourites are Men' 
commonly well to paſs ; for Princes, although. perad- 
venture they promote ther not ever to Places. of Ho- 
nour, yet do they advance ttiem ſufficiently by their 
favour and countenancet:Neither do they. affect them 
thus, only to ierve their own turn ; but are wont to 
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inrich them now anc. chen with great Dignities, and 
Bounties. 


The Siſter of the GIANTS, or Fame. 


T isa Poetical Relation, that the Giants begotten 
of the Earth, made War upon Fupiter, and the 
other Gods ; and by the force of Lichenivg , they 
were refifted and overthrown. Whereat the Earth 
being excitated to wrath , in revenge of her Chil- 
_ brought forth Fame, the youngeſt Siſter of the 
iants. 


Illam terra parens ira irritata Deorum, 
Extremam (ut prohibent) Cazo Enceladoque fororem 
Progenutt - —— 


Provok'd by wrathful Gods, the Mother Earth 
Gives Fame, the Giants youngeſt Siſter, Birth. 


The meaning of the Fable ſeems to be thus : By the 
Earth, is ſignified the Nature of the Vulgar, always 
ſwoln and malignant, and ſtill broaching new ſcandals 
againſt Superiors, and having gotten fit opportunity 
{tirs up Rebels and Seditious Perſons, that with impi- 


ous courage do moleſt Princes, and endeavour to ſub- 


vert their Eſtates ; but being ſuppreſt, the ſame natu- 
ral diſpoſition of the People ſtill leaning to the viler 
ſort, (being impatient of Pcace and "Tranquility, ) 
ſpread Rumours, raiſe malicious Slanders , repining 
Whiſperings, infamous Libe!s, and others of that kind, 
to the detraction of them that are in Authority : S0 
as Rebellious Actions, and Seditious Reports, difter 
nothing in kind and Blood, but as it were in Sex on- 


ly ; the one fort being Matcuiine, and the other Femi- 


Que. 
Q 4 ACTON; 
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ACTAON and PENTHEVUS, or a Curi- 


ous Man. 


'He curioſity of Men, in prying into ſecrets, and 


_— with an undiſcreer deſire to attain the: 
t 


knowledge of things forbidden, is fer forth by the Anci- 
ents in two other Examples : The one of 44:ccn, the 0- 
ther of Pentheas. Ks, RY 

Atzon having unawares, and as it were by chance 
beheld Diaza naked, was turned into a Stag, and de- 
voured by his- own Dogs. © po 

And Penthers climbing up into a TI rce, with a deſire 
to be a fpeRtator of the hidden ſacrifices of Bzcchus, was 
ſtrucken with ſuch a kind of frentjc, as that whatſoe- 
ver he lookt upon, he thought it always double, fup- 
poſing (among other things) he ſaw two Ss, and 


wy 


CE 


two Thebes ; inforuch' that running towards Thebe:, 
ipying another Thebes, inſtantly turned back again, and 
io kept ftill running forward and backwaid with perpe- 
tual unreſt, ind = 


Eumenidum veluti demens wvidit egmina Penthen:, 


©: Solem geminum, duplices ſe oftendere Theb:s: 


Pent5us amaz d, doth troops of furies fpic ; 
And Sun, and Thebes fTeem double to his Eye. 


The fi:it of the Fables pertains to the ſecrets of Prin- 
ces, ths iecond to Divine Myſteries. - For thoſe that 
are near tout Princes, and come to the knowledge of 
more {zcrets than they would have them, do certainly 
INcur -great hatred. And. therefore, (ſuſpeting that 
they arcihot at, and opportunities watcht for their 0- 
verthrow,) do lead their lives like Stags, fearful and 
full of ſuſpicion. And ithappens oftentimes that their 
Servants, and thoſe of their :Houſhold, (to infinuate 
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into the Prince's favour) do accuſe them to their de- 
ftruction ; for againſt whomſoever the Princes difplea- 
ſure is known, look how many ſervants that Man hath, 
and you ſhall find them for the moſt part ſo many 
Traytors unto him, that his end may prove to be like 
Aft aon's. 

The other is the miſery of Pentheus : For that by the 
height of Knowledge and Nature in Philoſophy, ha- 
ving dimbed, as it were, into a Tree, do with raſh 
attempts (unmindful of their frailty) pry into the ſe- 
cicts of Divine Myſteries, and are juſtly plagued with 
perpetual inconſtancy, and with wavering and per- 
plexed conceits : For ſeeing the light of Nature is one 
thing, and of Grace another ; it happens fo to them 
as if they ſaw two Swrs. And ſeeing the Adtions of 
Life, and degrees of the Will to depend on the Un- 
derſtanding, it follows that they doubt, are inconſtant 
no leſs in Will than in Opinion ; and ſo in like man- 
ner they may be ſaid to ſee two Thebes : For by The- 
bes (ſeeing there was the habitation and refuge of Pen- 
theus) is meant the end of Actions. Hence it comes 
to paſs that they know not whither they go, but as di- 
{tracted and unreſolved in the ſcope of their intentions, 
are in all things carried about with ſudden Pallions of * 
the Mind. 


ORPHEUS, or Philoſophy, 


Tx tale of Orphers, though common, had never 
the fortune to be fitly applied in every point. It 
may ſeem to repreſent the Image of Philoſophy : For 
the Perſon of Orpheus (a Man admirable and divine, 
and ſo excellently skilled in all kind of harmony, thar 
with his ſweet raviſhing Muſick he did as it were 
charm and allure all things to follow him) may car- 
ry a ſingular deſcription of Philoſophy ; For _ la- 

ours 
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bours of Orpheus do fo far exceed the labours of Heres. 
tes in dignity and efficacy, as the Works of Wiſdom, 
excel the Works of Fortitude. 

Orpheus for the love he bare to his Wife, ſnatcht, 
as it were, from him by untimely Death, refoived to 
go down to Hell with his Harp, to try if he might 
obtain her of the infernal power. Neither were his 
hopes fruſtrated : For having appeaſed chem with the 
melodious ſound of his voice and touch, prevailed at 
length ſo far, as that they granted him leave to take 
her away with him ; but on this condition, that ſhe 
ſhould follow him, and he not to look back upon her, 
all he came to the light of the upper World ; which 
be (impatient of, out of love and care, and thinking 
that he was in a manner paſt all danger) nevertheleſs 
violated, infomuch that the Covenant is broken, and 
ſhe forthwith tumbles back again headlong into Hell. 
Orpheus falling into a deep melancholy, became a con- 
temner of Women kind, and bequeathed himſelf, to a 
folitary life in the Defarts ; where, by the ſame me- 
lody of his voice and Harp, he firſt drew all manner 
of wild Beaſts unto him, (who forgetful of their ſa- 
yape fiercenefs, and caſting oft the precipitate provo- 
cations of luſt and fury, not caring to fariate their 
voracity by hunting after prey) as at a Theatre in 
fawning and reconciled amity one towards another, 
ſtanding all at the gaze about him, and atrentively 
lend their Ears to his Muſick. Neither is thus all ; 
for ſo great was the power and alluding force of this 
harmony, that he drew the Woods, and moved the 
very Stones to come and place themſelves in an order- 
Iy and decent faſhion about him. Theſe things ſuc- 
ceeding happily, and with great admiration for a time 
at length certain Thracian Women (poweſt with the 
ſpirit of Bacchus,) made ſich a horrid and ftrange noiſe 
with their Cornets, that the found of Orpheus s Harp 
could no'more be keard, infomuch as that harmony, 
which was the bond of tiiat Order and Society being 
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diſſolved, all diſorder began again; and the Beaſts 
{returning to their wonted Nature) purſued one ano- 
ther unto Death as before: Neither did the Trees or 
Stones remain any longer in their-places: And Orphers 
himſelf was by theſe Female furies torn in pieces, and 
{catrered all over the Defart. For whoſe cruel Death 
the River Helicon ({acred to the Mufes) in horrible in- 
dignation, hid his Head under ground, and raifed ir 
again in another place, | 

The meaniffg of this Fable ſeems to be thus: Or- 
pheis's Muſick is of two ſorts, the one appealing the In- 
ternal Powers, the other attracting Beaſts and Trees, 
The firſt may be fitly applied to Natural Philoſophy, 
the ſecond to Moral or Civil Diſcipline. 

The moſt noble work of Natural Philoſophy, is the 
Reſtitution and Renovation of things corruptible ; the 
other (as a lefler degree of it) the Preſervation of Bo- 
dies in their Eftates, detaining them from diflolution 
and putrefaction ; and if this gift may be in Mortals, 
certainly it can be done by no other means than Þy 
the due and exquiſite temper of Nature, as by the me- 
lody and delicate touch of an Inſtrument. But ſecing 
it is of all things moſt difficult, it is ſeldom or never 
attained unto; and in all likelihood for no other reaſon, 
more than through curious diligence and untimely im- 
patience. And therefore Philoſophy hardly able to 
produce ſo excellent an effe& in a penſive humour, 
(and that without cauſe) bulies her ſelf abour Humane 
Objeas, and by Perſuaſion and Eloquence, inſinuating 
the love of Vertae, Equity, and Concord in the minds 
of . Men; draws multitudes of People to a Society, 
makes them ſubjects to Laws, obedient to Governmear, 
and forgetful cf their unbridled Aﬀections, whil tt 
they give ear to Precepts, and ſubmit themſelves ro 


| Diſcipline ; whence follows the building of Houſes, 


erecting of Towns, planting of Fields and Orchards, 
with Trees and the like, inſomuch that it would noc 
be amiſs to'fay, That even thereby Stones and Woods 
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were called together and ſetled in order. And after 
ſerious trial made and fruſtrated about the reſtoring of 
a body mortal ; this care of Civil affairs follows in his 
due place : becauſe by a plain demonſtration of the une- 
vitable neceflity of death, Mens minds are moved to 
ſeek Eternity by the fame and glory of their Merits. It 
5s alſo wifely faid in the Fable, that Orpheus was averſe 
from the love of Women and Marriage, becauſe the de- 
lights of Wedlock and the love of Children do for the 
moſt part.hinder Men from enterprifingggreat and no- 
ble deſigns for the publick good, holding Poſtericy a 
ſufficient ſtep to Immortality without Actions. 

Beſides even the very works of Wiſdom (although 
amongſt all Humane things they do moſt excel) do ne- 
vertheleſs meet with their periods. For it happens that 
(after Kingdoms and Commonwealths have flouriſhed 
for a time) even Tumults, and Seditions, and Wars a- 
riſe; in the mid'ſt of which hurly-burlies, firſt Laws 
are ſilent, Men return to the pravity of their Natures; 
Fields and Towns are waſted and depopulated ; and 
then (if their fury continue). Learning and Philoſophy 
muſk needs be Sfemibred ; fo that a few Fragments 
only, and in ſome places will be found like the ſcatte- 
red Boards of Shipwrack, fo as a barbarous Age muſt 
follow ; and the Streams of Helicon being hid under the 
Earth, (untill the Viciffitade of things paſſing, ) they 
break out again, and appear in ſome other remote Na- 
tion, though not perhaps in the fame Climate. 


COELUM, or Beginnings. 


VV F have it from the Poets by Tradition, that Coe- 

lim was the Ancienteſt of the Gods, and that his 
Members of Generation were cut off by his Son Saturn. 
Saturn had many Children, but devoured them as ſoon 
az they were born; Fupiter only eſcapt, who being 
| | Come 
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come to Man's eftate, thruft S2tur» his Father into 
Hell, and fo uſurped the Kingdom. Moreover he pa- 
red off his Father's Genitals with the ſame Faulchion 
that Saturn diſmembred Czlum, and caſt them into the 
Sea ; from whence came Yenus. Not long after this, 
(Fupiter being ſcarce ſetled and confirmed in this King- 
dom) was invaded by two memorable Wars. -The 
firſt of the 7itans, in the ſupprefiing of which So! (who 
alone of all the Tirans Favouring Fupiter's fide) took 
exceeding great pains. The ſecond was of the Giants, 
whom Fupiter himſelf deſtroyed with Thunderbolts : 
and fo all Wars being ended, he reigned ſecure. 

This Fable ſeems enigmatically to ſhew from whence 
all things took. their beginning, not much differing 
from that Opinion of Philoſophers, which Democritus 
atterwards laboured to maintain, attributing Eternity 


'|, to the firſt Matter, and not to the World. In which 


he comes ſomewhat near the truth of Divine Writ, tel- 
ling us of a huge deformed Maſs, before the beginning 

of the ſix days Work. t 
The meaning of the Fable is this: By Celum may 
be underſtood that vaſt concavity, or vaulted compaſs 
that comprehends all Matter : and by Saturn may be 
meant the matter it ſelf, which takes from his Parent 
all power of generating ; for the univerſality or whole 
Bulk of Matter always remains the fame, neither in- 
creafing or diminiſhing in reſpe& of the quality of its 
Nature : But by the Divers agitations and motions of 
it, were firſt produced imperfect, and ill agreeing com- 
poſitions of things, making as it were certain Worlds 
for Proofs or Eſlays, and ſo in proceſs of time per- 
fe&t Fabrick or Strufture was framed, which Mould 
{ill retain and keep his form. And therefore the Go- 
vernment of the firſt Age was ſhadowed by the King- 
dom of Saturn, who for the frequent diſſolutions and 
ſhort continuances of things was aptly feigned to de- 
your his Children. The ſucceeding Government was 
decyphered by the Reign of Fapirer, who _—_ 
thoſe . 
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thoſe continual Mutations unto Tartarus, a place ſig. 
nifying Perturbation. This place ſeems to be all that 
middle place between the lower ſuperficies of Heaven, 
and the Centre of the Earth: in which all perturbati-- 
ons, and fragility, and mortality or , corruption are 
frequent. During the former Generation of things in 
the time of Saturn's Reign, Venus was not born: for ſo 
long as in the univerſality of Matter, Diſcord was bet- 
ter and more prevalent than Concord, it was neceilary 
that there ſhould be total diſſolution or mutation, an 
that in the whole Fabrick. And. by this kind of Ge- 
neration were Creatures produced before Saturn was 
deprived of his Genitals. When this ceaſed, that other 
which wrought by Venus, immediately came in, conſi- 
ſting in ſetled and prevalent concord of things, ſo that 
Mutation ſhould be only in reſpect of the parts, the uni- 
verſal Fabrick remaining whole and inviolate. 

 Satarn, they ſay, was depoſed and caſt down into 
Hell, but not deſtroyed and utterly extinguiſht, be- 
cauſe there was an Opinion that the World ſhould re- 
Japſe into the old Chaos and interregnum again, which 
Lucretius prayed might not happen in his time: 


Ouod procul 2 nobis fletat fortuna gubernans : 
Et ratio potius quam res perſuadeat ipſa. 


Of guiding Providence be gracious, 

That this Dooms-day be far remov d from us ; 
And grant, that by us it may be expected, 
Rather than on us, in our times effected. 


F@ afterwards the World ſhould ſubſift by its own 
quantity and power. Yet from the beginning there 
was no reſt: for in the Celeſtial Regions there firſt fol- 
lowed notable Mutations, which by the power of the 
$: (predominating over ſuperiour Bodies) were ſo 
guieted, that the ſtate of the World ſhould be conſer- 
ved: and afterwards (in infertor Bodies) by the ſup- 

profiity 
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prefling and diffipating of Inundations, Tempeſts, 

Winds, and general Earthquakes, a more peaceable 
durable Agreement and Tranquility of things followed. 
But of this Fable it may convertibly be ſaid, That the 
Fable contains Philoſophy, and Philoſophy again the 
Fable: For we know by Faith, that all theſe things are 
nothing elſe but the long ſince ceaſing and failing Ora- 
cles of Senſe, ſeeing that both the Matter and Fabrick 
of the World are moſt truly referred to a Creator. 


_—_— > A - " 


PROT EUS, or Matter. 


"PF FE Poets ſay that Proteus was Neptune's Herds-man, 

a grave Sire, and ſo excellent a Prophet, that he 
might well be termed thrice excellent: for he knew 
not only things to come, but even things paſt as well as 
preſent ; fo that beſides his skill in Divination, he was 
the Meſſenger and Interpreter of all Antiquities and 
hidden Mylteries. The place of his abode was a huge 
vaſt Cave, where his Cuſtom was every day at noon 
to count his Flock of Sea-calves, and then to go to ſleep. 
Moreover he that deſired his advice in any thing, could 
DY no other means obtain it, but by catching him in 
Manacles, and holding him faſt therewith ; who ne- 
vertheleſs to be at liberty wouid turn himſelf into all 
manner of Forms and Wonders of Nature; ſometimes 
into Fire, ſometimes into Water, ſometimes into the 
ſhape of Beaſts, and the like; till at length he were r@ 


| ſtored to his own Form again. 


This Fable may ſeem to unfold the ſecrets of Nature 
and the properties of Matter. For under the Perſon of 
Proteus, the firſt Matter (which next to God i the An- 
cienteſt thing may be repreſented: For Matter dwells 
in the concavity of Heaven, as in a Cave. 

He is Nep:une's bond-man, becauſe the Operations and 
Diſpenſations of Matter are chiefly exercifed in liquid 
Eodies. Has 


Po 
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His Flock or Herd ſeems to be nothing but the or- 


dinary Species of ſenſible Creatures, Plants and Metals, 
in which Matter ſeems to diffuſe and as it were ſpend it 
ſelf; ſo that after the forming and perfetting of theſe 
Kinds, (having ended as it were her Task,) ſhe ſeems 
to ſleep and take her reſt, not attempting the com- 
ws of any more Species. And this may be the 

oral of Proteus his counting of his Flock, and of his 
ſleeping. 

Now this is ſaid to be done, not in the morning, 
nor in theevening, but at noon ; to wit, at ſuch time 
as is moſt fit and convenient for the perfeting and 
bringing forth of. Species out of Matter, duly preparcd 
and prediſpoſed, and in the middle, as it were be- 
tween their beginning and declinations, which we 
know ſufficiently (out of the Holy Hiſtory) to be 
done .about the time of the Creation : for then by 
the power of that Divine Word (Producat,) Matter at 
the Creator's command did congregate it ſelf (not by 
ambages. or turnings, but inſtantly) to the production 
of its work into an A&t and Conſtitution of Species. 
And thus far have we the Narration of Protens, (free 
and unreſtrained,) together with his Flock compleat : 
for the univerſality of things, with their ordinary 
Structures and Compoſitions of Species, bears the face 
of matter, not limited and conſtrained, and of the 
Flock alfo of material beings. Nevertheleſs if any 
expert Miniſter of Nature, ſhall encounter Matter by 


main force, vexing and urging her with intent and 


purpoſe to reduce her to nothing ; ſhe contrariwiſe 
(ſeeing annihilation and abſolute deſtruction cannot 
be effeted by the Omnipotency of God) being thus 
caught in the ſtraits of neceſlity, doth change and 
turn her ſelf into divers ſtrange Forms and Shapes of 
things, fo that at length (by fetching a circuit as it 
were) ſhe comes to a period, and (if the force con- 
tinue) betakes her ſelf co. her former being. The rea- 


fon of which conſtraint or ' binding, -will be more -- 
cile 
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cile and expedite, if matter be laid hold on by Mana- 
cles, thar is, Extremities. 

Now whereas ir is feigned that - Proteus was a Pro- 
pher, well skilled in three differences of Times, it hath 
an excellent Agreement with the Nature of Matter : 
for. it 1s neceſſary that he that will know the Properties 
and Proceedings of Matter, ſhould comprehend in his 
Underſtanding the ſum of all things, winch liave been, 
which are, or which jha!l be, although no Know- 
ledge can extend lo tar as to linguar, and individual 
Beings. 


MEMNMNON, or a Touth too forward. 


He Poets fay, that Memmon was the Son of Auro- 
ra, who (adorned with beautiful Armour, and 
animated with popular Applauſe,) came to the Trojan 
War ; where (in raſh Boldneſs, haſting unto, and 
thirſting after Glory,) he enters into ſingle Combat 
with Achilles, the valianteſt of all theGrecians, by whoſe 
powerful hand he was there flain. But Jupiter pitying 
his deſtruction, ſent Birds to modulate certain lamenta- 
ble, and doleful Notes at the Solemnization of his Fu- 
neral Obſequies. Whoſe Statue alſo (the Sun reflecting 
on it with his Morning Beams) did uſually, as is re- 
ported ſend forth a mournful Sound. 

Fhis Fable may be applicd to the unfortunate deſti- 
nies of hopeful young Men, who like the Sons of 4#- 
rora, (puffed up with the glittering ſhew of vanity, 
and oftentation,) attempt actions above their ſtrength, 
and provoke, and pres the moſt valiant Heroes to com- 
bate with them ; ſo that (meeting with their over- 
match) they are vanquiſhed, and deſtroyed ; whoſe 
untimely Death is oft accompanied with much pity 
and commileration. For among all the Diſaſters that 
can happen to Mortals, there is none ſo lamentable, 

R | and 
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and ſo powerful to move compaſſion, as the flower of 
Vertue cropt with too ſudden a Miſchance. Neither 
hath it been often known that Men in their green years 
become ſo loathlome, and odious, as that at their 
Peaths either Sorrow is ſtinted, or Commiſeration mo- 
derated ; but that Lamentation and Mourning do not 
only fiutter about their Obſequies, like thoſe Funeral 
Birds ; but this pitiful Commileration doth continue 
for a long ſpace, and ſpecially by Occaſions, and new 
Motions, and beginning of great Matters, as it were 
by the Morning-Rays of the Su», their Paſſions and 
Deſires are renewed. 


a—r_ 


TIT HONUS, or Satiety, 


FF is elegantly feigned, that Tithonus was the Para- 

mour of 4urora, who (deſirous to enjoy his Com- 
pany) petitioned Fupiter that he might never die ; 
but, (through Womaniſh overſight) forgetting to in- 
fert this clauſe in her Petition, that he might not with- 
al you old, and feeble ; it followed that he was on- 
ly freed from the condition of Mortality ; but for old 
Age, that came upon him in a marvellous, and miſe- 
rable faſhion, agreeable to the ſtate of thoſe who can- 
not die, yet every day grow weaker and weaker with 
Age: Infomuch that Fupiter in commiſeration of that 
his Miſery, did at length metamorphoſe him into a 
Graſs-hopper. 

This Fable ſeems to be an ingenious Character, or 
Deſcription of Pleaſure, which in the beginning, and 
as it were, in the morning, ſeems to be pleaſant and 
delightful, that Men deſire they might enjoy , and 
monopolize it for ever unto themſelves, unmindful of 
that Satiety, and Loathing, which (like oid age,) witl 
come-upon them before they be aware. And fo at 
lait, (when the uſe of Pleaſure leaves Men, the Deſire 
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and Aﬀettion not yet yielding unto Death,) it comes 


'to paſs that Men pleaſe themſelves only by talking, 


and commemorating thoſe things which brought plea- 

{ure unto them in the flower , their Age, which may 

be obſerved in hbidinous Perfons, and alſo in Men of 

Military Profeflions ; the one delighting in beaſtly 

Talk, the other boaſting of their valorous Deeds, like 

lang, whoſe Vigour conſfilts only in their 
OICE. 


 FUNO'S SUITOR, or Baſeneſs. 


He Poets fay, that Fupiter, to enjoy his luſtful De= 
lights, took upon him the ſhape of ſundry Crea-= 
tures, as of a Bull, of an Eagle, of a Swan, and of a 
Golden Shower ; but being a Suitor to Fmo, he came 
in a Form moſt ignoble and baſe, an Obje& full of 
contempt and ſcorn, reſembling indeed a miſerable 
Cuckow, weather beaten with Rain and Tempeſt,numb d, 
quaking, and half dead. with Cold. 

This Fable is wiſe, and ſeems to be taken out of the 
Bowels of Morality ; the ſenſe of it being this, Thar 
Men boaſt not too much of themſelves, thinking by 
oftentation of their own worth, to infinuate them- 
ſelves into eſtimation and favour with Men. The 
ſucceſs of ſuch intentions being for the moſt part mea- 
ſured by the nature and diſpolition of thoſe to whom 
Men fue for Grace ; who, if of themſelves they bz en- 
dowed with no gifts and Ornaments of Natuge, but 
are only of haughty and malignant Spirits, (intimated 
by the Perſon of Funo,) then are Suitors to know 
that it is good policy to omit all kind of appearance 
that may any way ſhew their own leaſt Praiſe or Worth ; 
and that they much deceive themſelves in taking any 


other courſe. Neither is it enough to ſhew deformity 
R 2 in 
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in Obſequiouſneſs, unleſs they alſo appear even abje& 
and baſe in their .very Perſons. 


CUPID, or an Atom. 


« & Hat which the Poets ſay of Cupid, or Love, can- 

not properly be attributed to one and the elf 
ſame Perſon ; and yet the difference is ſuth; that (by 
rejecting the Confuſion of Perſons,) the Similitude may 
| be received. 

They ſay, that, Loveis the ancienteſt of all the Gods, 
and -of all things elſe except Chaos, which they hold 
to be a Contemporary with it. Now as touching Chaos, 
that by the Ancients was never dignified with Divine 
Honour, or with the Title of the God. And as for 
Love, they abſolutely bring him in withotit a Father ; 
only ſome are of opinion, that he came of an Egg 


that was laid by Nox, and that on Chaos he begat the 


God, and all things elſe. There are four things attri- 
bured to him, perpetual Infancy, Blindneſs, Naked- 
neſs, and an Archery. There was alfo another Love, 
which was the youngeſt of the Gods, and he, they ſay, 
was the Son of Yerus. On this alſo they beſtow the 
Attributes of the elder Lowe, as in ſome ſort we'll apply 

unto him. : 
This Fable tends, and looks to the Cradle of Nature, 
Love ſeeming to be the appetite or deſire of the firſt 
Matter, or (to ſpeak more plain) the natural motion of 
the Arom, which 1s that Ancient and only Power that 
Forms and Faſhions all things out of Matter, of which 
there is no Parent, that is to ſay, no Cauſe, ſeeing eve- 
ry Cauſc is as a Parent to its effect. Of this power or 
viitae there can be no Cauſe in Nature (as for God, we 
aiwways except him, ) for nothing was befors it, and 
therefore no efficient Cauſe of it. Neither was there 
any thing better known to Nature, and therefore nei- 
| | ther 
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ther\Genus nor Form, Wherefore whatſoever it is, po- 
ſitive it is,. and but inexpreſſible. Moreoyer, if the 
manner and proceeding of it were to be conceived, yet 
coald it 'not be by any Cauſe, ſceihg that (next unto ' 


_ God, ) it is the Cauſe of Cauſes, it ſelf only without 


any Cauſe. © And perchance there is no likelihood that 
the mannerof it may be contained or comprehended 
within the narrow compaſs of humane ſearch. Not 
without reaſon therefore it is feign d to come of an Egg 
which was laid by Nox. Certainly the Divine Philoſo- 
pher- grants ſo much. : - 
Eccl. 3. 1T.. Cuntta fecit tempeſtatibus ſuis pulchra, & 
mundum-tradidit diſputationibus corum, ita tamer ut non inve- 
niat homo opus, quod operatus eff Deus, pigs ad finem, 
That is, he hath made every cthins beautiful in their 
Seaſons; alſo he hath ſer.the World in their Meditati- 


, ons; yet Man cannot” find the Work that God hath 


wrought, from 'the beginning even to the-end: For 
the principal Law of Nature, or Power of this Deſire, 
created (by God,) in theſe parcels of things, for con- 
curring and meeting together, (from whoſe Repetitions 
and Multiplications all Variety of Creatures proceeded, 
and were compoſed,) may dazle the Eyes of Men's 
Underftandings, and comprehended it can hardly be. 
The Greek Philoſophers are obſerved to be very acute 
and diligent in ſearching out the material Principles of 
things ; but in the beginnings of motion (wherein con- 
fiſts all the efficacy of operation, ) they are negligent 
and weak, .and in this that we handle, they ſeem to 
be altogether blind, and ſtammering ; for the Opinion 
of the Peripatericks concerning the appetite of Matter, 
cauſed by privation, is in a manner nothing elſe but 
Words, which rather ſound, than fignifie any Reality. 
And -thoſe that refer it unto God, do very well ; but 
then they' leap up, they: aſcend not by degrees; for 
doubtleſs there is one chief Law ſubordinate to God, in 
which all natural things concur and meet, the fame 


that in the fore-cited Scripture is demonſtrated in theſe 
«3 Words, 
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Words, Orus quod operatus eff Deus 2 principio u/que ad fl. 
em ; the Work that God hath wrought from the be- 
ginning even to the end. But Democritus, which en- 
tred more deeply into the conſideration of this point, 
after he had conceived an Atom, with fome ſmall di- 
menſion and form, he attributed unto it one only de- 
fire, or firſt motion, ſimply, or abſolutely, and ano- 
ther comparatively, or in reſpe&t; for he thought that 
all things did properly tend tothe Centre of the World, 
whereof thoſe Podies which were more matenal, de- 

cend with ſwifter motion, and thoſe that had leſs Mat- 
ter, did, on the contrary, tend upward. But this Me- 
ditation was very ſhaliow, containing leſs than was ex- 
pedient; for neither the turning of the Celeſtial Bodies 
1n a round, nor ſhutting and opening of things, may 
ſeem to be reduced or applied to this beginning. And 
as for that opinion of Epicurus, concerning the caſual 
declination and agitation of the Atoms, it is but a mere 
Toy, and aplain evidence, that he was ignorant of that 
Point. It is therefore more apparent (than we could 
wiſh, ) that this Cpid, or Love, remains as yet clou- 
ded under the ſhades of Night. Now as concerning 
his Attributes; He is elegantly deſcribed with perpetual 
Infancy, or Chiidhood ; becauſe compound Bodies they 
ſeem greater, and-more ſtricken in years: Whereas the 
firſt Seeds of things, or Atoms, they are little, and di- 
minute, and alfo in their Infancy. 

Heis alſo well feigned to be naked, becauſe all com- 
pound Bodies, to a Man rightly judging, ſeem to be 
appare'led and cloathed, and nothing to be properly 
naked but the firſt Particles of things. : 

Concerning his Blindneſs, the Allegory is full of 
Wiſdom ; for this Lewe, or Deſire (whatſoever it be) 
feems to have but little Providence, as directing his 
pace and motion by that which 1t perceives neareſt ; 
not unltke blind men that go by feehng: More admira- 
ble then, muſt that chief divine Providence, be, which 
(from things empty and deititute of Providence, and 
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as it were, biind,) by a conſtant and fatal Law, pro- 
duceth ſo excellent an Order and Beauty of Things. 

The laſt Thing which is attributed to Love, is Ar- 
chery; by which is meant, that his Virtue is ſuch, as 
that it works upon a diſtant Obje&t ; becauſe that what- 
ſoever operates afar off, ſeems to ſhoot, as it were, an 
Arrow. Wherefore whoſoever holds the Being both 
of Atoms and Vacuity, muſt needs infer, that the Vir- 
tue of the- Atom reacheth to a diftant Objed ; for if 
it were not ſo, there couid be no motion at all, by rea- 
ſon of ,the interpoſition of Yacuiry; but all things 
would ſtand ſtone ſtill, and remain 1immoveable. 

Now as touching that other a oe or Love, he may 
well be termed the youngeſt of the Gods, becauſe he 
could have no being before the conſiitution of Species. 
And in his deſcription the Allegory may be applied 
and traduced to manners : Nevertheleſs he holds fome 
kind of conformity with the Elder ; for Venus doth ge- 
nerally ſtir-up a deſire of Conjuntion and .Procreati- 
on, and Cupid her Son doth apply this deſire to ſome 
individual Nature; fo that the general diſpoſition comes 
from Yenus, the more exact ſympathy from Cupid: the 
one derived from Cauſes more near, the other ra Be- 
ginnings more remote and fatal, and as it were from 
the elder Cupid, of whom every exquiſite ſympathy doth 
depend. 


- 


DIOMEDES. or Zeal. 


IDY OMEDES flouriſhing with great Fame and 
Glory in the Trojan Wars, and in high Fa- 
vour with Pallas, was by her inſtigated (being indeed 
forwarder than he ſhould have been) not to forbear 
Venus a jot, if he encountered with herin Fight ; which 
very boldiy he performed, wounding her 1n the right 


Arm. This preſumpruous Fad he carried clear for a 
R 4 while ; 
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while, and being honoured and renowned for his mas 
ny heroick Deeds, at laft returned into his own Coun- 
try, where finding himſelfhard beftead with domeſtick 
Troubles, fled into Ialy, betaking himſelf to the Pro- 
tection of Foreigners where in the beginning he was 
fortunate and royally entertained by King Daunus with 
fumptuous Gifts, raifing many Statues in honour of 
him throughouthis Dominions. But upan the very firſt 
Calamity that hapned unto this Nation whereunto he 
was fled for Succour, King Dannus enters into a con- 
ceit . with himſelf that he. had entertained a wicked 
Gueſt into his Family, and a Man odious to the God- 
deſs, and an Impugner of their Divinity, that had da- 
red, with his Sword, to affault and wound that God- 
deſs, who, in their Religion, they held ic Sacrilege 
1o much 'as to touch. Therefore, that he might expi- 
ate his Countrey's Guilt, (nothing reſpecting the Du- 
ties of Hoſpitality, when the Bonds of Religion ticd 
him with a more reverend regard) ſuddenly ſlew Dic- 
medes, commanding withal that his Trophies and Sta-- 
tacs ſhould be aboliſhed and deſtroyed. Neither was 
it ſafe to lament this miſerable Deſtiny ; but even his 
Companions in Arms, whilft they mourned at the 
Funeral of their Captain, and filled all the places with 
Plaints and Lamentations, were ſuddenly metamor- 
phofed into Birds like unto Swans, who, when their 
Death. approacheth, ſing melodious and” mournful 
Hymns. 

This Fable hath a moſt rare and ſingular Subject: 
For in any of the Poetical Records, wherein the Heroes 
are mentioned, we find not that any one of them, be- 
ſides Dzenzedes, did ever with his Sword-offer Violence 
£0 any ot the Deities. And indeed, the Fable ſeems in him 
to repreſent the nature and fortune of Man, who of 
himſelf, doth propound, and make this as the end of 
all bis Actions, to worſhip ſome Divine Power, or to 
follow fome Sect of Religion, though never fo vain 
aud ſuperſtitions, and with Force and Arms to _ 
Ts the 
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the ſame: For although thoſe bloody Quarrels for Re- 
ligion were unknown to Ancients, (the Heathen Gods 
not having ſo much as a touch of that Jealouſie, which 
is an Attribute of the true God, } yet the Wiſdom of the 
Antient Times ſeems to be ſo copious and full, as that, 
what was not known by Experience, was yet compre- 
hended by Meditations and Fictions. They then that 
endeavour to reform and convince any Sedt of Religi- 
on, (though vain, corrupt, and infamous, ſhadowed 
by the Perſon of Venus, ) not by the force of Argument 
and Doctrine, and Holineſs of Life, and by the weight 
of Examples and Authority, but labour to extirpate 
2nd root it out by Firc and Sword, and Tortures, are 
encouraged, it may be, thereunto by Pallas ; that is, 
by the Acrity of Prydence, and Severity of Judgment, 
by whoſe Vigour and Efficacy, they fee into the Falſi- 
ty and Vanity of theſe Errors. And by this their ha- 
tred of Pravity, and good zeal to Religion, they pur- 
chaſe to themſelves great Glory, and by the Vulgar (to 
whom nothing moderate can be grateful) are eſteemed 
and honoured as the only Supporters of Truth and Re- 
figion, when others ſeem to be luke-warm and full of 
Fear. Yet this Glory and Happineſs doth ſeldom en- 
dureto the end, ſeeing every violent Profperity, if it pre- 
vent not alteration by an untimely Death grows to be 
unproſperous at laſt: For if it happen that by a change 
of Government, this baniſhed and depreſſed Sec get 
{trength, and fo bear up again, then theſe zealous Men, 
ſo fierce in oppoſition before, are condemned, their ve- 
ry Names are hateful, and all their Glory ends in Ob- 
loquy. 

be hee Diomedes is ſaid to be murthered by his Hoſt, 
it gives us to underfiand that the difference of Religi- 
on breeds. Deceit and Treachery, even among neareſt 
Acquaintance. 

Now in that Tamentation and Mourning was not 
tolerated but puniſhed ; it puts us in mind, that let 
there be never ſo nefarious an Ad done, yet _ is 
|  1ome 
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ſome place left for Commiſeration and Pity, . that even 
thoſe that hate Offences, ſhould yet in Humanity 
commiſerate Offenders, and Pity their diſtreſs, it. be- 
ing the Extremity of Evil when Mercy is not ſuffered 
to have commerce with Miſery. Yea, even in the 
uſe as well of Religion as Impiety, many Men may 
e noted and obſerved to have been compaſſionate. 
But on the contrary the complaints and moans of Di- 
omedes's Followers, that is, of Men of the ſame Sect 
and Opinion, are wont to be ſhrill and loud, like 
Swans or the Birds of Diomedes. In whom alſo tha 
part of the Allegory is excellent to ſignifie that the 
laſt Words of thoſe that ſuffer Death for Religion, like 
the Songs of dying Swans, do wonderfully work up- 
on the Minds of Men, and ftrike and remain a long 
time in their Senſes and Memories. 


. 
4 


—_ 


DADALUS, or Mechanick. 


Hmm Wiſdom and Induſtry, and in it un- 
YA lawful Science perverted to wrong ends, is ſha- 
dowed by the Ancients under the Perſon of D-2dalus, 
a Man. ingenious, but execrable. This Dedalus Gor 
murthering his fellow-ſervant that emulated him) being 
baniſhed, was kindly entertained (during his Exile) 
in many Cities and Princes Courts : For indeed he 
wss the Raifer and Builder of many goodly Structures, 
as well in honour of the Gods, as the Beauty and 
Maenificence of Cities, and other publick places, but 
for his Works of Miſchief he is moſt notorious. Tt 
15 he that framed the Engine which Pajiphoe uſed to 
fatisfie her Luſt-in company with a Bull ; fo that by 
his wretched Induſtry, and pernicious Device , that 
Monſter Minranr (the deſtruction of ſo many hope- 
ful Youths) took his accurſed and infamous begin- 
ning, end ſtudying to cover and increaſe one _ 
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chief with another ; for the ſecurity and preſervati- 
pn of this Monſter he invented and built a Labyrinth, 
a Work for intent and uſe moſt nefarious and wicked, 
for Skill and Workmanſhip famous and excellent. Af 
terwards, that he might not be noted only for Works 
of. Miſchief, but be Take after as well for Remedies, 
as for Inſtruments of Deſtruction, he was the Author 
of that ingenious device concerning the Clew of 
Thread, by which the Labyrinth was made paſſable 
withoutany let. This Dzdalus was perſecuted by Mines 
with great Severity, Diligence, and Inquiry, but he 
always found the means to avoid and eſcape his Ty- 
ranny. Laſtly, he taught his Son Icarus to fly ; but 
che Novice, in Oftentation of this Art, ſoaring too 
high, fell into the Sea and was drowned. 

The Parable ſeems to be thus : In the beginning of 
it may be noted that kind of Envy or Emulation that 
lodgeth, and wonderfully ſways and domineers a- 
mongſt excellent Artificers, there being no kind of 
People more reciprocally tormented with bitter and 
deadly Hatred than they. 

The Baniſhment alſo of Dedalus (a puniſhment in- 
flicted on him againſt the Rules of Policy and Provi- 
dence) is worth the noting : For Artificers have this 
Prerogative to find entertainment and welcome in al} 
Countries, fo that Exile to an excellent Workman can 
hardly be termed a puniſhment, whereas other Con- 
ditions and States of Life can ſcarce live out of their 
own Countrey. The admiration of Artificers is pro- 
pagated and increaſed in foreign and ſtrange Nations, 
{eeing it is a natural and unbred diſpoſition of Men to 
value their own Countrey-men (in reſpe&t of Mecha- 
nical Works) leſs than Strangers. 

Concerning the uſe of Mechanical Arts, that which 
follows is piain. The Lite of Man is much beholden 
to them, ſeeing many Things (conducing to the Or- 
nament of Religion, to the Grace of Civii Dilcipiine, 
and to the beauutying of all Humane Kind) are ex- 
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trated out of their Treaſuries : And yet notwith- 
ſtanding from the ſame Augazine or Store-houſe are 
produced Inftruments both of Luſt and Death; for to 
omit the Wiles of Bands, we will know how far ex- 
quiſite Poyſons, Warlike Engines, and ſuch like Mif- 
Chiefs (the effects of Mechanical Inventions) do exceed 
the Minotaur himſelf in Malignity and favage Cruelty. 

Moreover that of the Labyrinth is an excellent Alle- 
gory, wheie"y is ſhadowed the nature of Mechanical 
Sciences ; for, all ſuch handicraft Works as are more 
ingenious and accurate, may be compared to a Laby- 
rinth in reſpe& of Subtilty and divers intricate Paſſa- 
ges, and in other plain reſemblances, which by the 
Eyeof Judgment can hardly be guided and diſcerned, 
but only by the Line of Experience. | 

Neither 1s it impertinently added, that he which in- 
vented the intricate Nooks of the Labyrinth, did alſo 
ſhew the Commodity of the Clew : For Mechanical 
Arts are of ambiguous uſe, ſerving as well for hurt as 
for Remedy, and they have ina manner Power bothto 
jooſe and bind themſelves. 

Unlawful Trades, and ſo by conſequence, Arts them- 
felves are often perſecuted by Aſinos, that is by Laws, 
which do condemn them, and prohibit Men to uſe 
them. Nevertheleſs they are hid and retained  eyery 
where, finding lurking holes and places of Receipt, 
which was well obſerved by Tacitus.of the Mathema- 
rictans and Figure-flingers of his time, in a thing not 
fo much unlike ; Genus Hominum quod in Civitate _—_— 
femper &> rvetinebitur & wetabitur, There 1s a kind of 
Men that will always abide in our City, though al- 
ways forbidden. And yet notwithſtanding unlawful 
and curious Arts of what kind ſoever, in trat of 
time, when they cannot perform what they promiſe, 
do fail from the good Opinion that was held of them, 
(no otherwite than Tearns fell down from the Skies, ) 
they grow to be contemned and ſcorned, and fo pe- 
ih by too much Oftentation. And to fay the Truth, 

they 
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they are not ſo happily ſtrairened by the Reins of Law, 
as bewrayed by their own Vanity. 


ERICTHONIUS, or Impoſture. 


He Poets Fable that Vulcan folicited Minerva for 

her Virginity, and impatient of denial, with an 
inflamed deſire offered her violence, but in ſtruggling 
his Secd fell upon the Ground, whereof came Eri&ho- 
nius, Whoſe Body from the middle upward, was of a 
comely and apt proportion, but his Thighs and Legs 
like the tail of an Ee!, ſmall and deformed. To which 
Monſtroſity he being conſcious, became the firſt in- 
ventor of the uſe of Chariots, whereby that part of 
his Body which was well proportioned might be ſeen, 
and the other which was ugly and uncomely might be 
hid. 

This ſtrange and prodigious Fiction may ſeem to 
ſhew that Art which (for the great uſe it hath of Fire) 
is ſhadowed by Vulcan, although it labour by much 
ſtriving with corporeal ſubſtances to force Nature, and 
to make her ſubje& to it, (ihe being for her induſtri- 
ous Works rightly repreſented by Minerva ; ) yet fel- 
dom or never attains the end it aims at, but with much 
ado and great pains (wreſtling as it were with her) 
comes ſhort of its purpoſe, and produceth certain im- 
perfe&t Births and lame Works, fair to the Eye, but 
weak and defective in uſe, which many Impoſtors 
(with much ſubtilty and deceit) ſer to view, and car- 
ry .about, as it were in triumph, as may for the moſt 
part be 'noted in Chymical productions, and other 
Mechanical ſubtilties and novelties, eſpecially when 
(rather perſecuting their intent, than reclining their Er- 
rors) they rather ſtrive to overcome Nature by force, 
than ſue tor her Embracements by due obſequiouſneſs 
and obſervance. 

DEUCALION, 
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DEUCALION, or Reflitution. 


"THe Poets ſay, that (the People of the Old World 


being deſtroyed by a general Deluge) Deucalicn 


and Pyrrha were only left alive ; who praying with 
fervent and zealous devotion, that they might know 
by what means to repair Mankind, had anſwer from 
an Oracle that they ſhould obtain what they deſired, 
if taking the Bones of their Mother they caſt them be- 
hind their - Backs ; which at firſt ſtruck them with 
-great amazement and deſpair, ſeeing (all things be- 
ing defaced by the Flood) it would be an endleſs 
work to find thetr Mothers Sepulchre, but at length 
they underſtood that by Bones the Stones of the Earth 
(ſeeing the Earth was the Mother of all things) were 
ſignified by the Oracle, 


This Fable ſeems to reveal a ſecret of Nature, and 


to corre an error familiar to Men's conceits : For 
through want of knowledge Men think that things 
may take renovation and reſtauration from their pu- 
trefaction ' and dregs, no otherwiſe than- the Phenix 
- from the Aſhes, which in no caſe can be admitted 
{aing ſuch kind of Materials, when they have fulfille, 
their periods,are unapt for the beginnings of ſuch things : 
= muſt therefore look back to more common Princi- 
ples. 


NEMESIS, or the Vicifſitude of things. 


EMESIS is faid to be a Goddeſs venerable unto 

all, but to be feared of none but Potentates and 
Fortunes favourites. She is thought to be the Daugh- 
terof Oceanus and' Nox. She is pourtraicted with Wings 
on her Shoulders, and on her Head a Coronet j bear- 
ing 
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ing in her Right Hand a Javelin of 4ſh, and in her 
lett a Pitcher with the ſimilitudes of </#£rhiopians en- 
graven on it; and laſtly, ſhe is deſcribed ſitting on an 
Hart. : : 

'The Parable may be thus unfolded. Her name Ne- 
eſis doth plainly ſignifie Revenge or Retribution, her 
office and adminiſtration being (like a Tribune of -the 
People) to hinder the conſtant and perpetual felicity 
of happy Men, and to interpoſe her word, weto, I 


| forbid the continuance of it ; that is, not only to 


chaſtiſe Infolency, but to intermix proſperity (though 
harmleſs and in a mean) with the Viciflitudes of ad- 
verſity, as if it were a cuſtom, that no mortal Man - 
ſhould be admitted to the Table of the Gods but for 
ſport. Truly when I read that Chapter, wherein Cai- 
us Plinius hath collected his misfortunes and miſeries of 
Auguſtus Ceſar, whom of all Men I thought the moſt 
happy, who had alſo a kind of Art to uſe and enjoy 
his Fortune, and in whoſe mind might be noted neither 
pride, nor lightneſs, nor niceneſs, nor diforder, nor 
melancholy, (as that he had appointed a time to die of 
his own accord,) I then deemed this Goddeſs to be great 
and powerful, to whoſe Altar ſo worthy a Sacrifice as 
this was drawn. 

The. Parents of this Goddeſs were Oceanus and Nox, 
that is, the Viciflitude of things and Divine Judgmenr 
obſcure and ſecret: For the alteration of things are 
aptly. repreſented' by the Sea, in reſpe& of the conti- 
nual Ebbing and Flowing of it, and hidden Provi- 
dence is well ſet forth by the Night-: For even the 
Nocturnal Nemeſis (ſeeing Humane judgment differs 
much from Divine) was ſeriouſly obſerved by the 
Heathen. 


Virgil Xneid. lib. 2. 
—— Cadit & Ripvuens juſt iſſunus unus, 
Qui fuit ex Tuucris, & ſervantiſſimus &qu, 
Diis aliter wviſum 


That 
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That day, by m—_—_ force, was Ripheus ſlain 
So juſt and ſtri& obferver of the Law, 

As Troy within her, Walls, did not contain 
A better Man : Yet God then good it ſaw. 


She is deſcribed with Wings, becauſe the changes of 
things-are.ſo ſudden, as that they are ſeen before fore- 
ſeen: For ih the Records of all Apes, we find it for 
the moſt part true, that great Potentates, and wiſe 
Men, have periſhed by thoſe misfortunes which they 
moſt contemned ; as niay be obſerved in Marcus Cicero, 
who being admoniſhed by Decins Brutus of Oftawins Cu- 
ſar's hypocritical friendſhip 4nd hollow-heartednels to- 
wards him, returns this anſwer, Te autem, mi Brute, 
ſicut debeo, amo, quod iſtud quicquid eſt nugarum me ſcire 
voluiſti: I muſt ever acknowledge my ſelf (Dear Brutus) 
beholden to thee, in love, for that thou haſt been 1{o 
careful to acquaint me with that which I eſteem but as 
a needleſs trifle to be doubted. | 

Nemeſis is alſo adorned with a Coronet, to ſhew the 
envious and malignant diſpoſition of the vulgar, for 
when Fortunes Favouritesand great Potentates come to 
ruine, then do the common People rejoyce, ſetting, 
as it were, a Crown upon the head of Revenge. 

The Javelin in her right hand points at thoſe whont 
ſhe actually ftrikes and pierceth through. 

And before thoſe, whom ſhe deſtroys not in their 
— and misfortune, ſhe ever preſents that black 
and diſmal ſpectacle in her left hand: for queſtionleſs 
to Men ſitting as it were upon the Pinacle of Profperi- 
ty, the thoughts of Death and painfulneſfs of ſickneſs 
and misfortunes,. perfidiouſneſs of Friends, treachery 
of Foes, change of Eſtate, and ſuch like, ſeem as ugly 
to the Eye of their Meditations, as thoſe e£rhiopians 

ictured in Nemeſis her Pitcher. Virgil in deſcribing the 

attel of Aﬀium, ſpeaks thus elegantly of Cleopatra. 


Regina 
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Regina in medi patrio wocat agmina feſtro 
Nec dum etiam gerninos a tergo reſpicit angues, 


The Queen amid'ft this hurly-burly fands, 

And with her Countrey Timbrel calls her Bands ; 
Not ſpying yer, where crawl'd behind her Back, 
Two deadly Snakes with Venom ſpeckled black. 


But nor long after, which way ſoever ſhe turned, 
Troops of e&thiopians were ftill before her Eyes. 

Laſtly; It is wiſely added, ' That Nemeſis rides upon 
an Hart, becauſe a Hart is a moſt lively Creature. 
And albeit, it may be, that ſuch as are cut off by Death 
in their Youth prevent and ſhun the power of Nem:fis ; 
yer doubtleſs ſuch, whoſe profperity and power conti- 
nue long, are made ſubjet unto her, and lie as it were 
trodden under her Feet, 


ACHELOUS, or, Baitel. 


T is a Fable of Antiquity, that when Hercules and 
{ Achelous as Rivals contended for the Marriage of 
Deianira, the matter drew them to combate, wherein 
Achelons took upon him many divers ſhapes, for fo was 
it in his power' to do, and amongſt others, transfor- 
ming himſelf into the likeneſs of a furious wild Bull, 
aſlaults Hercules and provokes him to fight. But Hercu- 
le;, for all this; ſticking to his old Humane Form, cou- 
rageouſly encounters him, and ſo the Combat goes 
roundly on. But this was the event, That Hercules 
tore away- one of the Bull's Horns, wherewith he be- 
ing mightily daunted and B$rieved, to ranſome his Horn 
again, was contented to give Hereules, in exchange 
thereof, the Amaithean Horn, or Cornu-Copia. 


$ This 
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This Fable hath re'ation unto the Expeditions of 
War, for the Preparations thereof on the defenſive 
part (which expreſt in the Perſon of Achelous) is very 
diverſe and uncertain. But the invading Party is moſt 
common'y of one ſort, and that very ſingle, confifting 
of an irmy by Land, or perhaps of a Navy by Sea. 
Fut for a King that in his own Territory, expects an 
Enemy, his occaſions are infinite. He fortifies 'Towns, 
* he atjembles Men out of the Countreys and Villages, 
he raiſeth Citadels, he buiids and breaks down Bridges, 
he diſpoſeth Garifons, and placeth Troops of Soldiers 
on Patiages of Rivers, on Ports, on Mountains, and 
Ambuſhes in Woods, and is buſied with a multitude of 
other DireRions, infomuch, that every day he preſcri- 
beth new Forms and Orders; and then at. laſt having 
accommodated all things compleat for defence, he then 
rightly reprefents the form and manner of a fierce figh- 
ting Bull. On the other ſide, the Invader his greateſt 
care is, the fear to be diſtreſſed for Vidtuals in an 
Enemy-Country; and therefore affects chiefly to haſten 
on Battel: For it it ſhould happen, that after a Field- 
fight, he prove the Vidtor, and as it were, - break the 
Horn of the Enemy, then certainly this follows, that 
his Enemy being ftricken with Terror, and abaſed in' 
his Reputation, preſently .bewrays his weakneſs, and 
ſeeking to repair his loſs, retires himſelf to fome ſtrong 
hoid, abandoning to the Conqueror the ſpoil and ſack 
of his Country and Cities: which may well be termed 
a Type of the Amaitheas Horn. 


DIGNISUS, or Paſſions. 


TH E Y fay that Semele, Fpiter's Sweer-heart, (ha- 
ving bound her Paramour, by an irrevocable 
Oath, to grant her one Requeſt which ſhe would re- 
guire) deiired that he would accompany her = the 
ane 
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fame form wherein he accompanied Fan: Which he 
granting (as not able to deny) it came to paſs, that 
the miſerable Wench was burnt with Lightning. But 
the Infant which ſhe ,bare in her Womb, Fupirer, the 
Father, took out, and kept it in a gaſh which he cur 
in his Thigh, till the Months were compleat that it 
ſhould be bor. - This burthen made Fupirer ſomewhat 
to limp, whereupon the Child becdnls it was heavy 
and troubleſome to its Father while it lay in his Thigh) 
was called Dicyſas. Being born, it qvas committed 
to Proſerpina for ſome Yyears to be Nurft, and being 
grown up, it had ſuch a Maiden face, as that a Man 
could hardly judge whether ic were a Boy or Girl. He 
was dead alſo, and buried for a time, but afterward 
revived: Being but a Youth, he invented and taught 
the planting and drefling of Vines; the making alfo, 
and uſe of Wine; for which, becoming famous arid re- 
\nowned, he ſubjugated the World, even to the utter= 
moſt bounds of dia. He rode in a chariot drawn 
with Tygers. There danced about him certain defor- 
med Hobgoblins called Cobali, Acratus, and others, yea, 
even the Muſes alfo were fotrie of his Followers. He 
took to Wife Ariadze, forſaken and left by Theſeus. The 
Tree facred unto him was' the Ivy. He was held the 
Inventor and Infticucor of Sacrifices, and Ceremonies, 
and full of Corruption and Cruelty. He had power to 
ſtrike Men with fury and madneſs; for it is reported, 
That at the celebration of his Orgies, two famous 
Worthies, Pentheus and Orphens, were torn in pieces by 
certain. franctick Women, the one becauſe he got upon 
2 Tree to behold their Ceremonies in theſe Sacrifices ; 
the other for making melody with his Harp: And for 
his Gods, they arein a manner the fame with Jupiter's. 

There is ſuch excellent morality couch in this Fable, 
as that Moral Philoſophy affords not better ; for under 
the Perſon of Bacchus is defcribed the nature of Aﬀecti- 
on, Paflion, or Perturbation, the Mother of which 


(though never ſo hurtful) is nothing elſe but che Qb- 
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ject of apparent good in the Eyes of Appetite. And ic 
is always conceived in an unlawful dehire, raſhly pro- 
poundedand obtained, before well underſtood and con- 
ſidered; and when it begins to grow, the Mother of 
it, which is the deſire of apparent good by too much 
fervency, is deſtroyed and periſheth. * Nevertheleſs 
whil it yet it is an- imperfedt Embrio) it is nouriſhed 
and preſerved in the Humane Soul, (which is as it were 
a Father unto it, and repreſented by Fupiter,) but eſpe- 
cially in the inferior part thereof, as in a Thigh, where 
alſo it caufeth t much trouble and vexation, as that 
good determinations and actions are much hindred and 
lamed thereby ; and when it comes ro be confirmed 
by conſent and habit, and breaks out as it were into 
act, it remains yet a while with Proſerpina, as with a 
Nurſe, that is, it ſeeks corners and ſecrer places, and 
as it. were, Caves under Ground, until (the Reigns of 
Shame and Fear being laid aſide in a pampered audaci- 
ouſneſs) it either takes the pretext of ſome Vertue, or 
becomes altogether impudent and ſhameleſs. And itis 
moſt true, that every vehement Paſſion is of a doubtfull 
Sex, as being Maſculine in the firſt Motion, but Femi- 
nine 1n Proticathng, 

It is an excellent Fiction that of Bacchus his revi- 
ving; for Paſſions do ſometimes ſeem to be in a dead 
ſleep, and as it were utterly extin&, but we ſhould not 
think them to be ſo indeed, no, though they lay, as 
it were, in their Grave; for let there be but matter and 
opportunity offered, and you ſhall ſee them quickly to 
revive again. | 

The invention of Wine is wittily aſcribed unto him ; 
every affection being ingenious and skilful in finding 
our that which brings nouriſhment unto it ; and indeed, 
of ail things known to Men, Wine is moſt powerful 
and efficacious to excite and kindle Paſlions of what 
on ſoever, as being in a manner common Nurſe to 
themal:, 


Again, 
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Again, his conquering of Nations, and undertaking 
infinite Expeditions 1s an elegant device ; for Deſire 
never reſts content with what it hath, but with an in- 
finite and unfatiable Appetite ſtill covers and gapes af- 
ter mere. 

His Chariot alſo is well ſaid tobe drawn by Typers ; 
for as ſoon as any affection ſhall from going a foot, be 
advanced to ride in a Chariot, and ſhall captivate rea- 
ſon, and lead her in a triumph, it grows cruel, unta- 
med, and fierce again{t whatſoever withſtands or op- 
poſeth it. | 

It is worth the noting alſo, that thoſe ridiculous Hob- 
goblins are. brought in dancing about his Chariot ; for 
every Paſlion doth cauſe, in the Eyes, Face and Ge- 
fture, certain undecent, and ill-ſeeming, apiſh, and 
deformed motions; fo that they who in any kind of 
Paſſion, as in anger, arrogancy, or love, ſeem giori- 
ous and brave in their own Eyes, do yet appear to 0+ 
thers miſſhapen and ridiculous. 

In that the Muſes are faid to be of his company, it 
ſhews that there is no affe&tion almoſt which is not 
ſoothed by ſome Art, wherein the indulgence of Wits 
doth derogate from the glory of the Muſes, who (when 
they ought to be the Miſtreſs of Life) are made the 
Waiting-maids, of affe&ions. 

Again, where Bacchus is {aid to have loved Ariadne, 
that was rejected by Theſeus ; it is an Allegory of ſpecial 
obſervation; for it is moſt certain, that Paſlions al- 
ways covet and deſire that which Experience forſakes ; 
and they all know (who have paid dear for ſerving 
and obeying their Luſt) thar whether it be honour, 
or riches, or delight, or glory, or knowledge, or any 
thing elſe which they ſeek after, yet are they but 
things caſt off, and by divers Men, in all ages aiter 
experience had utterly rejected and loathed. 

Neither is it without a Myitery, that the Tvy was 
ſacred to- Bacchus ; for the Ap.lication hoids, Firſt, in 
that the Ivy remains green in Winter. Secondiy, In 
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that it ſticks to, embraceth, and overtoppeth ſo many dij- - - 


vers Bodies, as Trees, Walls, and Edifices. "Touching 
the firſt, every Paſſion dath by reſiſtance and relucta- 


tion, and as it were by Antiperi#fafis (like the Ivy of. 


the cold Winter,) grow freih and luſty. And as for 
the other, every predominate Aifedtion doth again 
(like the Ivy) embrance and limit all Humane Adti- 
ons and Determinations, adhering and cleaving faſt unto 
them. EW | 

Neither is it a wonder, that ſuperſtitious Rites and 
Ceremonies were attributed unto Bacchus, ſecing every 
giddy headed humour keeps in a manner Revel-rout in 
falſe Reiigions ; or that the caufe of Madneſs ſhould be 
aſcribed unto him, feeing every affection is by Nature 
a ſhort. fury, which (if it grow vehement, and become 
habitual) concludes in madneſs. | _ | 

Concerningthe rending and diſmembring of Pentheus 
and Orpheus, the Parable is plain, for every preva- 
lent afteftion is - outrageous and fevere, and againſt 
curious inquiry , and wholfome and free admoniti- 


Cn. 

Laſftty, That confuſion of Fupiter and Bacchus, their 
Perſons may be well transferred to. a Parable, fecing 
noble and famous Ads, and remarkable and glorious 
Merits, do ſometimes proceed from Vertue, and well 
ordered Reafon and Magnanimity, andſometimes from 
a ſecret Aﬀection, and hidden Paſſion, which are ſo 
dignified with the celebrity of Fame and Glory, that a 
Man can hardly diſtinguiſh between the Acts of Bacches, 
and the Gelits of Jupiter. | | 


ATALANTA, or Gain. 


TALANTA, who was reputed to excel in {witt- 
k. neſs, would needs chailenge Hippomenes at A 
ach in running. The conditions of the prize were 
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theſe : That if Hippomenes won the Race, he ſhould 
eſpouſe Aralanta ; f; he were out-run, that .then he 
ſhould forfeit his Life. And in the Opinion of all, the 
victory was thought aſſured of Aralanra's fide, being 
famous, as ſhe was, for her matchleſs and inconguera- 
ble ſpeed, whereby ſhe had been the bane of many. 
Hippomenes therefore bethinks him how to deceive her 
by a trick, and in that regard provides three Golden 
Apples or Balls, which he purpoſely carried about him. 
The Race is begun, and 4talante gets a good ſtart be- 
fore him. He ſeeing himſelf thus caſt behind, being 
mindful of his device, throws one of his Golden Balls 
before her, and yet not outright, but ſomewhat of the 
one ſide, both to make her linger and aiſo- to draw 
her out of the right courſe : She, out of a Wamaniſh 
defire, (being thus enticed with the beauty of the 
Golden Apple) leaving her dire&t Race, runs atide, 
and ſtoops to catch the Ball, Hippomenes the while holds 
on his- courſe, getting thereby a great ftart, and leaves 
her behind him : But ſhe by her own natural ſwift- 
neſs, recovers her loſt time, and gets before him a- 
gain. But Hippomenes ſtill continues his ſleight, and both 
the ſecond and third times caſt out his Balls, thoſe in- 
ticing delays; and fo by craft, and not by his activity, 

wins the Race and Yidory. hr 
This Fable ſeems Allegorically. to demonſtrate a no- 
table conflict berween Art and Nature ; for Art (fig- 
nified by Atalanta) in its work (if it be nor lected and 
hindred) is far more fwift than Nature, more ſpeedy 
in pace, and ſooner attains the end it aims at, ' which 
3s manifeſt aimoſt in every effe&t : As you may ſez 
it in Fruit-trees, whereof thoſe that grow of a Kernel 
are long ere they bear, but fuch as are grafted on a 
Stock a great deal fooner. You may ſee it in Clay, 
which in the generation of Stones, 1s long ere it be- 
come hard ; but in the burning of Bricks, is very 
quickly aifeted. Alſo in Moral Patlages you may 
obſerve, that it is a long time &'re (by the benefit of 
S 4 Nature) 
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Nature) ſorrow can be afſuaged, and comfort attain- 
ed ; whereas Philoſophy. (which is, as it were, Art of 
Living) tarries not the leiſure of time, but doth it in- 
ftantly, and out of hand ; and yet this Prerogative 
and ſingular agility of Art is hindred by certain Gol- 
den Apples to the infinite prejudice of Humane pro- 
ceedings : For there is not any one Art or Science 
which conftantly perſeveres in a true and lawful courſe, 
till it come to the propoſed End or Mark ; but ever 
and anon makes flops after good beginnings, leaves the 
Race, and turns atide to Profit and Commodity, like 
Atalanta. 


Declinat curſus, aurumque wolubile tollis, 


Who doth her courſe forſake, 
Tl.e Rolling Gold to take. 


And therefore it is no wonder that Art and not the 
power to conquer Nature, and by Pa&tor Law of Con- 
queſt, to kill and deſtroy her ; but on the contrary it 
falls out, that Art becomes fubje& to Nature,and yields 
the Obedience, as a Wife the Husband. 


—_ 
bo —— 


PROMETHEUS, or the State of Man. 


He Ancients deliver, that Prometheus made a Man 

of Ciay, mixt with certain parcels taken from 
divers Animals, who ſtudying to maintain this his 
Work by Art, (that he might not be accounted a foun- 
der only, but Propagator of Humane kind) ſtole up 
to Heaven with a bundle of Twigs, which he kindletl 
at the Chariot of the Sun, came down again, and 
communicated it with Men : and yet they ſay, ("That 
notwithſlanding this excellent work of his,) he was 
requited with Ingratitude, in @ treacherous Confpira- 
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ey : For they accuſed both him and his Invention to 
Fupiter, which was not fo taken as was meet it ſhould, 
for the Information was pleaſing to Fupiter, and, all 
the Gods. And therefore in a merry Mood, granted 
unto Men, not only the ufe of Fire, but perpetual 
youth alſo,a Boon moſt acceptable and defirable. They 
being, as it were, over joyed, did fooliſhly lay this 
Gift of the Gods upon the back of an Aſs, who be- 
ing wonderfully oppreſs'd with Thirſt, and near a 
Fountain, was told by a Serpent (which had: the cu- 
ftody. thereof) that he ſhould not drink, unleſs he 
would promiſe to give him the Burthen that was on 
his Back. The ſilly Aſs accepted the condition, and 
ſo the reſtauration of Youth (fold for a draught of 
Water) paſt from Men to Serpents. But Prometheus 


- full of Malice, being reconciled unto Men, after they 


were fruſtrated of their Gift, but in: a Chafe yet with 
Fupiter, feared not ito uſe deceit in Sacrifice : For ha- 
ving killed two Bulls, and in oneof their Hides wrapp d 
up the Fleſh and Fat of them both, and in the other 
only the Bones, with a great ſhew of Religious Devo- 
tion, gave Fapiter his choice, who (deteſting his Fraud 
and Hypocriſie, but taking an occaſion of Revenge) 
choſe that which was ſtopp'd with Bones, and fo turn- 
ing to Revenge (when he ſaw that the Infolency of 
Prometheus would not be repreſſed, but by laying ſome 
grievous Afﬀiiction upon Mankind, in the forming of 
which, he ſo much bragged and boaſted) commanded 
Vulcan to frame a goodly beautiful Woman, which 
being done, every one of the Gods beſtowed a Gift 
on her ; whereupon ſhe was called Pandora. To this 
Woman #®they gave, in her hand, a goodly Box full of 
all Miſeries and Calamities, only in the bottom of it 
they put Hope ; with this Box ſhe comes firſt ro Pro- 
metheus, thinking to- catch him , if peradventure he 
ſhould accepr it at her hands, and ſo open it : which 
he nevertheleſs, with good Providence and Foreſight 
refuſed. Whereupon jhe goes to Epimerbeus (who, 

| though 
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though Brother to Prometheus, yet was of a much dif- 
fering Diſpoſition). and offers this Box unto him, who 
without delay took it, and raſhly opened it ; but 
when he ſaw that a!l kind of Miſeries came flutter- 
ing about his Ears, being wiſe too late, with great 
ſpeed and earneſt endeavour clapt on the Cover, and 
o with much ado retained Hope ſitting alone in the 


bottom ; at laſt Fupite laying many and grievous 


Crimes to Prometheus his charge - (as that he had ſtoln 
Fire from Heaven, that in contempt of his Majeſty, 
he facrificed a Bull's Hide ſtuff'd with Bones, that he 
ſcornfully rejeted his Gift, and beſides ali this that 
he offered violence to Pallas) caſt him into Chains, 
and doom 'd him te perpetual Torment : and by F«- 
piters Command, was brought to the Mountain Caw- 
caſus, and there bound faſt to a Pillar that he could 
not ſtir ; there came 8n Eagle alſo, that every day 
fat tyring upon his Liver and waſted it, but as much 
as was eaten in the day, grew again in the Night, that 
Matter for Torment to work upon might never decay. 
But yet they ſay there was an end of this Puniſhment. 
For Hercules crofling the Ocean in a Cup, which the 
Sun gave him, came to Caucaſus, and fer Prometheus at 
liberty, by ſhooting the Eagle with an Arrow. Mare- 


over in ſome Nations there were inſtituted in the ho- 


nour of Prometheus, certain Games of Lamp-bearers, 
in which they that ftrived for the Prize, were wont 
to carry Torches lighted ; which, who fo ſuffered to go 
out, yielded the Place and Vidtory to thoſe that follow- 
ed, and fſo caſt back themſelves; ſo that whoſoever 
came firſt to the Mark with his Torch burning, got the 
Pris. :- . 
' This Fable demonſtrates and preſſeth many true and 
rave Speculations, wherein ſome things have been 
na. well noted, others not ſo much as touch'd. 
Prometheus doth clearly and elegantly ſignifie Prowi- 
dence: For in the Univerſalicy of Nature, the Fabrick 
and Conſtitatioa of Man only was by the Honients 
| | Pick 
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pick'd out and: chaſen, and attributed unto Providence, 
as a peculiar Wark. The reaſon of it ſeems to be, not 
only in that the Nature of Man is capable of a mind 
and underſtanding, which is the Seat of Providence ; 
and therefore it would ſeem ſtrange and incredible, 
that the reeſan and mind ſhould ſo proceed and flow 
from dumb and deaf Principles, as that ic ſhould necef- 
{arily be concluded; the Soul of Man to be endued 
with Pravidence, nat without the example, intention, 
and ſtamp of a greater Pravidence.. But this alſo is 
chiefly propaunded, - that man is -as, it were the Centre 
of the World, in reſpe&t of final Cauſes, fo that if 
Man were not in Nature, all things would ſeem to 
ſtray and' wander without purpoſe, and like ſcattered 
Branches (as they ſay) wichout inclinations to their 


_ end: For all things attend on Man, and he- makes ufe 


of, and gathers Fruit from all Creatures: For the re- 
volutions- and periods of Stars make both for the di- 
ſtinfions of Tims, and the diſtribution of the World's 
ſight. Meteors alfa are referred to prefages of Fempelts ; 
and Winds are ardained, as' well for Navigation, as 
for turning of Mills, and other Engines: And Piancs, 
and Animals of what kind ſoever, are uſeful either for 
Men's Houtes, and places of ſhelter, or for Rayment, 
or for Food, or Medicine, or for eaſe of Labour, or in 
a word, for delight and ſolace ; fo that all things ſeem 
ta work, not for themſelves, bur for Man. 

Neither i it added - without conſideration that cer- 
tain Particles were taken from divers living Creatures, 
and mix'd and tempered with that clayey Maſs, be- 
cauſe it is moſt true that of all things comprehended 
within the compats of the Univerſe, Man is a thing 
moſt mix'd and compounded, infomuch that he was 
welk termed by the Ancients, a- little World ; for al- 
though the Chymicks do, with too. much Curiolity, take 
and wreft the elegancy _ of this Word (Microcoſm) to 
the Letter, contending to find in Man all Minerals, ail 
Vegetables and the reti, or any thing that holds propor- 
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tion with them ; yet this propoſition remains ſound and 
whole, that the Body of Man, of all material Beings is 
found to be moſt compounded, and moſt organical, 
whereby it is enduedand furniſhed with moit admirable 
Vertues and Faculties. And as for ſimple Bodies, their 
Powersare not miany, though certain and violent, as exi- 
ſting without being weakned, diminiſhed or itinted by 
mixture ; for the multiplicity and excellency of Opera- 
tion havetheir reſidence in mixture and compoſition, and 
yet nevertheleſs, Man in his Originals '{eems to be a 
thing unarmed, and naked, and unable to help it ſelf, 
as needing the aid of many things; therefore Prometheus 
made haſte to find out Fire, which ſuppeditates and 
yields. comfort and help in a manner, to all humane 
Wants and Neceflities : fo thar if the Soul be the Form 
of Forms, and if the Hand be the Inſtrument of Inſtru- 


ments; Fire deſerves well to be called the Succour of | 


Succours, or the Help of Helps, which infinite ways 
affords aid and affiſtance too all Labours and Me- 
chanical Arts, and to the Sciences themſelves. 

The manner of ſtealing this fire is aptly deſcribed, 
even from the nature of things : It was, they ſay, by a 
bundle of Twigs held to touch the Chariot of the Sun: 
For twigs are uſed in giving blows or Stripes, to ſigni- 
fe clearly, that fire is engendred by the violent per- 
cuſlion and mutual colliffion of Bodies, by which their 
material- Subſtances are attenuated and fet in Motion, 
and prepared to receive the heat or influence of the 
Heavenly Bodies; and fo in a clandeſtine manner, and 
as it were by ſtealth, may be faid to take and ſnatch 
Fire from the Chariot of the Sun. 

There follows next a remarkable part of the Parable, 
that Men inſtead of Gratulation and Thankſgiving, 
were angry, and © expoſtulated the Matter with Prome- 
theus, infomuch that they accuſed both him and his In- 
vention unto Fupiter, which was ſo acceptable to nim, 
thar he augmented their former Commodities with a 


new Bounty. Seems it not {trange, that Ingraritude 
towards 
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towards the Author of.a Benefit (a Vice that in a man- 
ner contains all other Vices) ſhould find-ſuch Approba- 
tion and Reward? No, it ſeems to be cubarmils: For 
the meaning of the Allegory is this, that Men's out-cries 
upon the defects of Nature and: Art, proceed from an 
excellent diſpoſition ofthe Mind, and turn to their good, 
whereas the ſilencing of them is hateful to the Gods, 
and redounds not ſo much to their Profit : For they 
that infinitely extol Humane Nature, or the knowledge 
they poſſeſs, Dreaking out into a prodigal admiration 
of that they have and enjoy, adoring alſo thoſe Sciences 
they profeſs, would have them: be accounted perfect ; 
they do firſt of all ſhew little Reverence to the divine 
Nature, by equalizing, in a manner, their own De- 
fects with God's Perfection: Again, they are wonder- 
fully injurious to Men, by imagining they have attai- 
ned the higheſt ſtep of knowledge, (reſting themſelves 
contented, ſeek no further. On the contrary, ſuch 
as bring Nature and Art to the Bar with Accuſations, 
and Bills of Complaint againſt them, are indeed of 
more true and moderate Judgments : For they are ever 
in Action, ſeeking always to find out new Inventions. 
Which makes me much to wonder at the fooliſh and in- 
conſiderate Diſpoſitions of ſome Men, who (making 
themſelves Bond-ſlaves to the Arrogancy of a few) have 
the Philoſophy of the Peripateticks (containing only a 
Portion of Grecian Wildom, and that but a ſmall one 
neither) in ſo great eſieem, that they hold it, not only 
an unprofitable, but a ſuſpicious, and almoſt heinous 
thing, to lay any imputation of Imperfection upon it. I 
approve rather of Empedocles his Opinion who like a 
Mad-man, and of Demecritus his Judgment, who with 
great moderation compiained how that all things were 
involved in a Miſt) that we knew nothing, that we 
diſcerned 1.othing, that Truth was drowned in the 
depths of Obſcuricy, and that falſe things were wonder- 
ful.y joined and intermix d with true (as for the new 
Academy that exceeded all mealure) than oithe con- 
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fident and pronunciative School of Ariforle. Let Men 


therefore be admoniſhed, that by acknowledging the 


ImperfeQtion of Nature and Art, they are grateful to 
the Gods, and ſhall thereby obram new Benefits and 
aver Favours at their bountiful Hands, and the Ac- 
cufation of Primetheys their Author and Mafter (though 
bitter and rehement) will conduce*more to their Pro- 
fir; than} to the effuſe m the congratulation of his In- 
yention: For in a Word the opinion of havingenough, 
is to be acconnted dne of the greateſt Cauſes of having 
oO b Ts 
Now 4s touching the kind of Gift which Men are 
faid ro have received in reward of their. Accufation 
(to- wit, an ever-fading Flower of Youth) it is to 
fhew, 'that the Anciems- ſeemed not to deſpair of ar- 


raining the skiill by Means and Medicines, to put off 


Old Age, and ro pio0'ong Life, but this to be numbred 
rather among ſuch things (having been once happily 
atrained wnto) are now through 's Negligence and 
Careleſnefs, utterly periſhed and foſt ; than among ſuch 
as have been always dented and never granted: For 
they tignifie and ſhew, that by Aenean che true uſe 
of - Fire, and by a good and ſtern accuſation and con- 
victon of the Errors of Art, the Divine Bounty is 
not wanting unto Men in the obtaining of fuch Gifts, 
buc Men are wanting to themſelves in laying this Gift 
of 'the Gods upon the back of a filly flow-paced Afs, 
which may ſeem to be Experience, a ſtupid thing, 
arid full of Delay : From whoſe leiſurely and Snail- 
like-pace, proceeds that complaint of Life's brevity, 
and Arts length. And to fay the Truth, I am of this 
opinion, that thoſe two Faculties, Dogmatical and Em- 
perical, are not as yet well joined and coupled toge- 
ther, but as new Gifts of the Gods impoſed either up- 
on Philoſophical Abſtrations, as upon a flying Bird, 
or upon ſlow and dull Experience, as upon an Afs, 
And yet methinks, I would not entertain an ill con- 
ceit of this Aſs, if it meet not for the _ > 
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Travel and Thirſt : For T am: perfwaded, that who fo 
conſtantly goes on, by the conduct of Experience as 
by a certain Rule and Method, and not covers to meet 
with ſuch Experiments by the way, as conduce either 
to gain or ofſtentation, (to obtain which, he muſt be 
fain to lay down, and ſell this Burthen) may proveno 
unfit Porter to bear this new addition of divine Muni- 
ficence. - 

Now, in that this Gift is ſaid to paſs from Men to Ser- 
pents, it may ſeem. to. be. added to the Fable for orna- 
ment-ſake in- a manner, unleſs it were inſerted to ſhame 
Men, that having the uſe of that Caleſtial Fire, and 
of ſo many Arts, are not able to get unto themſelves 
ſuch things as Nature it ſelf beftows upon many other 
Creatures. | £ 

Bur that ſudden reconciliation of Men to Promethens, 
after they were fruſtrated of their hopes, contains a 
profitable and wife Note, thewing the levity and te- 
merity of Men in new Experiments ; for if they have 
not preſent Succeſs, an{werable to their expectation, 
with too ſudden haſt defiſt from that they began, and 
with precipitancy returning to their former experiments, 
are reconciled to them again. - 

The ftate of Man, in refpe&t of Arts, and ſuch things 
as concern the Iacelle&, being now deſcribed, the Pa- 
rable paſſeth to Religion : For after the planting of 
Arts, follows the ſetring of Divine Principles, ' which 
Hy pocriſie hath over-ſpread and polluted. By thae two- 
foid Sacrifice therefore is elegantly ſhadowed out the 
Perſons of a trae: Religious Man, and an Hypocrite. 
In the one is contained Fatnefs, which (by reaſon of 
the Inflammation and Fumes thereof,) is called, The 
Portion of God ; by which his Aﬀection and Zeal, (tend- 
ing to Gods Glory, and aſcending towards Heaven) 
is tignified. In him alſo are contained the Bowels of 
Charity, and in him is found that good and whole- 
lome Fleſh, Whereas in the other, there is nothing 

but 
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but dry and naked Bones ; which nevertheleſs, do ſtuff 
up the Hide, and make it appear like a fair and good- 
ly Sacrifice : By this may: be well meant thoſe exter- 
nal and vain Rites, and-empty Ceremonies by which 
Men do oppreſs and fill up the ſincere Worſhip of 
God, things compoſed rather for oftentation, than any 
way conducing to trueiPiety. Neicher do they hold 
it ſufficient to offer ſuch mock-Sacrifices unto God, 
except they alſo lay; them'before him, as if he had cho- 
ſen and. beſpoke them. - Certainly the Prophet in the 
perſon of God, doth thus expoſtulate concerning this 
Choice, Iſa. 58. 5. Num tandem hoc eſt illud Fejunium 
guod ELEGTI, ut homo animam ſuam in diem unum affli 
_ gat, &* :caput inſtar junceti.demittat ? Is-it ſuch a Faſt, 
that T have choſen, that a Man ſhould affli& his Soul for 
a day, and tobow down his head like a Bulruſh ? 

Having now touch'd the Stare of Religion, the Pa- 
rable converts it felf to. the Manners and Conditions 
of humane Life. - And it is a common, but apt inter- 
pretation, by Pandora. to be meant pleaſure and volup- 
tuouſneſs ; which (when the civil Life, is pamper d 
with too much Art, and: Culture, and Superfluity,) is 
ingendred, as it were, by the efficacy of Fire, and 
therefore the work of Voluptuouſneſs 4s attributed unto 
Vulcan, who alſo himſelf- doth repreſent - Fire. From 
this do infinite Miſeries, together with too late repen- 
tance, proceed, and overflow the Minds, and Bodies, 
and Fortunes of. Men, and that not only in reſpect of 
particular Eſtates, -but-even over Kingdoms and Com- 
monwealths ; for from this Fountain have Wars, Tu- 
mults, and Tyrannies derived their Original. 

But it would be worth the Labour to conſider how 
elegantly and proportionably this Fable doth delineate 
ewo Conditions ; or (as I may fay) two Tables or 
Examples of humane Life, under the Perſons of Pro- 
metheus, or Epimetheus ; for they that are of Epimerheus 
his SeR, are improvident, not foreſceing what may 


come to paſs hereafter ; eſteeming char beſt which 
ſeems 


- 
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ſeems moſt ſweet for the preſent ; whence it happens, 
that they are overtaken with many milſeries, difficulties, 
and calamities, and ſo lead their Lives almoſt in per- 
petual affliction ; but yet'notwithſtanding they pleaſe 
their Fancy, and out of ignorance” of the paſſages of 
things, do entertain many vain hopes in their mind, 
whereby they ſometimes (as with ſweet Dreams) ſo« 
lace themſelves, and ſweeten the Miſeries cf their Life. 
But they that are Prometheus his Scholars, are Men en- 
dued with Prudence, foreſecing things to come, -wa- 
rily ſhunning, and avoiding many Evils and Misfor- 
runes. But to theſe their good Properties, they have 


alſo annexed, that they deprive themſelves; and de- 


fraud their Genius of many lawful Pleaſures, and divers 
Recreations, and (which is worſe,) they vex, and tor- 
ment themſelves with cares and troubles, and inteſtine 
fears ; for being chained ro the Pillar of Neceſlity, 
they are afflicted with innumerable cogitations, (which, 
becauſe they are very ſwift, may be firly compared 
to an Eagle,) and thoſe griping, and as it were, gnaw- 
ing and' devouring the Liver, unleſs ſometimes, as it 
were, by Night, it may be they get a little recreation, 
and eaſe of Mind ; but fo, as that they are again ſud- 

denly aſſaulted with freſh anxieties and fears. 
Therefore this Benefit happens to but a very few 
of either condition, that they ſhould retain the Com- 
modities of Providence, and free themſelves from the 
Miſeries of Care and Perturbation ; neither indeed 
can any attain unto it, but by the athiſtance of Her- 
cules, that is, Fortitude , and Conſtancy of Mind, 
which is prepared for every Event and armed in all 
Fortunes, foreſeeing without fear, enjoying without 
loathing, andſuffering without Impatience. Ir is worth 
the noting alſo, that this Vertue was not natural to 
Prometheus, but adventitial, and from the indulgence 
of another ; for no in-bred and natural Fortitude is 
able to encounter with theſe Miferies. Moreover, this 
Vertue was received and brought unto him from the 
IT remateſt 
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remoteſt part of the Ocean, and from the Sun, that 15, 
from Wiſdom, as from the Sun ; and from the Medi- 
tation of Inconſtancy, or of the Waters of humane 
Life, as from the failing upon the Ocean ; which two 
Virgil hath well conjoyned in theſe Verſes ; 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas : 
Ouique metus omnes, & inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, ſtrepitumq; Acherontis avari. 


Happy is he that knows the cauſes of things : 
And that with dauntleſs courage treads upon 
All Fear and Fates, relentleſs 'Threatnings, 
And greedy Throat of roaring Acheron. 


Moreover, it is elegantly added for the conſolation 
and confirmation of Men's Minds, that this noble He- 
ro crols'd the Ocean in a Cup or Pan, left peradven- 
ture, they might too much fear that the ſtraits and 
frailty of their Nature will not be capable of this For- 
titude and Conftancy. Of which. very thing Seneca 
well conceived, when he ſaid, Magnum eff habere ſimul 
fragilitatem hominis, &* ſecuritatem Dei. It is a great 
matter for Humane Frailty and Divine Security to be 
one and the ſelf-lame time, in one and the ſeif-ſame 
Subject. | 

But now we are to ſtep back a little again to that, 
which by premeditation paſt over, left a Breach ſhould 
be made in thoſe things that were fo link d together. 
That therefore which I could touch here, is chat laſt 
Crime imputed to Prometheus, about ſeeking to bereave 
Minerva of her Virginity : For queſtionieſs, it was 


this hainous offence that brought that puniſhment of 


devouring his Liver, upon him ; which is nothing elſe 
but to ſhew, that when we are puft up with too much 
Learning and Science, they go about oftentimes to 
make even Divine Oracles ſubject to Sence and Rea- 
fon ; whence moſt certainly tollows. a continual di- 

{traction, 
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fraction, and reſtleſs griping of the Mind; wemuſtthere” 
fore with a ſober, and hamble Judgment, diftinguith be- 
tween Humanity, and Divinity, and between the Ora- 
cles of Senſe, andthe Myſteriesof Faith unleſs an Heretical 
Religion, and a commentitious Philoſophy te pleaſling 
unto us. | cn. | | 
Laſtly, it remains that we ſay ſomethingof the Games 
of Prometheus, performed with burriing Torches, which 
again harh reference to Arts and Sciences, as that fire, 
in whoſe Memory, and Celebration , . theſe Games 
were inſtituted, and it contains in it a moſt wiſe ad- 
monition, that the, perfection of Sciences. to be ex- 
peed from Succeflion, not from the nimbleneſs and 
promptneſs of one - ohly Author 3 for they that are 
nimbleſt in Courſe, and ſtrongeſt in Contention, yet 
happily have not the luck to keep Fire ſtill - in their 
Torch ; ſeeing it may be as well extinguiſhed by run- 
ning too faſt, as by going to ſlow. And this run- 
ning and contending with Lamps, ſeems long ſince to 
be intermitted, ſeeing. all Sciences ſeem even. now to 
flouriſh moſt in their firſt Authors, Ariſtotle, Galen, Ex- 
clid, and Ptolomy ; Succeſtion having neither effeted, 
nor almoſt attempted any great Matter. It were there- 
fore to be wiſhed, that theſe Games; in honour of 
Prometheus, or Humane Nature, were again reftored, 
andthat Matters ſhould receive ſucceſs by Combate and 
Emulation, and not hangupon any one Man'sſparkling 
and ſhaking Torch. Men. thereforeareto be admoniſhed 
to rouſe up their Spirits, and try their ſtrengths and turns, 
and not refer all to the Opinions and Brains of a few. 

And thus have I delivered that which I thought good 
to obſerve out of this ſo well known, and common 
Fable ; and yer IT will not deny, but that there may 
be Tome things in it, which have an admirable con- 
{ent with the Myſteries of Chriſtian Religion , and 
eſpecially that Sailin of Hercules in a Cup, (to ſet Pro- 
metheus at liberty,) ms to repreſent an Image of the 
Divine Word; coming in Fleſh, as in a frail _, tO 

2 redeem, 
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redeem Man from the Slavery of Hel. ButT have in- 


terdicted my Pen all liberty in this kind, leſt I ſhould - 


uſe ſtrange Fire at the Altar of the Lord. 


SCYILLAand IC ARUS, or the 
Middle-way. 


EDIOCRITY, or the Middle-way, is moſt 


commended in Moral Actions ; in Contempla- 
tive Sciences, not ſo celebrated ; though no leſs pro- 
fitable and commodious ; but in Political Employ- 
ments, to be uſed with great heed and jugdment. The 
Ancients by the way, preſcribed by Icarus, noted the 
Mediocrity of Manners ; and by the way between 
Scylla and Charybdis (ſo famous for difficulty and dan- 
ger,) the Mediocrity. of intellectual Operations. | 

Icarus being to croſs the Sea by flight, was command- 
ed by his Father, that he ſhould fly neither roo high 
nor too low ; \for his Wings being joined with Wax, if 
he ſhould mount too high, it was to be feared left the 
Wax would melt by the heat of the Sun ; and if too 
low, leſt miſty Vapours of the Sea would make it leſs 
tenacious ; bur hein a youthful jollity ſoaring too high, 
fell down headlong, and periſhed in the Water. 

The Parable is eaſie and vulgar ; for the way of Ver- 
tue lies ig a dire& path between exceſs and defet. 
Neither is it a wonder that Icarus periſhed by exceſs, 
ſecing that exceſs for the moſt part, 1s the peculiar fault 
of Youth, as defe& is of Ape, and yet of two evil 
and. hurtful ways, Youth commonly makes choice of 
the better, detect being always accounted worſt ; for 
whereas Exceſs contains ſome Sparks of Magnanimity, 
and, like a Bird, claims Kindred of the Heavens, De- 
fect, only like a baſe Worm, crawis upon the Earth. 
Excellently therefore faid Heraclitys, Lumen ficcum, opti- 
ma Anima ; a dry Light is the beſt Soul ; for if the 

Soul 
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Soul contract Moiſture from the Earth is become de- 
generate altogether. Again, on the other ſide,there muſt 
be moderation uſed, that . this Light be ſubtiliz d by 
this laudable Siccity, and not deſtroyed by too much 
fervency. And thus much every Man for the moft 
part knows. 

Now they that would fail between Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis muſt be furniſhed, as well with the skill, as pro- 
{perous ſucceſs in Navigation: for if their Ships fall into 
Scylla they are Split on the Rocks: if into Charybdis 
they are ſwallowed up of a Gulf. 

The Moral of this Parable (which we will but brief- 
ly touch, although it contain matter of infinite Con- 
templation) ſeems to be this: That in every Art and 
Science, and fo in their Rules and Axioms, there be a 
mean obſerved between the Rocks of Diftin&tions, and 
the Gulfs of Univerſalities; which two are famous for 
the Wrack both of Wits and Arts. 


SPHTYNYS, or Science. 


"P HEY fay that Sphynx was a Monſter of divers 
forms, as having the Face and Voice of a Virgin, 
the Wings of a Bird, and the Talons of a Gryphin. His 
abode was in a Mountain near the City of Thebes, he 
kept alſo the High-ways, and uſed to lie in Ambuſh 
for Travellers, and fo to ſurprize them: To whom 
(being in his power) he propounded certain dark and 
intricate Riddles, which were thought to have been gt- 
ven and received of the Muſes. Now if theſe mile- 
rable Captives were not able inſtantly to refolve and in-, 
terpret them in the mid'ſt of their difficulties and doubts, 
jhe would rend and tear them-in pieces. The Coun- 
crey gr.”:ung a long time under this Calamity, the 
Thebans at laſt propounded the Kingdom as a reward 
unto him that could interpret the Riddles of Sp5ynx, 

43 there 
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. there being no other way to deſtroy her: Whereupon, 
Oedipus (a Man of piercing, and deep Judgment, bur 
Maimed and Lame, 'by reaſon of.holes bored in his 
Feer, ) moved with the hope of ſo great a Reward, ac- 
cepted the condition, and determined to put it to the 
hazard; and ſo with an undaunted and bold Spirit, 
preſented himſelf before.the Monſter ; who asked him 
what Creature that was, which after his Birth, wenc 
firſt upon four Feet, next, upon two, then upon three, 
and laſtly, upon faur Feer again ; anſwered forthwith, 
that it was Man; which in-his Infancy, immediately 
after Birth, crawls upon all four, ſcarce venturing to 
creep, ' and not long- after, ftands upright upon ewo 
Feet; then growing old, he leans upon a Staff where- 
with he Supports himſelf, ſo that he may ſeem to have 
three Feet; and at laſt, in decrepid years, his ſtrength 
failing him, he falls groveling again upon four, and lies 
bed-rid. Having therefore by this true Anſwer gotten 
the Victory, he inſtantiy flew this Sphynx, (and laying 
her Body upon an Af, ) leads it, as it were, in Trt- 
umph ; and {o (according to the condition, ) was crea- 
ted King of the Thebans, © © | —_ 
This Fable contains in it no leſs wiſdom than ele- 
gancy, and it ſcems to poinr at Science, efpecially that 
which 1s joyned with practice, for Science may not ab- 
ſurdiy be rermed a Monſter, as being by the ignorani 
and rude multitude always held in admiration. Ir 15 
divers in ſhape and figure, by reaſon of the infinite 
varicty of SubjeRs, wherein it is converſant. A mai- 
den Face and Yoice is attributed unto it for its gracious 
countenance and voiubilitry of Tongue, Wings aread- 
ded, becauſe Sciences and their Inventions do paſs and 
fly from one to another, as it were, in a moment, ſee- 
ing that the Communication of Science is as the kindling 
of ore iight at ancther. Elegantiy ailo it is feigned to 
have tharp and: hooked Tatons, becauſe thy Axiom 
and Arguments of Science do ſo faſten upon the mind, 
2nd fo ftrong:y apprehended and hold it, as that ic ftiy 
| | : not 
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not or evade, which is noted alſo by the Divine Philo- 
ſ{opher, Eccleſ. 12. 12. Verba ſapientam (faith he) ſunt 
rangquam. aculei & weluti clavi in altum defixi. The words 
of the wiſe are like Goads, and Nails driven far in. 

Moreover, all Science ſeems to be placed in ſteep 
and high Mountains ; as being thought to be a lofty 
and high thing, looking down upon ignorance with a 
wks”, Eye. It may be obſerved and ſeen alſo a grear 
way, and far in compals, as things ſet on the tops of 
Mountains. | 

Furthermore, Science may well be feigned to beſet 
the High-way, becauſe which way ſoever we turn in 
this Progreſs and Pilgrimage of Humane Life, we meet 
with ſome marrer or occaſion offered for Contempla- 
tion, 

Sphznx is faid to have received from the Muſes, di- 


_ vers difficult Queſtions and Riddles, and to —_— 


them unto Men, which remaining with the Muſes, are 
free (it may be) from favage cruelty ; for ſo long as 
there is no other end of Study and Meditation, than to 
know, the Underſtanding is not. racked and impriſo- 
ned, but enjoys Freedom and Liberty, and even doubts 
and variety, find a kind of pleaſure and delecarion : 
Burt when once theſe eErigma's are delivered by the 
Muſes to Sphynx, that is, to practice, fo that if it be fol- 
licited and urged by Action, and Eletion, and Deter- 
mination; then they begin to be troubleſome and ra- 
ging ; and unleſs they be reſolved and expedited, they 
do wonderfully torment and vex the minds of Men, 
diſtracting, and in a manner rendrng them into fun- 
dry parts. | 
Moreover, there is always a twofold condition pro- 
pounded with Sphynx her e£nigmaes: To him that doth 
not expound them, diſtraction of mind; and to him 
that doth, a Kingdom ; for he that knows that which 


| he ſought to know, hath attained the end he aimed art, 


and every Artificer aiſo commands over his work. 
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Cf Sphynx her Riddles, they are generally two kinds ; 
ſome concerning the nature of things. others touching 
the nature of Man. So aiſo there are two kinds of 
Empires, as rewards to thoſe that refolve them. The 
one over Nature. the other over Men ; for the proper 
and chief end of true Natural Philoſophy is to com- 
mand and ſway over Natural Beings ; as Bodies, Me- 
dicines, Mechanical Works, and infinite other things ; 
although the >chool (being content with ſuch things 
as are offered, and priding it {elf with Speeches) doth 
negle& realities and works, treading them as it were 
under foot. But that enigma propounded to Oedipus 
(by means of which he obtained the Theban Empire) 
belonged to the Nature of Man : For whoſoever doth 
throughly conſider the Nature of Man, may be in a 
manner the contriver of his own Fortune, and is born 
to command, which is well ſpoken of the Roman's 


Arts: 


Tu regere imperio poputos, Romane, mements. 
He tibt erunt Hirtes -— 


Rom?n remember, that with Scepters awe 
Thy Realms thou rule. Thele Arts let be thy Law, 


. Tt was therefore very appoſlite, that Auguſtus Ceſar 
(wicthner by Premeditation, or by a Chance) bare a 
Sphyux in his Signet : For he (if ever any) was fa- 
mois not only in Political Government, but in all 
the courie of his Fife ; he happily diſcovered many 
new :A.nigmaes COLCerning the Nature of Man, which 
it he had. not done with dexterity and promptneſs, he 
had often-times faln into imminent Danger and De- 
ſtruction. 

Mo:cover, It 15 added in the Fable, that the Body 
of Sphizx, when jhe was overcome, was laid upon an 
Aſs ; which indeed { an elegant Fiction, ſeeing the:e 
i5 zOthing fo acuie and ubltiruſe, but (being well under- 
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ſtood, and' divulged,) may be well apprehended by a 
flow capacity. . 

Neither is it to be omitted, that Sphynx was over- 
come by a Man lame in his Feet ; for when Men are 
too ſwift of Foot, and too ſpeedy of Pace, in hafting 
to Sphynx her eAnigma's, it comes to pals, that (ſhe 
getting the upper hand) their Wits and Minds are ra- 
ther diſtracted by Diſputations, than that ever they come 
to command by Works and Eitects. 


= 


PROSERPINA, or Spirit. 


LUTO, they ſay, being made King of the Infer- 
P nal Dominions, (by that memorable Diviſion,) 
was in deſpair of ever attaining any one of the Su- 
periour Goddeſſes in marriage, eſpecially if he ſhould 
venture to Court them, either with Words, or with 
any amorous Behaviour ; ſo that of neceflity he was 
to lay ſome Plot to get one of them by Rapine : Ta- 
king therefore the. Benefit of Opportunity, he caught 
up Proſezpina (the Daughter of Ceres, a beautiful Vir- 
2in,) as the was gathering Narciſus-Flowers in the Mea- 
dows of Sicily, and carried her away with him in his 
Coach to the Subterranean Dominions ; where ſhe 
was welcomed with ſuch Reſpe&, as that ſhe was ſtiled 
the Lady of Dis. But Ceres, her Mother, when, in 
no place ſhe could find this her only beloved Daugh- 
ter, in a ſorrowftul Humour, and diſtrated beyond 
meaſure, went compailing the whole Earth, with @ 
burning Torch in her hand, to ſeek, and recover this 
her loſt Child. But when ſhe ſaw that all was in vain, 
ſuppoſing peradventure, that ſhe was carried to Hell, 
jhe importuned Fupiter with many Tears and Lamen- 
tations, that ſhe might be reſtored unto her again ; 
and at length, prevailed thus far, Thar it ſhe had ratted 
of nothing in Hell, ſhe thould have leave to bring her 
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from thence. Which Condition was as good as a De- 
nial to her Petition, Proſerpina having already eaten 
three Grains of a Pomegranate : And yer, for all this, 
Ceres gave not over her Suit, bur fell to Prayers and 
Moans afreſh : Wherefore, it was at laſt granted, that 
(the Year being divided) Proſerpina ſhould by alter- 
nate Courſes, remain one ſix Months with her Hus- 
band, and other ſix Months with her Mother. Not 
long after this, Theſeus, and Perithous, in an over-hardy 
Adventure, attempted to fetch her from Pluto's Bed ; 
who, being weary with Travel, and ſitting down up- 
on a Stone in Hell, to reſt themſelves, had not the 
Power to rife again ; but fat there for ever. Profer- 
pina therefore remained Queen of Hell, in whoſe Ho- 
nour there was this great privilege granted, That al- 
though it were enacted, that none that went down 
to Hell ſhould have the power ever to return from 
thence ; yet was this ſingular exception annexed to this 
Law, That if any preſented Proſerpina with a Golden 
Bough, it ſhould be lawful for him to go and come 
at his pleaſure. Now there was but one only ſuch a 
Bough in a ſpacious and ſhady Grave, which was not 
2a Plant neither of it ſelf, but budded from a Tree of 
another kind, like a Rope of Gum, which being plucke 
off, anather would inſtantly ſpring our. 

This Fable ſzems to pertain to Nature, and to dive 
into that rich and plentiful efficacy and variety of 
fubalternal Creatures, from whom whatſoever we have 
is derived, and to them doth again return. 

By Proſerpina, the Ancients meant that #thereal Spi- 
ric, which (being ſeparated from the upper Globe) is 
ſhut up and detained under the Earth (repreſented by 
P/uto) which the Poet well expreſt thus: | 


Sive recens tel{us, ſeducFaque nuper ab alto 
e/Etiere, coonati retincbat ſemina cali, 
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Whether the Youngling Tellus (that of late 
Was from the high-rear d ether ſeparate) 
Did yet contain her Teeming Womb within 
'The living Seeds of Heaven, her nearelt kin. 


This Spirit is feigned to be rapted by the Earth, be- 
cauſe nothing can with-hold ir, when ic hath time and 
leiſure to eſcape. Ir is therefore caught and ſtaid by a 
ſudden contration, no otherwiſe than if a Man ſhould 
20 about to mix Air with Water, which can be done 
by no means, but by a ſpeedy and rapid Apitation, as 
may be ſeen in Froth, wherein the Air is rapted by the 
Water. LY : | | 

Neither is it elegantly added, that Proſerpina was 
Tapt as ſhe was gathering Narciſſus Flowers in the Val- 
leys, becauſe Narciſſus hath his Name from ſlowneſs 
or ſtupidity : for indeed then is this Spirit moſt pre- 
pared and fitted to be ſnatcht by Terreſtrial Matter, 
when it begins to be coagulated, and become as it were 
flown. | | Bis | | 

* Rightly is Proſerpina honoured more than any of the 
other God's Bed-fellows, in being ſtiled the Lady of Dzs, 
becauſe this Spirit doth rule and ſway all things in 
thoſe lower Regions, Plato abiding ftupid and igno- 
rant. | NET | 

This Spiric the power Ccoleftial (ſhadowed by Ce- 
res) ſtrives, with infinite ſedulity, to recover and get 
again : For that Brand or burning Torch of «/#:4er 
(which Ceres carried in her hand) doth doubtleſs {ig- 
nifie the Sun, which enlightneth the whole Circuit of 
the Earth, and would be of greateſt moment to recover 
Proſerpina, if poſiible it might BG. 

But Proſerpma abides {fill ; the Reaſon of which is 
accurately, and excellently propounded in the Condi- 
tions berween Fupiter and Ceres : For, firit, it is moſt 
certain there are two Ways to keep Spirit in tolid and 
tercelirial Matter ; the one by Confipation and Co- 
bSs =o ftru&ion, 
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ſtruction, which ismeer Impriſonment and Conſtraint ; 
the other, by Adminiſtration, or proportionable Nu- 
triment, which it receives willingly, and of its own 
accord: For after that the included Spirit begins to feed 
and nouriſh it ſelf, ic makes no hafte to be gone; but 
1s as 1t were, link'd to irs Earth : And this 1s pointed 


at by Proſerpina hereating of Pomegranate ; which if ſhe. 


had not done, ſhe had long ſince been recovered by 
.Ceres with her Torch, compaſſjng the Earth. Now as 
concerning that Spirit which is in Metals and Minerals, 
it 15 chiefly perchance reſtrained by the foiidity of 
Maſs: But that which is in Plants and Animals, inha- 
bits a porous Body, and hath open Paſſage to be gone, 
, in a manner, as it liſts, were it not that it willingly 
abides of its own accord, by reaſon of the Reliſh it finds 
in its entertainment. The ſecond Condition concerning 
the ſix Months Cuſtom, it is no other than an elegant 
Deſcription of the Diviſion of the Year ; ſeeing this 
Spirit mix'd with Earth, appears above Ground in Ve- 
getable Bodies During the Summer-Months, and in the 
Winter ſinks down again. 

Now as concerning 7Theſeus and Perithoys, and their 
attempt to bring Proſerpina quite away, the meaning of 
it is? that it ofcentimes comes to paſs that ſome more 
ſubti! Spirits deſcending with divers Bodies to the Earth, 
never come to ſuck of any ſubaiternal Spirit, whereby 
to unite it unto them, and ſo to bring it away. But 
on the contrary are coagulated themſelves, and never 
riſe more, that Proſ.rpina ſhouid be by that means aug- 
mented with Inhabitants and Dominion. | 

All that we can fay concerning that Sprig of Gold is 
hardly able to defend us from the violence of the Chy- 
micks. if in this regard they ſet upon us, ſeeing they 
promiſe by that their Elixir ro effect Golden Mountains, 
and the reſtoring of Naturai Bodies, as it were, from 
the Portal of Hell. But concerning Chymiltry, and 
thoſe perpetual Suitors for that Philolophical Elixir, we 
know certainly that their Theory 1s without _ 
an 
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and we ſuſpect that their Practice is alſo without cer- 
tain reward. And therefore (omitting theſe) of this 
laſt part of the Parable, this is my Opinion, Iam indu- 
ced to believe by many Figures of the Ancients, that 
the conſervation and reſtauratiou of natural Bodies, in 
ſome ſort, was not eſteemed by them as a thing im- 
poſlible to be attained, bur.as a thing abfiruſe and full 
of Difficulties, and ſo they ſeem to intimate in this 

lace, when they report that.this one only Sprig was 
Rad among infinite other Trees in a huge and thick 
Wood, which they fteigned to be of Gold, becauſe Gold 
is the Badge of perpetuity, and to be artificially as it 
were inſerted, becauſe this effect is to be rather hoped 
for from Art, than from any Medicine, or ſimple or 
natural means. 


METIS. or Counſel, 


HE Ancient Poets report, that Fupiter took Metis 

'F to Wife, whoſe Name doth plainly ſignifie Coun- 
ſel, and that ſhe by him conceived. . Which when he 
found, not tarrying the time of her deliverance, de- 
vours both her and that which ſhe went withal, by 
which means Fupiter himſelf became with Child, and 
was delivered of a wondrous birth ; for out of his head 
or brain came forth Pal/zs Armed. 
The Senſe of this Fable (which at firſt apprehenſion 
may ſeem monſtrous and abſurd) contains in ita ſecret 
of State,to wit,with whar policy Kings are wont to car- 
ry themſelves towards their Counſellors, whereby they 
may not only preferve. their Authority and Majeſty 
free and entire, but aiſo rhat it may be the more ex- 
tolled and dignified of the Peopie: For Kings being as 
it were tied and coupled in a Nuprial bond to their 
Counſellors, do truly conceive that communicating 
with them about the atfairs of greateſt importance, do 
yet detract nothing from their own Majeſty. But 


whes 
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when any Matter comes to be cenſured or decreed 
(which is a birth) there do they confine and reſtrain 
the liberty of their Councellors ; leſt that which is done 
ſhould ſeem to be hatcht by their Wiſdom and Judg- 
ment. So as at laſt Kings (except it be in ſuch mat- 
ters as are diſtaſtful and maligned, which they always 
will be ſure to put off from themſelves) do aſſume the 
the honour and praiſe of all maiters that are ruminarted 


in Council, arid; as it were, formed in the Womb, 


whereby the reſolution: and execution (which becauſe 
i proceeds from power, 4nd implies neceflity, is ele- 
gantly. ſhadowed under the Figure of Pallas Armed) 
ſhall-feem to proceed wholly from themſelves. Nei- 
ther-ſufficeth it, that it is done by the Authority of 
the King, by his meer will and free applauſe, except 
withal, this be added and appropriated as to iflue out 
of his own Head or Brain, intimating, that out of his 


own Judgment, , Wiſdom, and Ordinance, it was only 


invented and derived. 


The STRENS, or Pleaſures. 


A: HE Fable of the Syrens ſeems rightly to have 
been applied to the pernicious allurements of Plea- 
ſure, but in a very vulgar and groſs manner. And 
therefore to me it appears, that the Wiſdom of the An- 
cients have with a " 4,rek reach or inſight ſtrained dee- 
per Matter out of them, not unlikethe Grapes ill preſs'd; 
from which, though ſome Liquor were drawn, yet 
the beſt was left behind. Theſe Syrexs are faid to be 
the Daughters of Achelous and Terpſichore one of the Mu- 
fes. Who in their firſt being, were winged, but after 
raſhly entring into contention with the Muſes, were by 
them vanquiſhed, and deprived of their Wings. OF 
whoſe pluck d out Feathers the Muſes made themſelves 
Coronets, ſo as ever ſince that time all the Muſes _ 
AETHIE 
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attired themſelves with plumed heads, except Terpſichore 
only, that was Mother to the Syrevs. The Habitation 
of the Syrens was in certain pleaſant Iſlands, from 
whence as foon as out of their Watch-Tower they dif- 
covered any Ships approaching, with their fweet Tunes 
they would firſt entice and ſtay them, and having 
them in their Power would deſtroy them. Neither 
was their Song plain and ſingle, but conſiſting of ſuch 
fariety of melodious Tunes fo fitting and delighting the 
Ears that heard them, as that it raviſhed' and betrayed 
all Paſſengers. And ſo great were the miſchiefs they 
did, that theſe Iſles of the Syrens, even as far off as Man 


| can ken them, appeared all over white with the Bones 


of unburied Carcaſſes. For the remedying of this Mi- 
{ery a double means was at laſt found out; the one by 
Ulyſſes, the other by Orpheus. Ulyſſes (to make experi- 
ment of his Device) cauſed all the Ears of his Company 
to be ſtop'd with Wax, and made himſelf to be bound 
to the Main Maſt, with ſpecial Commandment to his 
Mariners not to be looſed, albeit himſelf ſhould require 
them ſo to do. But Orpheus neglected and difdained to 
be ſo bound, with a ſhrill and ſweet Voice, ſinging 
Praiſes of the Gods to his Harp, ſuppreſs'd the Songs of 

they Syrens, and ſo free'd himlelf from their Danger. 
This Fable hath relation to Men's Manners, and con- 
tains in it a manifeſt and moſt excellent Parable : For 
Pleaſures do for the moſt proceed out of the abun- 
dance and ſuperfluity of all things, and alſo out of 
the delights and jovial contentments of the Mind ; 
the which are wont ſuddenly, as it were, with winged 
Inticements to raviſh and rap mortal Men : But Learn- 
ing and Education brings it ſo to paſs, as that it re- 
ſtrains and bridles Man's Mind, making it ſo.to conſi- 
der the ends and events of Things, as that it clips the 
Wings of Pleaſure. And this was greatly to the ho- 
nour and renown of the Muſes ; for after that by 
{ome Examples, it was made manifeſt, that by the 
power of Philoſophy, vain Pleaſures might grow con- 
| temptible z 
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temptible; it preſently grew to great eſteem, as athing 
that could raiſe, and elevate the Mind aloft, that ſeem- 
ed to be baſe, and fixed to the Earth, make the co- 
gitations of the Men (which do ever reſide in the 
Head, to be #thereal, and as it were winged. But 
that the Mother of the Syrens was left to her Feet, and 
without Wings ; that no doubt is no otherwiſe meant, 
than of light and ſuperficial Learning , appropriatee. 
and deſigned. only to Pleaſures, as were thoſe which 
Petronius devoted himſelf unto, after he had received 
his fatal Sentence ; and having his Foot, as it were, 
upon the Threſhold of Death, ſought to give himſelf 
all delightful Contentments ; inſomuch, as when he 
had cauſed Confolatory Lettersto be ſenthim, he would 
peruſe none of them, (as Tacitus reports ; that ſhould 
give him Courage and Conftancy ;) but only read fan- 
taſtical Verſes, ſuch as theſe are; 


Vivamys, Mea Lebia, atq; amemus, 
Rumoreſque Senum ſeveriorum, 
. Ones unius eſtimemus Afſſis. 


My Leshja, let us live and love . 
Though wayward Dotards us reprove, 
Weagh their Words light for our behove. 


And. this alſo : 
Fura Sexes norint, & quid. fit faſq; nefaſque, 


Inquirant triſtes, Legumq; examina ſervent, 


Tet doting Granſire know the Law, 
And right and wrong obſerve with awe: 
Let them in that firict Circle draw. 


This kind of Docrine would eaſily perſwade to take 
theſe plumed Coronets from the Muſes, and to reſtore 


the Wings again to the Syros, Theſe Syrens are ſaid 
| | to 
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to dwell in remote Ifles ; for that pleaſures Love Pri- 
vacy, and retired Places, ſhunning always too much 
Company of People. The Syrer's Songs are fo vil- 
garly underſtood, together with the Deceits and Dan- 
ger of them, as that they need no expoſition. But 
that of the Bones appearing like white Ciiits, and 
deſcried afar off, hath more Acurteneſs in it ; tor there- 
by is ſignified, that, albeit the Examples or Atfictions 
be manifeſt, and eminent ; yet do they not ſufficient- 
ly deter us from the Wicked Enticements of  Plea- 
{ures. | 

As for the Remainder of this Parable, though it be 
not over-myſtical, yet it is very grave, and excellent : 
For in it are ſet out three Remedies for this violent, 
enticing Miſchief ; to wit, Two from Philoſophy, 
and One from Religion. The firit Means to ſhin 
theſe inordinate Pleaſures is, to withſtand, and reſiſt 
them in their beginnings, and ſeriouſly to ſhun all oc- 
calions that are offered, to debauſh and entice the 
Mind, which is ſignified in that ſtopping of the Ears; 
and that Remedy is properly uſed by the meaner and 
bater fort of People, as it were, Ulyſſs's Foilowers 
or Mariners ; whereas more Heroick and Noble Spt- 
rits may boldi'y converſe even in the midft of theſe 
Teducing Pleaſures, if with a reſolved conitancy they 
itand upon their Guard, and fortifie their Minds; and 
ſo take greater contentment in the trial and experi- 
ence of this their approved Vertue ; learning rather 
throughly to underitand the Follies and Vanities of 
thoſe Picaſures by Contemplation, than by Submiſſion: 
Which Solon avouched of himſelf, when he reckon- 
cd up the multitude of thoſe Solaces and Pleaſures 
wherein he Swam; doth conclude with this Sentence, 


Sapientia quoque p*rſeverabat mecum. 
Wirdom alſo continued with me. 
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Therefore theſe Heroes, and Spirits of this excellent 
Temper, even in the midſt of theſe enticing Pleaſures, 
can ſhew themſelves conſtant and invincible, and are 
able to ſupport their own vertuous Inclination, a- 
gainſt all heady and forcible perſwaſions whatſoever ; 
as by the example of Ulyſſes, that ſo peremptorily in- 
terdicted all peſtilent Counſel, and Flatteries of his 
Companions, as the moſt dangerous and pernicious 
Poyſons to captivate the Mind. But of all other Re- 
medies in this caſe, that of Orpheus is moſt predomi- 
nant : For they that chaunt and refound the praiſes of 
. the Gods, confound and diflipate the Voices and In- 
cantations of the Syrens ; for Divine Meditations do 
not only in power ſubdue all ſenſual pleaſures; but als 
ſo far exceed them in {wiftneſs and delight. 


FINIS 


ks. 3 


ADVERTISE MENT. 


There is now in the Preſs, aud will be Pabliſh'd in 
Michaelmas-Zerm, 


THE Univerſal Engliſh Dictionary, explaining 
the Sence and Etymology of all Eng/iſh Words ; 
with See Phraſes ſhewing the Force, Significan- 
cy, ConſtruQtion, and different Acceptations of 
every Word, the native and borrow'd Graces, and 
all the remarkable Peculiarities of the Engliſh Idiom, 
And in particular containing an Explanatory ac- 
count of all dificult and anuſual Words, whether 
fuch as are O#ſolete, or not yet univerſally receiv'd ; 
With a full and diſtin Interpretation of the Terms, 
Phraſes, and Expreſſions us'd in all Sciences and 
Arts. The whole digeſted into an Alphabetical, and 
moſt »atural Order, the Derivatives and Com- 
ponnds being rank'd after the Primitive ; and En- 
rich'd with many Thouſands of Words that were 
never inſerted in any other Dictionary. llluſtrated 
with Figures curiouſly Engraven on Copper Plates, 
repreſenting all the parts of : Z7umane Body, of a 
Horſe, Ship, Fort, and ſeverai other things that 
cannot be well underſtood witkout fuci a Help to 
the Imagination, eſpecially Geometrical Figures, 
Sc. To all which is added a Colleftion of the 
Words and: Phraſes that are peculiar to the ſeveral 
Counties of England. Some of the Parts done, and 
the whole Revis'd by F. Mitchel, MD. A Larger 
and more particular Account of the Defign and 
Method of this Great and Uleful Work, with a 
Specimen, may be had of the Undertaker Abel 
Swa/l at the Unicorn 1n St. Paul's Church-Yard. 
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ſerene and favourable Fortune, but whilſt her 
Siſter (way d the Scepter the Clouds and Storms 
return'd upon her again. Nor was ſhe advanc'd 
on a ſudden from a Priſon to a Throne, there- 
by to render her haughty after the Provocati- 
on of her Sufferings : But being reſtor'd to her 
Liberty, and raisdin her hopes, ſhe at laſt qui- 
etly and happily mounted the Throne, with- 
out any Oppoſition or Competitor. | 
Theſe things I have mention'd, to ſhew how 
careful Divine Providence was of this beſt of 
Princes, by preparing her for a Crown by ſuck 
methods of Diſcipline. Nor ought the misfor- 
tune of her Mother to Eclipſe the glory of her 
Birth : eſpecially fince 'tis abundantly evident, 
that Henry the Eighth was engag'd in a new 
love before he gave way to his Anger againſt 
Q. Azz : nor is poſterity a ſtranger to the na- 
ture of that King, which was ſo very prone 
to Love and Jealowuſie, and proſecuted both 
even with the effuſion of Blood. To this we 
may add, that ſhe was cut off by an Accuſati- 
on grounded on {light ConfeRures, and on the 
improbable Teſtimony of a wicked Accuter : 
all which was mutter'd privately at that very 
time 3 and Q. Anz herfelf with an undannted 
mind, and noble preſence, proteſted her In- 
nocence at the time of her Death. For having 
(as ſhe thought) got a faichful and generous 
Meſſenger, ſhe juſt before her execution diſ- 
patcht him away with this Meſſage to the King 3 
That the King had very well obſer d, and would 
[till keep his promiſe good to her, that was now go- 
 » © ing 
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ing to be inveſted with new honors : ſince from. 
Private Perſon he rais d her at firſt to the dignity 
of a Marchioneſs, and then advanc d her to be the 
Partner of his Bed and Throne; and now, when 
ke could raiſe her no higher on Earth, deſign d to 
promote her an Innocent to the Crown of Martyr- 
dow. But the Meſſenger durſt not tell this to 
the King, who was devoted to another Love, 
tho rame, the Aſlerter of Truth, has tranſmit- 
ted it to Poſterity. 

Another part of the Happineſs of Q Eliza- 
beth ſeems to conſiſt in the Period and Courfe 
of time wherein ſhe reign d : Not only that it 
was Lone, but becauſe it was ſuch a Part of her 
Life, as was moſt fit for managing the Affairs 
of State, and governing a Kingdom. For ſhe 
was five and twenty yeays old when ſhe began 
her Reign (at which Age ſhe was out of her 
Guardians Juriſdiction ) and ſhe continud to 
Reign to the 7cth year of her Age. So that 
ſhe neither experienc d what it was to be a M;- 
707, and under a Governors power ; nor did 
{he labour under the Inconveniences of an ex- 
treme and miſerable Old Age. An Age, which 
even to Private men brings too many troubles 
along with it ; but to Kings, beſide the ordinary 
Miſeries of human Life, it comes attended 
with the Decay of thcir States, and is back'd 
with an 7zglorious Exit. For there has ſcarce 
been aKing, that has liv d to an extreme and 
infirm old Age, but what loſt much of that 
Power and Eſteem, which he formerly had. 


Of this we have a notable Inſtance in Philip the 
x Second, 


or 
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Second, King of Spain, a Prince very potent, 
and one very well skill d in the Art of Govern- 
ing : who im his latter days, labouring under 
the Impotency of old Age, deeply experienc d 
the truth of what we allerted. | He quitted all 
his Conqueſts in France, made a Feace with 
that Nation, and endeavour d to dotke fame 
with others, that ſo he might leave all things 
in quiet and compos'd to his Succeſlors.On the 
other hand, OQ. Elizabeth's Fortune was ſo 
Conſtant and Vigorous, that no declenſion of 
Afﬀairs follow d her lively, tho declining Age. 
Nay more, for a ſtanding and moſt certain 
monument of her happineſs, ſhe died not be- 
fore a Victory in Ireland had put an end to the 
Rebellion there, ſo ſhining and ſo uniform 
was her Glory in allits Parts ! Beſides, I think 
it very material to reflect, over what ſort of 
People ſhe bore the ſway, for had her Govern- 
ment been over the Palzyrenians, or any other 
ſoft and unmanly Nation of 4a, it had been 
a leſs wonder, fince a Female in the Throne 
would be ſuitable cnough to an Eferinate 
People, but to have all things move anc be 
directed by a Woman's Nod in England,a Na- 
tion ſo fierce and warlike 3 this, I lay, juſily 
raiſes our higheſt admiration, 

But tho the Ucnzus of her Subjects was to de- 
firous of War, and fo impatient ot Pcace, yet 
this did: not hinder her from maintaining it 
ſtrictly all her Reign, And this natural incli- 


-nation of hers, join'd with ſitcccls, 15 what [ 


reckon redonds to her higheſt Comnencat- 
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on. For this conduc'd much to the Happineſs 
of her own Life, to the Honor of her Sex,and 
to the Peace and Quiet of her Conſcience. A. 
bout the tenth year of her Reign, an Inſur- 
rection was indeed attempted in the North, but 
it wasſoon huſh'd and ſuppreſsd. All the reſt 
of her time England enjoy'd a ſecure and pro- 
found Peace. And I account it a moſt glori- 
ous Peace, upon theſe two accounts 3 which 
tho they make nothing to the Merz, yet con- 
tribute very mach to the Glory of a Peace. 
The firſt is,that it appear'd the moreConſpicuous 
and Shining by the Calamities of its Neigh- 
bours, which were all in flames round about it. 
Another is, that even in the Bleftings of Peace 
there {till remain'd ſo much martial Glory, as 
by its famous ACGtions not only retain'd, but 
likewiſe i increas d the honor of the Ex oliſh Na- 
tion. For the ſupplies ſent into the * Nether. 
lands, France, and Scotland; the Voyages 
that were made to the Indies, and round the 
whole World; the Fleets that were ſent to 
infeſt Portngal and the Coaſtsof Spair , and the 
Iriſh Rebels ſo often conquer'd and cut off, 
were all ſufficient Teſtimonies, that England 
had remitted and Ioſt nothing of its Ancient 
Glory 1m the Field of War. 
| It was likewiſe an addition to her Glory and 
Deſerts, that by her timely ſupplies, the Neigh- 
bouring Princes were maintain'd in their 
Thrones; and the Supplianr States, who bya 
conduct unbecoming Princes, were expos d tO 
the Cruelty of their Min ifters, to the fury of 
the 
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the Rabble, and to all manner of Ravage and 
Slaughter, were at laſt reliev'd by her, an4 
placd in that poſture of Afﬀairs, wherein they 
now are. Nor were her Connſels leſs benefr- 
cial than her Sypplzes : witneſs her frequent ad> 
monitions to his Catholick Majeſty, to mode: 
rate the diſpleaſure he had - conceiv'd again{t 
his Subjects in the Netherlands, and to reftore 
them to that mildnefs of Government which 
they formerly enjoy'd : and witneſs her earneſt 
1mportunities with the Kings of France, putting 
them often in mind of the EdzFs wherein they 
had promisd to preferve the Peace. Tt mit 
indeed beacknowledg d that her advices prov d 
ineffectual. For the common intereft of Ex- 
rope oppos'd the firſt, leſt the Ambition of Spazz, 
freed as it were from its confinement, ſhould 
enlarge it ſelf ( as affairs then ſtood ) to the 
great prejudice of the Kingdoms and States 
of the Chriftian World. And the Latter was 
prevented by the Maſſacre of fo many Inno- 
cent Perſons, who with their Wives and Chil 
dren were butcher'd in their own Habitattons 
by the barbarous Rabble, who like fo many 
Beaſtsof prey ſeem'd to be Animated, Armed, 
and ſent out by Pablick Authority - So that 
the Blood which was ſhed cry'd aloud for 
Revenge>-that the Kingdom, ſtain'd by ſo no- 
torious a Villany, might be purg d by mutual 
Slaughters and Bloodſhed. However ſhe per- 
form'd the Office of a Faz:hful, Prudent, and 
Generons Ally. 


X 4 There 
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There is ſtill another Reaſon, why weſhould 
admire the peaceful Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
namely, becauſe the Peace which ſhe enjoy'd, 
was not owing to the inclination which the 
age ſhe livd in had toit, but wholly to her 
own Prudence and wiſe Conduct. She ſtrug- 
gled with an Izbred FaFion at home, upon the 
account of Religion ; and the ſtrength of the 
Kingdom, like the common Bulwark of all E- 
rope, ſeem'd to oppoſe the growing Greatneſs 
of the Spaniard, and his Ambition 1o formida- 
ble at that time fo that upon theſe accounts, 
there was a ſufficient Cauſe of War : but by her 
Forces and Policy ſhe furmounted theſe diffi- 
culties. This was demonſtrated by one of the 
molt memorable Events, that ever happened 
in the whole courſe of Afﬀairs of our age, For 
when the Spaniſh Armada rode upon our Seas, 
to the terror of all Exrope, with ſo much noiſe, 
and ſo much aſſurance of ſucceſs 3 it took not 
the leaſt Fiſher-boat, nor burnt the leaſt Cot- 
tage, nor ſomuch as touched upon our Coaſt : 
but being routed in an Engagement, was diſ- 
pers d by a miſerable flight, and with frequent 
ſtorms3 and ſo left Eygland and her Sea Coaſts 
in an unmov d and undiſturbed Peace. Nor 
was ſhe leſs fortunate in diſappointing the ſe- 
cret Plots of her private Foes, than in Con- 
quering and Routing the Forces of an open 
Enemy: For tho there were many Confpiracies 
laid againſt her Life, yet were they moit hap- 
pily diſcovered and dcftcated, Nor was ſhe 
apon that account more fearfn] or anxious of 
i the 
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the ſafety of her Perſon 3 her Guards were 
not increas d, nor did ſhe confine her ſelf in 
her Palace, without appearing abroad : But 
ſecure of her ſelf, and truſting to her Subjects, 
ſhe remembered her Deliverance, but forgot 
the Darzger, and alter'd nothing of her uſual 
Management and Behaviour. 

It is likewiſe worthy our Obſervation, to 
conſider ih what ſort of times ſhe flouriſh d, 
For ſome Ages are ſo Barbarous and Ignorant, 
that Men have been Govern'd with as much 
eaſe, as a Shepherd drives and manages his 
Sheep. But this Princeſs livd in a moſt 
Learned and Polite Age; wherein it requird 
great parts and a high degree of Vertue tobe 
excellent. A Female Government 15 likewiſe very 
often eclipsd by Marriage, and all the Prailſcs 
and Conduct is beſtow'd upon the #n5sbard : 
whilſt thoſe who live unmarry d, have no ſha- 
rers or partners in their Glory. And in this 
was our: Queen the more to be commended, 
in that her Throne ſtood upon no other Baſes, 
than what ſhe her felf had erefted. She had 
no Brother, no Uncle, nor any other of the 
Rozal Family, to partake of her Cares, or ſhare 
in her Government. But even thoſe whom ſhe 
did advance to any places of Truſt, were fo 
manag d and kept un ſuch awe, that each of 
them was ſolicitous how to pleaſe her ; ſo that 
ſhe was always Miſtreſs of her ſelf. She was 
indeed Child!eſs, and leit no 1f{ſue of her own 
Body to ſucceed her : But this has been the 
caſe of the moſt fortunate Princes, of Alex: 
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der the Great, of Julius Ceſar, of Trajan, and 
ſeveral others: which has been varicuſly cen- 
ſur'd, and has always been a matter of Diſ- 
pute, For ſome have look'd upon it as a Di- 
minution of ha»zar Happineſs, as if men could 
not be compleatly happy, unleſs they were ſo 
both in their own perſons, and in the propa- 
gation of their Species : but others have e- 
ſteem'd it as the greater Happineſs, becauſe 
then it ſeems to be compleat, when it is not 
any longer ſubjected to the various turns of 
Fortune : which 'tis impoſible to ſecure, when 

a Poſterity 1s left behind. | £ 
To all this we may add her Outward Embel- 
liſhments ; (he was tall of ſtature, well ſhap'd in 
her Body, and had in her Face the mixture 
of Sweetneſs and Majeſty 3 and always enjoy'd 
a very Sound Health. Beſide all this, ſhe was 
ſtrong and vigorous to the very laſt, never 
experiencd the Changes of Fortune, nor the 
miſeries of 01d Age, and at laſt by an eaſy 
and gentle death ſhe obtaind that Entha- 
aſia, which Augnuſts Ceſar was us d fo paſſio- 
nately to Jeſire. This alfo 13 Recorded of 
Antoninus Pius, one of the beſt of Emperors, 
whoſe death ſeem'd to be nothing elſe but a 
quiet and ſweet ſlnmber. Juſt fo in Q. Eliza- 
beth's Diſtemper, there was nothing that was 
deadly, or ominous, or unſuitable to humane 
nature. She was not deſirous of Life, or im- 
patient under Sickneſs, nor difturb'd with the 
tortures of any Pain : No direful, no peſtt- 
lential Symptom appcar'd, but every thing 
{eem'd 
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ſeem'd rather to prognoſticate the decay of 
Nature, than either the corruption or diſpa- 
ragement of it. For ſome few days before her 
Death, being weakened by the drineſs of her 
Conſtitution, and the cares of the Govern- 
ment, having not ſo much as drank any Wine, 
or taken any moiſt diet,ſhe was ſeiz'd with a 
Dead Palſy, but yet (which isnot uſaal inthat 
Diſtemper) ſhe retained her Speech, her Senſe, 
and her Motion, tho not ſo brisk and lively 
" as before. Nor was ſhe long in this condition, 
ſo that it did not feem to be the /afft AF of 
her Life, but rather the /rſ# ſtep to her Death. 
For tho'tis eſteemed a miſery to live a long 
time in the loſs of the nſe of our faculties ; 
yet to be prepard for Death, by a gradual 
decay of our ſenſes, is certainly a very ſweet 
and pleaſant Dzſſolution. 

Another remarkable addition to her Hap- 
pineſs, 1s this, that ſhe was not only very hap- 
Py in her own Perſoz, but likewiſe in the 
Worthineſs of her Miziſters of State. For ſhe 
made choice of ſuch men, as this 1/and per- 
haps was never ſo happy in before. But God 
that favours Kings, raiſes them up Miniſters 
and adorns their Minds. 

There remain two Poſthumons Felicities , 
which ſeem to attend the more Noble and An- 
ouſt Paſſages of her Life : The Ore is that of 
her Succeſſor, the Other, that of her Memory. 
For ſhe has got ſuch a Szccefſor, who, tho by 
his Maſculine Virtue, and Off: ſpring, and late 
Acceiſeon 10 the Throne, he may exceland eclipſe 
| her 
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her Glory 3 yet is ſo far a favourer. of her 
Name and Eſteem, and isſo willing to tranſmit 
her a&ions to poſterity, that he has madelittle 
alterations, either in the choice of Miniſters, 
or in the method of Governing. So that hard- 
ly any Father has been ſucceeded by his Sox, 
with leſs noiſe, diſturbance or alteration. As 
for her Memory, *tis fo much in the mouths, 
and ſo freſh in the #mings of all men, that 
Death ſeems ' to have extinguiſhed Envy, and 
put her Fame in a clearer light, and now the 
Happineſs of her Memory does as it were ſtrive 
to outvie that of her sfe. For tho through 
mens love to any Party, or uponthe account 
of the difference of Religion, any faQtious re- 
port may be ſpread-abroad,yet'tis ſuch as ſeems 
to be fearful of it ſelf, is not ſincere, and can 
never laſt long. And *tis upon this account 
eſpecially that I have made this colle&ion of 
things, that relate to her happineſs, and 
are marks of the Divine favour : that ſo no 
foul-mouthed Libeller might dare to ſtain fo 
great bleſſings of God, by the venom of his 
ſcandalous Tongue. If any one ſhould now 
ſay, as one did to Ceſar, que wiremur, habe- 
ms; fed que laudemus,, expeFamus; we do in- 
deed fee cauſe to Admire, but none to Praiſe : to- 
this I anſwer, that I look upon Admiration as. 
the ſitperlative degree of Praiſe. Nor could 
that Happineſs we have been deſcribing, beat- 
tajned by any, but ſuch as are fapported :nd 
highly indulged by the Divine favour; and 
ſuch as in ſome meaſare by their Morals and 
| Fertne 
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Vertue are the Eſtabliſhers -of their own For- 

tune... However. I thaught fit to ſubjoin ſome 

few hints with reſpe& to thoſe Morals of the 

Queen, which ſeem to have been-moſt expoſed 
to the laſh of malevolent Tongues. ; 

In Religion, Q. Elizabeth was Pious and Mo- 

" derate, Conſtant and Steady, and a profeſt E- 


' nemy to Novelty. As tor her Piety, tho the 


chief ſtrokes of it appeared in the Actions and ' 
Afﬀairs of State 3 yet ſome ſigns of it were to be 
Teen in the courſe of her Life; and her ordi- 
nary Converſation. *-She was ſeldom abſent 
from Dzvineg Service, either in her publick or 
private Chappel. She employed much ' of her 
time in reading the Scriptures and the Writings 
of the Fathers, eſpecially offS. Arguſtir. She 
- compogd ſome Prayers her ſelf, upon ſome oc- 
cafions, and for ſome extraordinary purpoſe. 
Whenever ſhe mentioned the name of God, 
evenin ordinary diſcourſe, ſhe generally ad- 
ded the title of Creator; and ſhewed ſome ſort 
of humility and reverence in her looks ard 
countenance , Which I-my ſelf have often ob- 
ſerved. - As for that which ſome have re 
ported, that ſhe was ſo far from thinking of 
her Mortality, that ſhe could not endure ty 
be told of Old 4ge or Death, it is abſolutely 
falſe : ſince ſhe her ſelf, ſeveral years before 
-her Death, would frequently with much face- 
tiouſneſs call her ſelf the Old Womar -- and 
would often diſcourſe about the Inſcription, 
ſhe had a mind ſhould be upon her Tomb : 
She gave out, that {he was no. lover of Glory 
| | and 
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and pompous- Titles, but only defired her * 
Memory might be recorded in a line or two, 
which ſhould very briefly expreſs her Name, 
her Virginity, the tine of her Reign, the Refors 
mation of Religion, and her Preſervation of the 
Peace. Tis true, inthe flower of her Age be- 
fore ſhe was paſt Child-bearing, when ſhe was 
importun'd by ſome to declare her Sxcceſſor, 
ſhe did make anſwer, that ſhe could by no means 
endure to have a Shroud held before her Eyes 
while ſhe was living. However, ſome few years 
before her Death, when ſhe was more thought- 
ful, and meditated /as 'tis probable) on her 
Mortality, as one of her boſom friends told 
her, that many and great Places and Offices 
of Truſt in the Commonwealth, would be too 
long vacant 3 ſhe roſe up, and with more than 
ordinary concern faid,that ſhe was ſure her place 
would not long be Vacant. 

As for her Moderation in Religion, perhaps 
in this her CharaFer will ſeem deficient, be- 
cauſe of the ſeverity of thoſe Laws, which were 
made againſt her Subjects of the Romiſþ Rel:- 
gion; but we will produce ſuch things, as are 
well known to us, and carefully taken notice 
of by us. This 1s certain, that ſhe- was al- - 
ways averſe from laying any conſtraint on 
mens Conſciences - but yet ſhe could not al- 
low that the Government ſhonld be endan- 
ger'd under the pretence of Conſcience and Re- 
ligion. Hence it was that ſhe thought nothing 
but a certain deſtruction would enſue, if ſhe 
ſhould at the firſt grant a liberty and tolcra- 

tion 
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- Queen Elizabeth. 

Written by way of Eſſay. 
By the Lord Verulan:. 


Ueen Elizabeth was one, whom Nature 
() and Fortune had made the Wonder of _ 
her Sex, and an Ornament to Crowned 

Heads. For the truth of this we need 

not appeal to the Teſtimony of any Mozk, or 
of any ſuch like Sglitary Reclufe : For tho theſe 
' men write acutely, and have extraordinary 
Judgments 3 yet being wedded to, and byaſ- 
{ed by their own . FaCtion, they can never be 
faithful in tranſmitting a thing of this nature 
to Poſterity. But this is a Province that more 
properly belongs to men of the firſs Rank, to 
ſuch as have had the management. of the Go= 
vernment 1n their own hands; and have been 
acquainted with the Secret Springs and moti- 
ons of Civil Aﬀairs. Every Age has look'd 
upen a Female Government as a Rarity; if 
profperoms as a Wonder but if proſperozs aid 
long, almoſt as a Miracle. Whereas tho fhe 
reign d full four and forty years, yet ſhe out- 
liv'id not her happineſs. Of the happineſs of her 
Reign T deſign to fay ſomething, without runs 
t ning 
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ning out into high Encomiums, For Praiſe in- 
deed is the Tribute of Mez, but Happineſs the 
Gift of God. 

-Itake this to be the firſt ſtep to her happz- 
neſs, that from a Private condition ſhe was 
raisd to the Adminiſtrationofthe Regal Power. 
Foraſmuch as *tis a ſtanding Rule in the Mo- 
rality and common Senſe of Mankind, that 
thoſe things are to be look'd upon as our 
greateſt happineſs, which come beyond onr 
hope and expectation. But this 1s not what I 
mean. That which I aim atis this, that Prizces, 
who are bred up in Coxrts as the undonbted 
Heirs of a Crown, are ſo far debauch'd by a 
ſoft, indulgent and efteminate Education, that 
they frequently become leſs capable of manag- 
ing the State : Whereas thoſe have proved 
the beſt and moſt excellent Princes, who have 
been under the Diſcipline of both Fortunes. 
We need not to go far for inſtances, Henry 
the + Seventh in England, and Lewis the 
Twelfth in France, within our own memory, 
and almoſt at the ſame time, mounted the 
Throne, not only from a Private, but alſo 
from an Adverſe and haraſsd Fortune; and 
the one prov'd famous for his Prudence, the 


other for his Juſiice, This was the Caſe of - 


Q. Elizabeth; whoſe Fortune was as inconſtant 
at the firſt, as at laſt, when ſhe came to the 
Crown, it prov'd Conſtant and Even. For at 
her Birth ſhe was declar'd Heireſs totheThrone, 
afterwards diſfinherited, and at laſt deſpisd : 
during her Brother's Reign ſhe enjoy'd a more 

ſerene 
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tion of two Religions by publick Authority 
to a fierce and headſtrong people, who would 

ſoon upon their private Animoſities fall to- - 
gether by the ears. Even in the beginning of 
her Reign, when all things looked with a ſuf- 
picious face, ſhe kept ſome of the Prelates, 
which were of a more - turbulent and 
factious ſpirit, Priſoners at large, tho ſhe had 
the Law on her fide: and to the reſt of both 
_ Orders, ſhe uſed not any ſharp. inquiſition, 
but by a generous Connivance. kept themun- 
der her Prote&ion. This was the poſture of 
affairs at firſt, Nor did ſhe ſwerve much. 
from this her Clemrency, tho provoked by the 

Bull of Excommunication, thundered againſt 
her by Pius the Fifth. This indeed might have 
raiſed her indignation, and have been the oc- 
caſton of new modelling the State, but {till 
ſhe retained her own generous Temper. For 
this Prudent and Courageous Woman was not 
much moved at the noiſe of fuch Threatnings, 
being ſecure of the Fidelity and Aficction of 
her Subjects, and not fearing any harm from 
the Romifh FafFion, which was too weak to at- 
tempt any thing unleſs ſeconded by a foreign 
Enemy. 

But about the three and twentieth year of 
her Reign, the face of Afairs was quite chang d. 
Nor is this Period of time, feigned to ſerve 
a turn only, but mentioned in the Pub!ick KRe- 
cords, and engraven as it were in leaves of 
Braſs. Nor were her SubjeCs of the Komriſh 
Religion puniſhed with any ſeverity before that 

year, 
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ning out into high Encomiums, For Praiſe in- 
deed is the Tribute of Mez, but Happineſs the 
Gift of God. 

I take this to be the firſt ſtep to her happs- 
eſs, that from a Private condition ſhe was 
raisd to the Adminiſtration'of the Regal Power. 
Foraſmuch as 'tis a ſtanding Rule in the Mo- 
rality and common Senſe of Mankind, that 
thoſe things are to be look'd upon as our 
greateſt happineſs, which come beyond onr 
hope and expectation. But this 1s not what I 
mean. That which I aim atis this, that Prizces, 
who are bred up in Courts as the undonbted 
Heirs of a Crown, are ſo far debauch'd by a 
ſoft, indulgent and efteminate Education, that 
they frequently become leſs capable of manag- 
ing the State: Whereas thoſe have proved 
the beſt and moſt excellent Princes, who have 
been under the Diſcipline of both Fortunes. 
We need not to go far for inſtances, Henry 
the + Seventh in England, and Lewis the 
Twelfth mn France, within our own memory, 
and almoſt at the ſame time, mounted the 
Throne, not only from a Private, but alſo 
from an Adverſe and haraſsd Fortune; and 
the one prov'd famous for his Praudexzce, the 


other for his Jaſtice, This was the Caſe of. 


Q. Elizabeth; whoſe Fortune was as inconſtant 
at the firſt, as at laſt, when ſhe came to the 
Crown, it prov d Conſtant and Even. For at 
her Birth ſhe was declar d Heireſs to theThrone, 
afterwards diſlinherited, and at Jaſt defpisd : 
during her Brother's Reigz ſhe enjoy'd a more 
ſerene 
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tion of two Religions by publick Authority 
to a fierce and headſtrong people, who would 
ſoon upon their private Animoſities fall to- - 
gether by the ears. Even in the beginning of 
her Reign, when all things looked with a ſuf- 
picious face, ſhe kept ſome of the Prelates, 
which were of a more turbulent and 
factious ſpirit, Priſoners at large, tho ſhe had 
the Law on her fide : and to the reſt of both 
Orders, ſhe uſed not any ſharp inquiſition, 
but by a generous Connivance kept them un- 
der her Prote&ion. This was the poſture of 
affairs at firſt, Nor did ſhe ſwerve much 
from this her Clemency, tho provoked by the 
Bull of Excommunication, thundered againſt 
her by Pizsthe Fifth. This indeed might have 
raiſed her indignation, and have been the oc- 
caſton of new modelling the State, but ſtill 
ſhe retained her own generous Temper. For 
this Prudent and Courageous Woman was not 
much moved at the noiſe of ſuch Threatnings, 
being ſecure of the Fidelity and Aficction of 
her Subjects, and not fearing any harm trom 
the Romifh Fation, which was too weak to at- 
tempt any thing unleſs ſeconded by a toreign 
Enemy. 

But about the three and twentieth year of 
her Reign, the face of Afﬀairs was quite chang d. 
Nor 1s this Period of time, feigned to ſerve 
a turn only, but mentioned in the Pub/ick Re- 
cords, and engraven as it were in leaves of 
Braſs. Nor were her Subjed&s of the Komiſh 
Religion puniſhed with any ſeverity before that 
year, 
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year, tho ſeveral Laws had formerly been en: 
acted againſt them. But at this time it was 
by degrees diſcovered what vaſt and ambiti- 
ous deſigns were laid by Spaiz, to conquer 
this Kingdom. A great part of this deſign was 
to raiſe a faction in the very heart of the Na- 
tion, which being no friends to the Govern» 
ment, and deſirous of alteration, ſhould join 
with the Enemy upon his Invaſion. This was 
hoped would be effe&ed upon the difference 
there was in Religion - whereupon they re- 
ſolved to improve that breach, and Prieſts 
were ſent over from the young Semiraries, to 
raiſe and increaſe Mens Love for the Rom 
Religion, to teach and inforce the Validity of 
the Popes Bull, which abſolved the Queens 
Subjects from their Allegiance, and to excite 
and prepare the Minds of men for an Altetra- 
tion in the Government. 

Mach about that time, Irelazd was openly 
invaded, and the Name and Government of 
Queen Elizabeth vilified by various and Scan- 
dalous Libels; and affairs were in ſuch a ſtrange 
terment, that they prognoſticated a greater 
Commotion. Nor indeed will I ſay, that eve- 
ry Prieſt knew of the defign, or were con. 
ſcious of what was to be done, but certainly 
they werethe wicked Inſtigators and Promo- 
ters of the Villany others were to commit. 
And this 15 certainly true, (as appears by ſeve- 
ral Confeſſions) that almoſt all the Prieſts, 
who were ſent into England from the year 
abovemention'd, to the thirtieth year of Queen 
Elizabetts 
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Elizabeth's Reign (wherein the Deſign of Spain 
anc! the Roxraniſts was to be put in Execution, 
Ly that memoravle preparation of a Fleet and 
LaenG-torces) I ſay tis certain, that all, who 
were ſent over within that time, among other 
things had this hkewiie in their Orders, That 
they ſhould infinuate, That Aﬀairs conld not 
laſt log in the ſame poſture 5 that they would pt 
on a »:ew Face within ſome ſhort time 5, aud that 
the - Pope and the Catholick Princes won!d take 
care of the Fnglh State, provided the Enghſh 
were not their own hind-rance, Nay, tome of 
the Prieſts were maniteſtly engagd in the 
Plots ind Contrivances which were laid for the 
Suoverſion and Ruin of the Government : and 
which is t]]l more, the whole Tram of this 
Deiign was diſcover'd by Letters v hich were 
intercepted from all parts: wherein it was 
written, That the Vigilancy of the Qucen and her 
Council over the Catholicks world be baffied + For 
ſhe only ſeem d concern'd, that the Fadion ſhould 
20t be headed by any Noblerran or Perjon of Bude 
lity; whereas the Deſign they laid was juth, as 
was carried on by Private Men of no Note 5 who 
#c-er mct and conſpir d together in numbers, but 
orcer d and diſpord all things in the private way 
of Con fijjion, Thefe were the Artifices which 
were then usd, and were ſo cuſtomary and 
familiar to thoſe Men, as might be ſeen im a 
freſh and parallel caſe. 

In a time of ſo much danger,Queen Elizabeth 
was obliged by a kind of fatal neceflity to e- 
nact ſevere Laws, thereby to reſtrain _ of 
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ner Subjects, wFo being averſe toher Govern- 
ment, and grown palit the hopcs of teing car'd, 
began to grow rich by che private Life they 
Jed, being exempted from the charge and 
barden 6: publick Oftces, The Orion: of 
this proading Evil was charg'd upon the Semi- 
nar; i riefts, who were bred vp in foreign 
parts, and maintain'd by the Charity avd Ecne- 
voie:ice. of Foreign Princes the profeſt Ence 
m1ies of the Realm: who had liv'd in places, 
wh-ce tne beit Titles they conld bceitow on 
Q:icen Eii:aveth were thoſe of, Heretick, ix 
communicated, and Damnable Furyzs who, tho 
they theancyes were not engag d in treaſona» 


ble practices, yet were known to be the inti- 


mate Friends of ſuch as were guilty of thoſe 
Villames, and who, by their Artifices and poy- 
ſonous Methods bad depraved the very Sacti- 
fice of the Maſs, which before was a ſweet 
and harmleſs thing ; and had as it were infe&ted 
it with a new kind of Ferment and pernicious 


Maliznity. Whereupon the only Expedient. 


to put. a ftop tothis growing ivil was thought 
to be the prohibiting theſe Men from coming 
mto the Land upon pain of Death 3 which 
was accordingly enacted in the ſeven ard 
wentieth Year of ther Reign. Nor did the 
Eveint 1:1clf, when fo great aStorm broke ont 
upon, and threatned the Nation, in the leaſt 
take off from the Envy and- Hatred of theſe 
Men, but r-ther increas'd it 3 fo far had they 
diveſted themſelves of the Love they ow'd 
their Country. Aſteryards when or fears 
of 
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of Spain (the true occaſion of this ſeverity) 
were oyer and vaniſht; yet the Memory of 
the former times was ſo deeply fixt jim the 
Minds and Senſes of moſt Men, and to have 
abrogated the Laws that were once made 
would have argued fo much ſzcox/Jancy, or tv 
have (lighted them would have ben 4 jon of 
ſo much Lrdifferency 3 that Queen Fir ubeth 
as caſes then [t 00, did not think it lite tor 
her {{1f, that things ſhould retarn to the fame 
poſtare they were 1n before the three and 
twentieth year of her Reign, To this may be 
added the rdyfry of forms to increate the Re- 
venues of th: Exchejmcr, and the Caro at rhoſe 
Mizijters of Fujrice, who are vs to mid no 
other Safety of their Vonntr! / than v, hat ts 
c:ntaind in the Laws « both which reom:'d 
and call d loudly tor the L1ws to be pur in 


Execation. fiowever, fre to the G! "Y 
her good Nature be ir ſpoken) dil {v far 


blanrthe edge _ Laws, that bis woes 
Prieits fotr erd Neath upon that account. 'Nor 
do we ſpeak Ay by way of defence, for theſe 
matters ſtand inneed ofnone : fince the whole. 
Safety of the Nation depended upon tiys Con- 
daX, and the Mc<thod and Meaſure of all _ 
Severity was far from being bloody, and 15 
thing that no Chrittian need to be aſham'd oth 
for it proceede'l more from the Arrogance ant 
Wicked Practices of others, than from any 
neceility the Nation lay under, and 1t ſtands 
for a Monument of Diſgrace to the Romarniſt., 
Burt not to forget what we firſt aferted, we 
X 2 think 
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think we have abundantly demonſtrated, that 
ſhe was moderate in points of Religion, and that 
the Alteration which did happen, was not 
.owingto her Nature,but to the Iniquity of the 
times. 

Of her Conſtancy in Religion and the Worſhip 
thereof, the greateſt proof js, That with an 
undaunted Mind and little Affiſtance ſhe ex- 
tirpated and abrogated the Romiſh Religion, 
as being di iſagreeable to the ord of God, the 
Primitive Purity, and her own Conſcience: not» 
withſtanding in her S/ſtcr's Reign it was eſta- 
bliſhed by Pablick Authority and a great deal 
of Care, and had taken deep root, and was 
ſtrengthned with the Conſent and Approba- 
tionof all that were in Authority and Places 
of Trait. Nor did ſhe do this haſtily or in a 
heat, but cautiouſly and by degrees. The 
truth of which appears, not only in her whole 
Condudt of Afﬀairs, but alſo in that Anſwer 
which ſhe once mage to a Corrtier upon the 
like occafion, For in the beginning of her 
Reign, when according to the Cuſtom the Prz- 
foncrs were to be rcicas'd, to gracc and honor 
her firſt Acceſijon to the "Throne - 5 as ſhe was 
z0ingto Chappel ſhe uasaccoſted by a certain 
Conrtier, who took more than ordinary free- 
dom, being of a pleaſant and facetious Na- 
ture. He, either prompted to it by his own 
private Inclination, or ſet on bya Wiler Hea®, 
deltver'd a Petition 1 iato ker hand, and 1 a 
full Conconrſe of People with a lond Voice 
ex preſi ed hi: aIClt thus, Txt there were ſeill four. 
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or free kept Priſoners, and — #0 reaſon at 
all : That he came to petition f their Freedone, 
as well as for the reſt : That they, were the Four 
Evangeliſts, and ihe Apoſtle S. Paul, who had 
been long confin'd in an unknown, tongue, as it 
were in a Priſon, and were. not ſiſerd to appear 
abroad in the World. The Queen gave himthis . 
very cautiousReply, That it was beſt to conſult 
them firſt, whether they were willing to have their 
Freedom yet, or no. And thus ſhe kept every 
thing within her own Power, by giving ſuch a 
doubtful Anſwer to ſo ſurprizing a Demand, 
Nor did ſhe carry on things fearfully, and by 
fits and ſtarts, but gravely, orderly, and ma- 
turely : A Conference firſt had between the 
Parties, and a Parliament firſt calld; and at 
laſt, within the compaſs of a year, ſhe ſo far 
order'd and eſtabliſh'd all things which con- 
cernd Religion, that ſhe did not ſuffer the 
leaſt Tittle of them to be alter d, during all 
her Reign. And it was always her Publick 
Admonition in almoſt every Seffion of Parlza- 
ment, that no Innovation ſhould be made in 
the Diſcipline. and Ceremonies of the Church. 
Thus far of her Religion. 

Now if any of the graver Sort ſhould obje&t 


theſe Levities : © That ſhe was contented and 
- < deſirous to be Admir'd, to be Courted, and 


* npon the Account of Love to be Prais'd and 
« Extolld; and that ſhe continu'd thefe Levy 
< ties even to an Age wherein they were un- 
* becoming her. Yet if you take even theſe 
in a milder ſenſe, they are not without _ 

| ue 
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due Admiration,, fince they are ſuch things, as 
often are tobe found in the fabulous Narrations 
of Poets and others. Thus 'tis recorded of a 
certain Queen in the Fortunate TJands, who in 
her Court an Government entertain's that 
ſoft.thing caJl'd Tove, and yet forbad 7? to 
enter there. But if a horther contraction 
ſhould be put upon them, yet they rc © be 
adinird, and that very highly too, finc: theſe 
Softreſſes caſt but little blemiſh on hec Fame, 
and none at all npon her Grader; did no 
Injury to her Government, and hinder'd not 
the Publick Adminiſtration of A.fizirs, For 
theſe ſort of things are uſ21!7 joyn'd ro the 
moſt Noted Fortun®. but, to concluiiie this 
Eſlay 3 ſhe wascertainly a good, wore Princeſs, 
and as ſuch ſhe defir'd to apocir. She was a 
hater of Vice, and ſtudy'd to grow farms by 
honorable Methods. And truly atthe niming of 
her Manners, ſomething comes into my mind, 
which I will here declare. When ſhe had or- 
der'd an Expreſs to be written to her F1153fla- 
dor, concerning certain Inſtru&ions, which 
he was privately to impart to the Co-++ 1 i0- 


ther of France at Valozs, and her Secrct + 2d 
incerted a certain Clauſe, that the Eniv or 
to ingratiate himſelf the better {hon ++», 
That they were two Female Princes, 91 wc, 17 
ihe Management of #ffairs, and in tie £,: - 7 


j 


Shill of Governing, as creat things were epi 
a from the veſt of Men; ſhe could not <nd::: 4 
tne Compariſon, bur order'd tt to be firucs 
our, and ſaid, that fhe us'd quite different m_ 

anc 
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and Methods in the 4dminiſtration of the Gg- 
vernment, And ſhe was extreamly pleas'd, when 
any one by chance dropt out ſuch an Expreſs 
fion as this, That ſhe would have liv'd and ex- 
cell'd in: the Eye of the VVorld, tho fhe had ſpent 
her days in « private and mean Station : So defi- 
. Fous was ſt:c that nothing of her Virize and 
Praiſe ſhould be owing to the Grandenr of her 
Fortune, But if Tſhonld enter upon her Praiſes, 
either Moral or Political, or ſhould touch only 
upon her F7rizes, which would bea LUifparages 
ment to ſo great a Princeſs: or ſhould I en» 
deavour to ſet them 1m their clear and proper 
light, I maſt run out into the Hiſtory of her 
Lite, which requires more leiſure, and a larger 
Genius, than I] can pretend to. For I have 
here given you her CharadFer in ſhort, But it 
muſt after all be ſaid, That only 17»:e will be- 
frow a true Encominm on this Excellent Woe 
man : ſince no Age fince the Creation, could 
ever ſhew her Equal in her own Sex, that was 
ſo fit to manage the Afﬀairs of a State. 
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Sold by ABEL SWALL, and TIM. 
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Amdcn's Britannia newly Tranſlated into 
Fnaliſh, with large Additions and Improve- 
ments, and Maps of every County ac- 

cording to the beſt and lateſt Surveys. Publiſhed 
by Edmond Gibſon of Queen's Coll. Oxon. Folio. 

L. ELLIES du PIN's Hiſtory of Eccleſiaſtical 
Writers containing an Abridgment of the Writings 
of the Primitive Fathers, together with a Hiſtory 
of their Lives, and all Afﬀairs tranſacted in the 
Church, from the time of our Saviour to the end 
of the Ninth Century Engliſhed with Additions. 
Seven {mall Volumes in Folto. 

7HEATROUM SCOTIA, Deſcriptions of the 
Principal Cities, Towns, Caſtles and Palaces in 
Scotland, with large Proſpedts of each Place very 
curiouſly Engraven on Copper, and printed on 
broad ſheets of Royal Paper. Publiſh'd by Capt. 
F. Sleezer, Fol. | | 

P. YVIRGTILIE Opera Noris & Interpretatione il- 
luſtravit Carolus Ruzus jaſſu Regis in uſum Delphi- 
ni. Offava, Newly Reprinted on a very fine Pa- 
pcr and accurately Corrected. oo 

P. OV IDTI Metamorphofeon interpretatione & No» 
tis illuſtravit Daniel Criſpinus in utum Delphini. Re- 
ccolyit Joh, Friend, Oxoniz, Offava, x 
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Rome Antique Notitia: or, The Antiquities of 
Rome, containing a ſhort Hiſtory of the Riſe, Pro- 
greſs, and Decay of the Common-wealth a Deſcri- 
ption of the City,and an Account of their Religion, 
Government, Cuſtoms, Ceremonies,&c. with Cop- 
per Cuts of the Principal Buildings, &c. By Bafil 
Kennet of Oxon. Dedicated to his Highneſs the Duke 
of Glocefler. Detiva. © © YN 

The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in Sweeder, oc- 
cafioned by the change of Religion and alteration 
of Government in that Kingdom. Written in French 
by the Abbot Yerza?, printed the laſt Year at Paris, 
. and now Engliſh'd by F. Mitchel M.D. Ofave. 

F. CLERICT PHTSIC 4: ſivede rebus Corporeis 
Libri quinque, in quibus przmiſiis potiſſimis Cor- 
porearum naturarum Phcenomenis Gr proprietatibus, 
veterum 6 racentiorum de eorum caufis celeberri- 
mz conjeurz traduntur, ih 

The Evangelical Hiſtory ; or, the Life of our. 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt comprehenſively and plainly 
related, with praCtical Inferences and Diſcourſes 
thereupon. Adorn'd with Copper Cuts. Is Re- 
printing with Amendments. | | 

' The. Evangelical Hiſtory, Part Second; being the 
Lives and Adts of the Holy Apoſtles, comprehen- 
ſively and plainly related, according to the Holy 
Scriptures and the Writings of the Primitive Fa- 
thers of moſt approv'd Authority. I{luſtrated with 
the Effigies of the Apoſtles, and a Map of their 

Travels fairly engraven on Copper, Ofave. 

The Gentleman's Journal for the War, a Deſcripti- 
on of the principal Fortifications in Fyope, with 
Draughts engraven in Copper of each Place. Quar- 
fo. Part 1,2,3- | | | 
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Fhe Gentleman's Journal for the War, Part 4th; 
containing Deſcriptions and Draughts of the Forti- 
fications of Dinant, Winoxberg, Calais, Tournay, and 
Cambray. = | 

The Engliſh Library; or, a ſhort View and Cha- 
racer of moſt of the Writers now extant, either in 
Print or Manuſcript, which may be ſerviceable to 
the Undertakers of a General Hiſtory. Written by 
IW. Nicholſon, Arch-Deacon of Carliſle. : 
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Potter of Lincoln College in Oxford. Oftavo. 
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uſum Delphini. Ofavo. 

Dr. Hen. H AMMOND's Paraphraſe on the P/alms 
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The Memoirs of the Count Harcourt, Written 
by Monſteur de Sr. Euvremont. Made Engliſh, Oct. 

Hiſtorical and Curious Relations of ſeveral Yoya- 
ges, and Travels into Germany, Holland, Switzer- 
land, England, &c. By the famous Charles Patin, 
MD. With Cuts. | | 


